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Art. 1.—The Origin and Growth of Episcopacy. 


Dissertation on the Christian Ministry, appended to the Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Philippians. By J. B. Licurroot, D.D., Canon of St 
Paul’s. Third Edition. London, 1873. 


l han subject of Church Government demands from all, 
4 who attempt to understand it, acquaintance with the 
principles of evidence, patient and thorough investigation, 
candid statement of results, and resolute determination to 
allow prejudice and prepossession to give way before facts. 
Impartial inquiry and scientific exposition of the evidence 
have not always distinguished the scholars, who in past 
ages have devoted their time to this department of theology. 
No men of our day have, however, set a better example in 
this respect than Canon Lightfoot and Dr Jacob. The latter 
in his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament,” and the 
former in his “Dissertation on the Christian Ministry,” have 
given us admirable specimens of fair and honest discussion, 
standing out honourably in contrast to the productions of Mr 
Haddan and Bishop Wordsworth.' We may differ from the 
interpretation which these learned writers occasionally put 
upon their facts, and may not see our way to accept all their 
conclusions ; but it is impossible to read their writings 
without feeling that they deal honestly with evidence, and 
that they cherish a candid and excellent spirit. 

Dr Lightfoot in particular is an accomplished scholar, 

‘See article ‘“‘ Bishop” in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,’ 
and ‘‘ Theophilus Anglicanus.” 
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and a very moderate Episcopalian. He has not any deep 
conviction of the divine institution of episcopacy. He is 
quite familiar with all the principal arguments used in past 
times on that side of the question, but some of them he 
does not condescend to use, and others he discards as rusty 
and worthless. He never mentions the old argument 
founded on the analogy of the Jewish orders. He is quite 
silent as to the seventy disciples. In the fact of the apostle- 
ship, he sees no proof for the episcopate of men who are not 
apostles. Inthe angel of the Asiatic churches, he cannot 
persuade himself that he finds a prelate, even in disguise. 
On the contrary, he recognises the identity of presbyter 
and bishop in the New Testament church, and proves it 
with irresistible force.’ He even admits that episcopacy 
is no part of divine revelation, and shews that it arose 
after the close of the apostolic age. He thinks, however, 
that he detects a shadow of it in the later New Testament 
writings, and he discovers it in general operation so soon 
after the close of the apostolic age, that he infers it must 
have had to some extent apostolic sanction. A man who 
believes that episcopacy is divine in any sense, could not 
believe much less about it than this; and nothing would 
remain to us but to congratulate him on the very near 
approach which he has made to the truth on this subject, 
were it not that some might perhaps infer from what he 
says that episcopacy, as it is now known to the world, was in 
existence in the second century, and that some trace of 
such episcopacy is to be found in the New Testament. 
Believing as we do that these inferences are entirely 
erroneous, we are led to examine Dr Lightfoot’s positions at 
more length than otherwise would be necessary. 

It gives no ordinary prominence to the question of the 
position of James in the mother church at Jerusalem, to be 
told that he ‘‘ alone within the period compassed by the 
apostolic writings can claim to be regarded as a bishop in 
the later and more special sense of the term.” 

This statement has the weight which the evidence of 
Scripture lends to it, but no more. Let us look at the New 
Testament to see what proof it affords of this alleged preced- 
ency and authority. On the night that Peter was led out 


' ** Philippians,” p. 93. 
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of prison by the angel, that apostle told the company 
of Christians met for prayer in the house of Mary, the 
mother of Mark, in Jerusalem, ‘‘ Go, shew these things 
unto James, and to the brethren” (Acts xii.17). In speak- 
ing of the “ pillars” of the church, Paul names James before 
Cephas and John (Gal. ii. 9). It is not said that he presided 
in the apostolic council; but he spoke and made a proposal 
which met the unanimous concurrence of the apostles and 
elders (Acts xv.18-21). Luke states that when Paul returned 
from his third missionary journey, he ‘‘went in with us unto 
James, and all the elders were present” (Acts xxi. 18). 
This is the whole evidence ; and on this very narrow basis 
is rested the broad conclusion, that James ‘‘ was singled out 
from the rest, and placed in a position of superior respon- 
sibility,” and that “‘the church of Jerusalem presents the 
earliest instance of a bishop.” 

Intelligent readers cannot fail to observe that James is 
never called a bishop by any inspired writer. Here how- 
ever we are reminded that this is not a question of names, 
but a question of things. To this it is sufficient to answer 
that names represent things; and if at a time certain things 
did not exist, this enables us to understand why names at 
the same time were not forthcoming. Though some now 
fancy that they discover in James the “ precedent and 
pattern of the later episcopate,” he is never said in Scrip- 
ture to have done any act peculiar to a prelate, or to have 
sustained any official character except that of an apostle. If 
James was not an apostle, as some suppose, it needs to be 
explained, how among the primitive Christians, who had 
not as yet learned to pay inordinate deference to birth, and 
who “knew no man after the flesh,” one not an apostle 
could take rank as a “pillar” with those who filled the 
highest office of the church and could guide the delibera- 
tions of a body in which both Peter and Paul sat as mem- 
bers.' In that case we would be asked to believe this 
contradiction, that although ‘‘God hath set some in the 
church, jirst apostles,” a man who is not an apostle takes 
the lead of those whom God hath set first, and that for no 
other reason than to supply to after ages the precedent for 
a prelate. But unfortunately for the theory, we are expressly 
' Gal. ii. 9; Acts xv. 13-21; and 1 Cor. xii. 28, 
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informed that James was an apostle. Whatever difficulty 
there may be about the complicated question in regard to 
the brethren of the Lord, we know on the evidence of 
Gal. i. 19 and of 1 Cor. xv. 7 that James was an apostle of 
Christ. That being so, no sound argument can be drawn 
from the position of an apostle to determine the position of 
other men who are not apostles. In fact, the whole argu- 
ment is surrendered when we are told, as at page 194: ‘‘ It 
is not to the apostle that we must look for the prototype of 
the bishop.” 

The simple fact is, that the apostles, who by appointment 
of the Lord held the highest place in the Christian society, 
were in charge of all the churches, and occupied the first 
place in any congregation where they were present. From 
the fact that James is met with on four separate occasions 
at Jerusalem, and never at any other place, we infer that 
he did not go forth on missionary journeys to the same 
extent as the other apostles, and that he resided in the 
mother Church almost constantly. This being so, he would 
naturally occupy a higher place than the local officers, and 
the elders would naturally look up for advice and direction 
to him as an apostle of Christ. Uninspired writers living 
in later times, and using the language of later times, might 
speak of him as a bishop; but in his connection with the 
church at Jerusalem there is no element, except that of 
more constant residence, to distinguish it from Paul’s con- 
nection with the church at Rome, or with any other church 
in which for a time he happened to be present. Permanent 
residence in a locality is not sufficient to turn an apostle 
into a bishop. The qualifications and functions of the one 
are widely different from those of the other. Since there is 
no identity of office, the position of James decides nothing. 
There can be no germ of episcopacy here. 

In regard to Timothy and Titus, it is not obvious to us 
that ‘the position occupied by these apostolic delegates 
fairly represents the function of the bishop early in the 
second century.” Unlike James, it is known that they were 
itinerant ministers who travelled from place to place in 
their efforts to diffuse the gospel, sometimes accompanying 
apostles, sometimes fulfilling commissions given them by 
apostles, and sometimes to all appearance acting independ- 
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ently. In the New Testament writings we find Timothy 
engaged in evangelistic work at Philippi, Berea, Athens, 
Thessalonica, Corinth, Ephesus, Troas, and Rome, visit- 
ing some of these places more than once. The history of 
Titus is not so fully recorded, but his name is associated 
with places so widely separate as Jerusalem, Corinth, Crete, 
Nicopolis, and Dalmatia. In their work at Ephesus and 
Crete they acted as delegates of the Apostle Paul, organising 
congregations, appointing officers, planting the gospel— 
doing in fact all that the apostle himself weuld have done 
had time permitted him to remain longer in these places. 
They were not local officers stationed permanently in a city 
or district; they were clothed with apostolic power and 
appointed to a special work, and when that special work was 
finished they went upon their way. Men entrusted with a 
temporary mission of this kind are usually needed at the 
introduction of the gospel to a locality, and at the first 
organisation of churches in a district; but they are not in 
ordinary cases necessary after a regular ministry has been 
appointed. Their office is analogous to that of the superin- 
tendents in the Church of Scotland at the Reformation, who, 
owing to the scarcity of Protestant ministers, were appointed 
to visit the towns in their respective districts to form con- 
gregations, and to select readers and teachers, but whose 
special duties ceased when a regular ministry was estab- 
lished. But evangelists specially commissioned on a tem- 
porary mission to regulate ecclesiastical affairs in a district, 
and to provide the churches with the regular officers, can 
afford no fair precedent for the permanent order of prelates 
who made their appearance afterwards. They had little in 
common with such dignitaries. They “held no local office,” 
they acted under a commission direct from the apostles of 
Christ, their position was temporary ; and when their work 
was finished in one district, they passed away to another. 
Some, indeed, fancy that in them they see “a link.” Any 
nexus, however feeble, may be entitled to such a name; but 
no sound argument can be based on their position and 
functions to sustain the authority afterwards claimed by 
bishops. No other men since their time can present the 
same evidence of apostolic powers. 

The next argument stated on behalf of the institution is 
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the alleged sanction of the apostle John. ‘‘ Asia Minor,” 
we are reminded, ‘‘ was the nurse, if not the mother, of 
episcopacy in the Gentile churches ;” and it is added that 
“so important an institution, developed in a Christian 
community of which St John was the living centre and 
guide, could hardly have grown up without his sanction.” 

Here surely there is some strange defect of proof. If 
John ever gave the alleged sanction, it ought to be proved ; 
but if it cannot be proved, no man is entitled to say that it 
was given, or that it could not have happened otherwise. 
From what is told us in the New Testament epistles, we are 
entitled to conclude that some practices existed in the 
Christian churches during the lifetime of the apostles which 
the apostles did not approve. 

Certainly the sanction of an apostle of Christ is the 
highest authority which any religious institution requires 
to produce; no Christian needs any better warrant for his 
faith or practice. If it can be shewn from the writings of 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved” that he sanctioned epis- 
copacy, we have not another word to say. That is quite 
sufficient. But to prove such sanction in the present case, 
unfortunately not a line is quoted from the New Testament, 
nor from any writing professing to be John’s. The only thing 
wearing the semblance of proof is the statement to the effect 
that the apostle spent his last days in Asia Minor, that 
episcopacy developed in that district at an early period, and 
that ‘‘ early tradition very distinctly connects his name with 
the appointment of bishops in these parts.” 

But in support of an institution which puts forward such 
high claims, and which has coloured so deeply the history 
of the Church for many centuries, we are surely entitled to 
receive from its ablest advocates something more solid than 
tradition. We prefer Scripture; but if Scripture is not 
forthcoming, we would accept the evidence of authentic 
history as to the time, place, and circumstances of its 
birth. Fair evidence from any source we welcome, but 
tradition in itself is not evidence, though sometimes it may 
legitimately be used to confirm what can be shewn on other 
grounds to be true. As in the New Testament age all pres- 
byters were bishops, it need surprise nobody to hear that John 
appointed bishops. Paul did so, as all admit, in the churches 
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of Lycaonia and Pisidia (Acts xiv. 23); and an appointment 
by John of a similar kind cannot do more for the system 
than an appointment by Paul. But everything depends 
here on the kind of bishop who was appointed. Was he a 
congregational bishop, that is, a presbyter set apart with a 
number of others to teach and rule in a single congregation ? 
Or was he a diocesan bishop, that is, a pastor presiding 
over a number of other pastors, and of distinct congrega- 
tions? Could it be shewn that John appointed a thousand 
bishops of the former kind, it would prove nothing for 
episcopacy as known to us. It would be otherwise, however, 
could it be proved that John by any deed or word of his lent 
approval to ‘“‘a presidency over the clergy and laity of a 
particular diocese, with a veto, and with the sole power of 
ordination.”! If John sanctioned this, then diocesan epis- 
copacy is proved. But John did not sanction this; on the 
contrary, he condemned it by implication when he spoke 
disapprovingly of a character who in every age has troubled 
the Church, ‘‘ Diotrephes who loveth to have the pre- 
eminence.” Such a line in his writings is proof sufficient 
that the venerable apostle was averse from the principle 
which lies at the root of diocesan episcopacy. 

Though in the alleged facts now noticed Dr Lightfoot 
thinks that he sees the foreshadow of the episcopate which 
was to arise outside the apostolic age, it is evident that 
he attaches greater importance to the purely historical 
argument. That argument as he states it is substantially 
this: No distinct signs of episcopal government appeared 
in Gentile Christendom up till a.p. 70; during the historical 
blank which extends over half a century after the fall of 
Jerusalem, episcopacy was matured and the Catholic Church 
consolidated; early in the second century the system is 
found established, and more fully in Asia Minor than else- 
where ; as John, the last surviving apostle, died about the 
year 100 a.p., it must have been in his lifetime, and presum- 
ably with his sanction, that the important change was 
brought about. In other words, when the sun of inspiration 
set in the first century, episcopacy was not in existence ; 
when the first glimmer of history breaks through the dark- 
ness of the second century, the institution is in active 

' Mr Haddan, article ‘‘ Bishop,” in Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary.” 
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operation. Dr Lightfoot would not perhaps call it a 
“hidden work of darkness,” but he says it was matured 
in what he describes as a “ historical blank.” 

The main force of the dissertation therefore is directed 
to prove that episcopacy commenced in Asia Minor, and 
prevailed through the greater part of Christendom, in the 
early part of the second century; or, as Mr Haddan puts it 
a little more broadly, that ‘bishops in the later sense are 
actually found in every church whatsoever, from the moment 
that any evidence exists at all.” The proof offered in 
support of this statement is a series of quotations from 
various writers, shewing that in many churches throughout 
the empire there was in the second century an ecclesiastical 
officer called the bishop, and in every place regarding which 
he finds this word used he imagines that he has proved 
episcopacy to be a settled institution. But here again 
everything turns on the meaning that we are to attach to 
the word bishop. Dr Lightfoot himself, in the course of 
his “ Dissertation,” uses that word in three senses—first, as a 
synonym for presbyter; secondly, as ‘chief of the pres- 
byters,” ‘‘the president of the presbyterial council;” and 
thirdly, as ruler of various distinct churches under pastors 
of their own, that is a diocesan bishop. Now the third of 
these is the only sense of the word which can serve a writer 
who wishes to prove that the prelatic form of government 
existed from the days of the apostles. The presence of a 
bishop who is only a presbyter, or who is merely the “ pre- 
sident of the presbyterial council,” will not suit the purpose. 
That in fact is our case. That is the very thing for which 
we contend. In every use of the word by any contemporary 
writer whatever, the bishop of the second century was either 
one of several presbyters in a single congregation, or he was 
the first of the council of presbyters in charge of a single 
congregation. In no case whatever was he a diocesan, 
ruling a number of separate churches each presided over by 
its own pastor. Dr Lightfoot assumes the contrary, but in 
no case does he attempt to prove that the second century 
bishop was a diocesan. 

That the bishop and the elder of the apostolic age were 
identical is now denied, as we understand, by nobody. 
That in the second half of the second century the name 
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bishop was given to the president of the council of presby- 
ters, and had become his special designation, we freely 
admit. That the first of the presbyters was then regarded 
as standing a step above his colleagues there is good. reason 
to believe. But such a state of things does not prove 
episcopacy. It is in fact the state of things which exists in 
most presbyterian congregations at present. Each of them 
is governed by a council of presbyters. In this council the 
presbyter who labours in word and doctrine is accustomed 
to preside. ‘To this elder who presides over his colleagues 
in the eldership custom gives the name, the minister, for 
the same reason that the presiding presbyter, to distinguish 
him from the other presbyters in the congregation, was in 
the second century called the bishop. On Dr Lightfoot’s 
principle, therefore, it would be easy to shew that episco- 
pacy now prevails in every presbyterian church throughout 
the world, because in every one of them there is a chief 
presbyter, who occupies a more prominent position than the 
others, and to whom the special name minister is appro- 
priated. As each church in the end of the second century 
had its bishop, presbyters, and deacons, so now a Presby- 
terian church in any district has its minister, presbyters, 
and deacons. This however cannot serve the advocate of 
modern episcopacy. To make good his historical argument, 
he would require to shew something more than that the 
chief of the presbyters is in the second century called the 
bishop ; he would need to make it clear that this bishop is 
a diocesan, that is, not the pastor of a single flock, but 
a pastor with various flocks and various pastors under his 
care. The omission of a point so essential is what entirely 
destroys Dr Lightfoot’s argument. 

The question is sometimes put to those who feel unable 
to believe the divine origin of episcopacy — How do you 
account for its early origin and rapid growth? You say 
that it was not instituted in the New Testament age, yet 
you admit that in the larger cities it was in full bloom in the 
fourth century ; how then did it originate? How did the 
human come to supersede the divine ? Was ita usurpation, 
and if so, how did the presbyters, from whom it wrested 
power, encounter it with such a feeble resistance? And how 
does it come that the presbyters, who found at last a master 
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placed over their heads, seem all the while unconscious of 
their own degradation ? 

This question we are not bound to answer by the neces- 
sities of our position. All we have to shew is, that episco- 
pacy as now understood was not an institution of the New 
Testament, or rather to shew that all the arguments, used to 
prove that it was, fail of their aim. If found to be a part of 
divine revelation, and made obligatory upon Christians, we 
receive it without scruple. If sanctioned by any inspired 
man, though not made obligatory, we give it the preference, 
and are ready to adapt ourselves to it as well as we can. 
But if we can find no authority for it in the Scriptures, and 
can shew that every attempt of the ablest theologians to 
find a basis for it there is a failure, then our work, so far as 
episcopacy is concerned, is done. Unscriptural institutions 
and practices have at all times been common in the world, 
and no argumentative obligation requires those, who find for 
them no authority in the Bible, to point out to their advo- 
cates how this or the other of them came into existence. 
Let those who look to them and value them find out for 
themselves how they have been misled, and why so many 
good men have come in the course of ages to prefer the 
human to the divine. It is not therefore in consequence of 
any logical obligation which the proof of Presbyterianism 
imposes, but simply as a matter of antiquarian and historical 
interest, that we proceed to shew how the medieval and 
modern episcopacy grew out of the state of things which we 
find existing in the New Testament Church. In this point 
of view, but in no other, is it interesting to inquire how the 
humble presbyter of a village church, who mingled with poor 
persecuted people, and who lived often by the proceeds of 
his manual toil, developed in the course of time into the 
pompous prelate of the middle ages, and adorned with mitre, 
pall, and crozier, took bis seat among the barons of an 
empire, and held his own with kings. This, as we think, 
can be done satisfactorily, without being under the necessity 
to leave for a moment the stepping-stones of historical fact. 

1. In the apostolic age, and in the second century, there 
is no record of any public edifice being erected for Christian 
worship. People met for worship in large or small com- 
panies, as circumstances permitted. The Christians of a 
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city in every case constituted then the ecclesia, that is the 
assembly or congregation of the city. On the other hand, 
the Christians of a province of a district are usually called 
the ecclesiai, or churches of the district, because they were 
formed into separate congregations. Even in Jerusalem 
and in Ephesus, where the Christians were more numerous 
in the apostolic age than in any other city, and where no 
doubt there were, for the sake of convenience, many small 
meetings held in private houses, they all constituted the 
congregation or church of the city. They were all one 
society, under the same government, and meeting together 
at stated times as the one assembly. No farther proof is 
required of this position than the fact, obvious to every 
careful reader of the New Testament, that the inspired 
writers constantly speak of the churches of Asia, Macedonia, 
Galatia, and Syria, but never of anything except the church 
at Jerusalem, Philippi, Ephesus, and Corinth respectively. 
Even when there is reason to think that there were Jewish 
and Gentile elements among the Christians of a city, it cannot 
be proved that they constituted in the apostolic age two 
distinct churches, and therefore such a thing cannot in any 
case. be legitimately assumed." 

2. In each congregation of the apostolic age there was a 
plurality of bishops or elders. It was so in the church at 
Jerusalem, at Ephesus, at Philippi, and even in the newly 
formed churches in Lycaonia and Pisidia.’ 

3. Each one of these was called a presbyter from his age, 
and a bishop from his duty. He was one of the overseers, 
charged with the instruction and guidance of the flock. 
That the same man was in New Testament times called 
indifferently bishop or presbyter, no man has proved with 
more convincing clearness than Dr Lightfout himself.* This 
being established from Scripture, it is not lawful for us to 
interpret the word bishop to mean any officer different from 
a presbyter, down till we meet one clear occurrence of the 
word which cannot bear this interpretation. No such 
instance can be found we are persuaded in the New Testa- 
ment. On the contrary, every occurrence of the word in the 

1 Lightfoot on the ‘‘ Galatians,” p. 323 ; and ‘ Philippians,” p. 219. 


2 See Acts xxi. 18, xx. 17; Phil. i. 1; Acts xiv. 23. 
* “ Philippians,” p. 93. 
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inspired writings is an illustration of the fact that bishop is 
only another name for presbyter. 

Not only so, but Clement of Rome, the earliest of the 
uninspired Christian writers, in the letter which, in the last 
decade of the first century, he addressed to the Church of 
God sojourning at Corinth, remonstrating with them on the 
expulsion of their presbyters, used the two words exactly in 
the Scriptural sense. He knows no officers in the local 
church except bishops and deacons; the office from which 
the presbyters have been driven is the episcopate ; he makes 
no mention of a prelate in any form, and exhorts the people 
—not to submit to the bishop, as he would have done had 
there been any one in the Corinthian Church sustaining that 
character, but to submit to their presbyters. His words 
have been often cited, but they will bear to be cited again:— 

“Having preached over countries and cities, they (the apostles) 
appointed their first converts, after having proved them by the Spirit, 
to be the bishops and deacons of those about to believe. . . . For our sin 
is not small if we thrust out of the episcopate those who in a blameless 
and holy manner have presented gifts. Blessed are the presbyters who 
have gone before, and have had a fruitful and complete release ; for they 
are not afraid that any will remove them from the place secured by them. 
But we see that you have removed some well-behaved men from the 
ministry which they had blamelessly and honourably filled. . . . Ye 
therefore who have laid the foundation of the sedition, submit to the 
presbyters, and be educated into repentance, bending the knees of your 
heart.” ? 

Not much is now known of Hermas, the author of ‘ the 
Pastor.” If credit can be given to the ‘‘ Muratorian Frag- 
ment,” which is believed to be a product of the second 
century, he was brother of Pius, said to be Roman bishop 
from 148 to 156 a.p. Ifso, ‘‘ the Pastor’ may be set down to 
the year 150, or thereabout. It also testifies to the fact that 
the presidents of the church were, at the time it was written, 
called without distinction presbyters and bishops, that their 
office was to give instruction, and that they needed in his 
time the admonition of living at peace with each other:— 

“ Tell, therefore,” says Hermas, “ those who preside over the church to 
direct their ways in righteousness, . . . But you will read them in this 
city along with the presbyters who preside over the church. . . . I say 
to you who preside over the church and love the first seats, be not like 
sorcerers. . . - How will you instruct the elect of God if you yourselves 


} “ Epist. ad Corinthios,” cap. 42, 44, 57. 
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have not instruction? Instruct each other, and be at peace among your- 
selves.”'? .., 


4. The work of the presbyters in an apostolic congregation 
was to rule the Christian society, and to feed the flock with 
knowledge. Some of them, as might be expected, discharged 
their duty better than others; some ruled well, others not 
so well; while others, in addition to ruling well, laboured in 
word and doctrine. The people were commanded to mark 
their sense of the diligence of the presbyters by conferring 
on the worthy an increase of respect and remuneration. 
‘ Let the elders that rule well be worthy of double honour, 
especially they who labour in word and doctrine” (1 Tim. 
v.17). This is the only passage of Scripture which warrants 
any distinction whatever among the presbyters of a congre- 
gation. Compliance with this injunction covered changes 
which arose in the most natural way, and out of which 
eventually the hierarchical system was developed. Eight or 
ten presbyters charged with the guidance and instruction of 
a local society of Christians would for purposes of order 
appoint from among themselves a chairman or president. 
At first the choice might probably fall on the oldest of the 
presbyters, but very soon the office would devolve on the 
most eminent for gifts, for labour, and for success. This is 
the first piece of honour which would come to the man who, 
in addition to ruling well in the congregation, should also 
labour in word and doctrine. Dr Lightfoot himself admits 
this when he remarks that ‘‘the existence of a council or 
college necessarily supposes a presidency of some kind, 
whether this presidency be assumed by each in turn or 
lodged in the hands of a single person.”* The selection 
of one of the presbyters to preside in the meetings of the 
presbytery, enables us to account satisfactorily for the dis- 
tinction which soon arose between the presiding presbyter 
and his brethren. At the beginning he was simply first 
among his equals; but the permanence of his position, no 
less than his talents and character, gave him weight, and it 
soon came to be believed that he was of a different rank 
and order. The inference in the circumstances was inevit- 
able. A man could not take the place of honour conferred 

1 « Pastor,” vis. ii, 2, 4; vis. iii. 9. 
* « Philippians,” p. 205. 
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upon him by his colleagues, and occupy it at every stated 
meeting, without gradually producing the impression on 
others that he filled a higher office than any of the colleagues 
over whom he presided. There is here no usurpation appa- 
rent on the one side, and no degradation on the other. 
There is, in fact, no violence, no wrench, no glaring innova- 
tion; everything moves on so naturally that one would 
almost think that it was always so. Still there is a change. 
The presiding presbyter appears to be above his brethren, 
although the fact is that he is only one of themselves, and 
possesses no authority whatever except what they have 
voluntarily conferred. To avoid the natural inference that 
the permanent president is of higher rank than those over 
whom he presides, the Presbyterian churches even at this 
day are under the necessity of changing their moderators 
every yerr. But the Christians of the second century did 
not possess our dear-bought experience. With them the 
presiding presbyter was a permanent officer in the congre- 
gation. The result was inevitable. He soon came to think 
himself, and to be thought by others, an officer of higher 
rank than the colleagues over whom he ruled. 

5. A new officer requires of necessity a special name. It 
is impossible in the nature of things that the man who 
statedly occupies the chief seat in the meetings of the 
presbytery can continue to be known by the same name as 
those over whom he presides. His functions being now 
somewhat different from those of his colleagues, the office 
demands a special designation of its own. The head of a 
jury, though only a juror like his colleagues, is called the 
foreman. The presbyter who presides over his brethren in 
a Presbyterian court is called the moderator. The pres- 
byter who presided over the presbyters of a congregation in 
in the second century was called the bishop. In other 
words, a name originally common to all the presbyters is 
henceforth applied to the first of the presbyters, who now 
stands out distinctly from his colleagues as the ruler and 
teacher of the congregation. 

6. Upon the existing records of the earliest ages, scanty as 
they are, traces are still discernible of a time when the 
bishop was only the first presbyter in the congregation, and 
had little to distinguish him from the other presbyters except 
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the name. In illustration of this remark, we may refer to 
the case of Polycarp, the date of whose martyrdom is usually 
set down to 167 a.p. In regard to him, Irenzus, one of his 
pupils, tells us in one place that he was ‘‘ by the apostles 
constituted in Asia a bishop in the church in Smyrna,” a 
fact which, considering that it was the practice of the 
apostles to appoint bishops in every congregation (Acts 
xiv. 23; Acts xx. 28; Phil.i. 1 and Titus i. 5), we can well 
believe ; while in another he designates him ‘‘ that blessed 
and apostolic presbyter,” applying both designations to the 
same man.’ But what is more to our present purpose, 
Polycarp himself, in his ‘‘ Epistle to the Philippians,” 
written about 150 a.p., does not assume the title of bishop, 
yet he uses language which implies that the presiding 
presbyter even at that date stood out in distinction from his 
brethren: ‘‘ Polycarp and the presbyters that are with him to 
the Church of God sojourning at Philippi.” He does not 
call himself the Bishop of Smyrna; he does not drop a word 
to imply that there was any change in the government of 
the church of Philippi, to which he writes, different from 
what existed in the days of Paul; yet the peculiar form of 
address which he employs shews that he did not regard his 
position as being exactly the same with that of the presby- 
ters over whom he presided. 

Ireneus wrote his great work, ‘“‘ Against Heresies,” some- 
time after the martyrdom of Polycarp, between 182 and 
188 a.p. In him the distinction between the first of the 
presbyters has grown more marked, but it is not so deep as 
to obliterate the fact that they were originally equal in every 
respect. He speaks interchangeably of the succession of 
presbyters and of the succession of bishops; he calls the 
office of the presbyters an episcopate, and designates the 
Roman bishops before his own time as presbyters. Such 
language testifies to the original identity of office; but that 
a distinction to some extent exists in his time is shewn by 
the circumstances referred to by Dr Lightfoot that he never 
bestows on any mere presbyter the designation bishop. The 
following quotations illustrate these facts in regard to the 
standpoint of Ireneus :— 


' Treneus, Haer., iii, 3. 4; and ‘‘ Epistle to Florinus,” in Eus., H. E., 
v. 20. 
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“*But when again we refer them to that tradition which takes origin 
from the apostles, and which is preserved by means of successions of 
presbyters in the churches, they are opposed to tradition, saying,’ &c.— 
“Her.” iii. 2. 2. 


“We can reckon those who were appointed bishops by the apostles 
and their successors till our own time.’—“ Heer.” iii. 3. 1. 

“*We must therefore obey the presbyters who are in the church, 
those who, as I have shewn, possess the succession from the apostles ; 
who, along with the succession of the episcopate, have received the sure 
gift of truth according to the will of the Father. —“ Heer.” iv. 26. 2. 

“*We must adhere to those who, as I have said before, preserve the 
doctrine of the apostles, and who, with the rank of the presbytery, 
exhibit sound speech and conversation without offence for the confirma- 
tion and the reproof of others.’—“ Heer.” iv. 26. 4. 

“*Those presbyters, before Soter, who stood at the head of the church 
of which you are now leader, I mean Anicetus and Pius, Hyginus, Teles- 
phorus, and Xystus, neither themselves observed [that time of keeping 
Easter] nor enjoined it on their people.’”—“ Letter to Victor,” in Euse- 
bius “H. E.,” v. 24. 


These passages bear witness to the fact that in the most 
important churches the bishop was regarded late in the second 
century simply as a presbyter, and that it was but gradually 
it came to be believed there was any distinction between 
them. When talents and labour came to be taken into 
account, the distinction became in every way more marked 
than when the bishop succeeded to his presidency simply in 
virtue of his seniority. ‘‘ The first presbyters,” says a Latin 
commentator of the fourth century, ‘‘ were called bishops, so 
that when one would die, the next should succeed, him. . . . 
But when the next presbyters were found unworthy to hold 
the primacy, the plan was altered, the council providing 
that not the order of time but merit should make the 
bishop.”' Jerome, the most learned of the Latin fathers, 
was equally persuaded that the superiority of the bishop to 
the presbyter was the result of a mere human arrangement, 
not of any appointment of God. In one of his epistles, after 
shewing from the New Testament that the same persons are 
called without distinction presbyters and bishops, he adds— 
‘But afterwards one was chosen to preside over the others 


? «‘Primi presbyteri episcopi appellabantur, ut recedente eo, sequens ei 
succederet. . . . Sed quia coeperunt sequentes presbyteri indigni inveniri ad 
primatus tenendos, immutata est ratio, prospiciente concilio ut non ordo sed 
meritum crearet episcopum.”—Hilary the Deacon on Eph. iv. 12. Migne, 
xvii, c. 388. 
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as a remedy for division, lest each man drawing towards 
himself should break up the Church of Christ.”' And then 
he goes on to make a remark which shews that late in the 
fourth century there was only one ministerial act which the 
presbyter had lost his right to perform—‘“ For what does a 
bishop do, with the exception of ordination, that a presbyter 
cannot perform?” Another writer of the same century 
asks the significant question: ‘‘ What is a bishop but the 
first presbyter, that is, the highest priest ?”* These passages 
shew that two hundred years after the bishop stood out dis- 
tinctly from the presbyter, and when in most of the larger 
cities he had developed into a full-blown prelate, the best 
instructed members of the church had not yet forgotten the 
story of his humble origin. 

7. At what point, we may next inquire, did the presiding 
presbyter come to be recognised as an officer distinct from 
those over whom he presided? The nearest approach that 
we can make to the answer, is to ascertain from contem- 
porary evidence the point at which he was known by a 
special name. When we find that one of the presbyters in a 
church is marked out by the special designation of the bishop, 
we may feel assured that in the age when the writer lived 
there was some man who thus stood out distinctly from others 
in the various churches. In describing the past, every author 
uses the language of his own time. When was this title 
applied ? Eusebius cannot guide us here, for he lived in 
the fourth century, and wrote in the language of his own 
age. Nothing but contemporary evidence can avail for the 
decision of this point. If the extant literature of the second 
century was more abundant, we might be able to make a 
closer approximation to the truth ; but as it is not, we can 
be guided only by such evidence as we possess. 

Commencing at a late point in the second century, and 
travelling upwards, we find Irenzus, who wrote between 182 
and 188 a.p., stating in regard to the church at Rome: 
“The blessed apostles who founded and built up that church 
entrusted the ministry of the episcopate to Linus. . . . But 
Anacletus succeeded him; and after him, in the third place 

1 « Epistola, cxlvi.,” ‘‘ Ad Evangelum,” Migne, vol. xxii. c. 1194. 


2 Pseudo-Augustine, probably Hilary, ‘‘ Quaestiones,” ci., Migne, vol. 
xXxxv., c. 2302. 
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from the apostles, Clement is allotted the episcopate.’’' 
This statement is in some points very inaccurate, and we 
must not accept without hesitation the words of a man who 
speaks about obscure matters which occurred in a distant 
city more than a hundred years before the time when he 
wrote, and certainly not in opposition to the already cited 
statement of Clement himself; but the language of Ireneus 
is decisive, that at the time when he wrote (182-188), one 
man in a congregation held an office, named the episcopate, 
which no other in the congregation held at the same time 
as himself. 

The ‘‘Muratorian Fragment on the Canon,” usually 
assigned to a.p. 170, takes us back to a point a little earlier 
than Ireneus. It speaks of Pius occupying the chair of the 
church in Rome—‘ Very lately, and in our own times, 
Hermas in Rome wrote ‘ The Pastor,’ while the bishop, Pius, 
his brother, sat in the chair of the church in that city.”’ 
Pius was bishop in the Roman Church from 143-156 a.p., 
and the ‘‘ Fragment,” written about twenty years later, 
speaks of him as ‘‘the bishop,” and “ sitting in the chair.” 
The evidence shew that about 170 there was one man who 
was regarded as marked off from the Roman presbytery by 
certain special distinctions. 

Perhaps still earlier in the century than the author of 
the ‘‘Muratorian Fragment,” we may place Dionysius of 
Corinth. He addressed an epistle to the Roman Christians, 
in which he speaks of Soter, who stands twelfth on the list 
of Roman bishops, and who occupied that position from 
168-176 a.p., as “your blessed bishop,” and praises his 
liberality to the poor and to strangers.’ In the same 
chapter Eusebius represents Dionysius as saying that his 
letters are very much corrupted; but inasmuch as the 
application of the epithet before us is corroborated by other 
evidence, we may regard it as an authentic part of his letter 
where he speaks to the Romans of their bishop. This shews 
that in the ordinary speech used in Corinth about 170 a.p. 
there was one man in a church known as the bishop. There 
are several other similar statements in the same chapter, 
but as Eusebius does not profess to give his very words, we 


1 Haer. iii. 3. 3. 2 “ Westcott on the Canon,” p. 562. 
# Eusebius, Hist. Ece., iv. 23. 
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cannot argue from them as to the application of the word 
bishop in the second century. 

Hegesippus, who wrote about the year 150 a.p., carries 
us up to a still earlier point in the century. He is the first 
known writer who speaks of any person as the bishop of a 
place. His testimony cannot be admitted in evidence of 
the meaning attached to the word a century before his time, 
more especially when it is found to be in contradiction to 
what are both inspired and contemporary statements; but 
it is proof unimpeachable as to the arrangements of his 
own time, the middle of the second century. Eusebius’ 
represents him as saying :— 

“The church of the Corinthians remained in the right faith even until 
Primus acted as bishop in Corinth, with whom I made acquaintance 
when sailing to Rome, and spent some days at Corinth.” 

In the same chapter Eusebius represents Hegesippus as 
saying also :— 

“ And after James the Just had been put to death for the same reason 
as the Lord had been, again Simeon, the son of Cleophas, the Lord’s 
uncle, was appointed bishop, whom they all put forward as second, 
because he was the cousin of the Lord.” 

The account which Hegesippus gives of James, both here 
and elsewhere,’ is so traditional and untrustworthy, that we 
are entitled to give him very little credit when he speaks of 
the position occupied either by him or by Simeon; but the 
use which he makes of the designation bishop shews that in 
the time of the writer, that is 150 a.p., that officer was regarded 
as filling a post a degree higher than the presbyters of the 
congregation. The name bishop had then ceased to be the 
appropriate designation of the presbyters; it is about 150 
a.D. limited to one of their number, who presides in the 
meetings of the church. 

If we are correct in ascribing ‘‘ The Pastor” of Hermas 
to the year 150, although it must be allowed that in most of 
these dates there is only an approach to accuracy, we can 
carry the inquiry no higher up. In one of his Similitudes,’ 
Hermas has occasion to speak of bishops, but as if supposing 
that his meaning might be misunderstood, he adds imme- 
diately, as if by way of explanation, “‘ that is, the presidents 


? Hist. Ece., iv. 22. * Eusebius, H. E., ii. 23. 
° * Pastor,” Sim. iii. 9. 27— ‘* Episcopi, id est presides ecclesiarum.” 
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of churches.” This is the earliest instance in extant 
ecclesiastical literature where the word bishop is used to 
convey the idea of superiority to a presbyter. This is found 
in a work which Neander sets down to the year 156, but 
which could not with any degree of probability be assigned 
to any earlier date than 140 a.p. The fact that the author 
finds it necessary to interpret his own application of the 
word, shews that the public had not previously been accus- 
tomed to attach to it the idea which afterwards it was used 
to convey—superiority to a presbyter.’ 

8. In conducting this inquiry, it may be observed that we 
make no use either of the Ignatian or Clementine forgeries, 
both of which count for much with the advocates of episco- 
pacy. That Ignatius is a forgery first and last, in the 
shortest as well as the longest recension, Dr Killen has 
conclusively shewn,’ and with testimonies of that class it 
is not necessary for us to trouble ourselves. Acquaintance 
with the genuine literature of the time very much deepens the 
impression produced by the other arguments, and convinces 
unprejudiced minds that the state of things described by 
the Pseudo-Ignatius could not have existed very long before 
the end of the second century, nor very long after the begin- 
ning of the third. The forger, by putting his sentiments 
into the mouth of a venerable Christian pastor who was put 
to death early in the second century, wishes to give the 
stamp of antiquity to a state of things which existed at the 
beginning of the third century; and in this point of view 
these celebrated forgeries are valuable as shewing the state 
of things which existed at the time when they were actually 
composed. 

But who and what is the bishop, let us inquire, whom 
the Ignatian epistles do so much to exalt? He stands out, 
no doubt, in vivid distinctness from his presbyters, but he 
is the pastor of a single congregation, not a prelate ruling 
over various pastors and many congregations ; his see is a 
parish, not a diocese ; and his presbyters are the colleagues 
over whom he presides in the church committed to their 


1 Dr Killen has urged this consideration with his usual vigour. (See 
** Ancient Church,” p. 549.) Some MSS., however, omit the clause, ‘id est 
presides ecclesiarum.” 

2 “Ancient Church,” p. 387. 
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joint care. The episcopacy of the end of the second century 
is only congregational episcopacy. The exhortations given 
are quite inconsistent with the circumstances of a prelate, 
ruling an extensive territory containing many pastors and 
many churches. One of his maxims is: ‘‘ If a man become 
known apart from the bishop he has destroyed himself,” ' 
a statement made with the view of discouraging self-assertion 
on the part of the laity, and encouraging them to co-operation 
with the bishop; but the sphere of the bishop’s rule must 
be very limited indeed, if every man can possibly act along 
with him, and if to act independently of him in any 
circumstances is to commit moral suicide. In a diocese 
multitudes cannot possibly avoid being known apart from 
the bishop; they have not the bishop always at their elbow 
to take counsel with before they act. Again, in the same 
chapter men and women who marry are advised to “‘ marry 
with the counsel of the bishop,” which might be done with 
ease if the bishop is the pastor of a single church, but not 
very conveniently if he is the head pastor of all the churches 
of a diocese. The design of the forger is quite evident; it 
is to elevate the episcopate by representing that nothing 
is to be done in the congregation without the presence and 
concurrence of the pastor; he never contemplates the case of 
many churches under one ruler. This could be shewn still 
more clearly were we to pass outside the Syriac recension, 
and cite the seven epistles, which prior to the time of Dr 
Cureton were generally accepted as genuine. But enough 
has been said to prove that the only bishop known to the 
Pseudo-Ignatius is the pastor, who with his presbyters and 
deacons presides over a single congregation; the forger 
evidently spoke of matters as he found them, and in his 
wildest fancies did not dream of a diocesan. 

The superiority of the bishop to the presbyter in the end 
of the second century is analogous to that of the minister 
over the elder in a Presbyterian congregation at present. 
The first presbyter in a congregation, on whom the responsi- 
bility of providing for the instruction of the people is thrown, 
is now called the minister; in the end of the second century 
he would have been called the bishop. The superiority of 
one man over other men of the same order in the church, 


1 Ignatius (Syriac Recension) Epistle to Polycarp, ch. 5. 
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results now as it resulted then, partly from convenience and 
partly from the desire to confer double honour upon that 
presbyter, who, in addition to ruling well, labours in word 
and doctrine (1 Tim. v.17). Had matters stopped at this 
point in primitive times, no great evil could have been the 
consequence. Combined with the councils which began to 
meet in the provinces from the middle of the second century, 
and which formed a tribunal of reference and appeal, the 
congregational episcopacy of that time would have supplied 
a form of government, not perhaps perfect nor even highly 
organised, but adapted to the times, and enough to serve all 
reasonable uses. No Presbyterian could take just exception 
to such a state of things, for the congregational episcopacy 
of the second century is substantially the mode of govern- 
ment that exists before his eyes in the Christian congregation 
of which he isa member. But unfortunately the develop- 
ment still went forward at a rapid race, until out of congre- 
gational episcopacy there emerged both the diocesan prelate 
and the full blown hierarchy of later times. 

9. So soon as the idea was well established that the 
bishop was of a different order and superior in rank to the 
presbyter, a systematic effort was made to increase the 
distance between them. Everything henceforth was made to 
depend on the bishop, the main ruler and teacher of the 
congregation. Ireneus spoke of the succession of bishops 
as an evidence and guarantee for the transmission of apostolic 
truth, an innocent fancy which, like many another, time 
has blown into air. The Pseudo-Ignatius laboured to 
represent the bishop as the centre of unity in the congre- 
gation, around which presbyters, deacons, and people were 
to gather, and who by his powerful influence was to control 
them all. Tertullian taught that while presbyters, deacons, 
and laymen might all under certain circumstances baptise, 
none of them was to do so without the authority of the 
bishop.' Cyprian took higher ground still, for he asserted 
that the bishop was the representative of Christ; that he 
was the channel of divine grace to the congregation, and that 
the church is by divine right founded on the bishops.? 

These opinions, so much at variance with the teaching of 
the New Testament and with the authentic writings of the 

1 De Baptismo, ch. 17. ? Epistola, xxvi. 
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early part of the second century, but now sedulously incul- 
cated by the higher minds, did much to pervade the public 
sentiment with a superstitious veneration for the episcopal 
office. The sacerdotal notion which is found to exist in the 
second century, and to grow stronger in the third, contri- 
buted to the same result. The bishop, as Tertullian calls 
him in the passage referred to a moment ago, is now the 
summus sacerdos, the highest priest. But what did most 
to alter his position was the division of the one city congre- 
gation and the establishment of several congregations in the 
same place. In the second half of the third century, in the 
interval between the Decian and Diocletian persecutions, 
government had grown so tolerant, and Christians so power- 
ful and rich, that then for the first time edifices were erected 
for public worship. In the larger cities no edifice was large 
enough to hold the congregation, and this led to the estab- 
lishment in the suburbs of new congregations, and these 
came in time to build edifices of their own. The first hint 
of this is given in the case of Alexandria in Egypt, between 
254 and 260; but soon afterwards traces of it are found in 
other places as well. The original idea was that these 
suburban and village churches were only outlying parts of 
the bishop’s parish, and presbyters were sent forth by him 
to conduct public worship in them.’ One result of this was, 
that the bishop, instead of one large congregation, had now 
in every great city a number of separate congregations, each 
supplied with a presbyter directed by him. From the begin- 
ning of the fourth century the congregational bishop had 
become in the most natural way possible a diocesan, and 
henceforth, in all the great centres of population at least, 
episcopacy in its prelatic form was virtually established. 
The alliance between Church and State, which may be said 
to date from the year 324, added much to the power as well 
as dignity of the prelates. The edicts of the emperor 
invested them with a civil jurisdiction. They forthwith 
entered on a new career of ambition. They extended their 
sees into rural districts and remote villages, they swept the 
country bishops out of their way, they multiplied their 
churches and their presbyters, they began to attend at 


' See on this subject Eusebius, E. H., vii. 11 and 24, viii. 1 ; Council of 
Elvira (305 a.p.), canon 77 ; Council of Neocesarea, canon 13, 
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court and to whisper into the ear of court favourites and of 
queens. The lordly bishop of the fifth century had little in 
common with the humble bishop of the second, except the 
name. The latter was one of those feeble folk who ‘‘ make 
their houses in the rocks,” but the latter belonged to the 
class who take hold with their hand, and are in king’s 
palaces. 

10. Long after the bishop had reached a recognised 
position as the superior of the presbyter it must have been 
a difficult matter to shew cause for his existence, and to 
point out any work reserved for him which presbyters were 
incapable of doing. There was ordination, it might be said ; 
but then the prophets and teachers of Antioch had laid their 
hands on Saul and Barnabas, and the gift of the ministry 
was given to Timothy “with the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery ;”! while Firmilian, Bishop of Cappadocia, in 
his letter to Cyprian, states that ‘‘ all power and grace are 
established in the church where the elders preside, who pos- 
sess the power both of baptising, and of imposition of hands, 
and of ordaining.”* Then there was the anointing with oil ; 
but this too, so far as it is in accordance with the Scriptures, 
was the prerogative and duty of the elders of the church 
(James v.14). In either of these directions there was no 
peculiar work for the bishop, without wresting from the 
presbyters what was theirs by divine appointment and by 
ancient practice. The difficulty however was gradually got 
over. The imposition of a bishop’s hands became the 
essence of ordination. He was to supply the presbyters 
with the consecrated oil. He was to dedicate edifices for 
public worship. He was to lay on hands in confirmation. 
After the city church was divided he was to visit the various 
congregations of his diocese. Some of these episcopal acts 
were once the duties of presbyters, some of them were 
unnecessary until the new circumstances of the third cen- 
tury called for new arrangements, and some of them were 
acts without any divine authority whatever. But they 
served a purpose; they supplied the new-born prelate with 


1 Acts xiii. 1-3, and 1 Tim iv. 14. 

2 See Migne, vol. iii. c. 1161: ‘*‘ Omnis potestas et gratia in ecclesia consti- 
tuta sit, ubi president majores natu qui et baptizandi, et manum imponendi, 
et ordinandi possident potestatem,” 
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work that presbyters were forbidden to do, and widened the 
distinction between him and his former colleagues. Yet in 
spite of forged epistles and the canons of councils, the tradi- 
tion of the old identity was long of dying out; and Jerome, 
towards the end of the fourth century, asked, in words 
already quoted, ‘‘ What does a bishop do, ordination excepted, 
that a presbyter cannot perform?” And in his comment 
on Titus i. 5 he inserted the memorable words, which shew 
that the long catalogues of bishops found in Eusebius and 
in other writers did not and could not impose upon him: 
‘‘ As the presbyters therefore know that they are by the custom 
of the church made subject to him who is set over them, so 
let the bishops know that they are superior to presbyters 
more by custom than by any real appointment of the Lord.” 
The monk of Bethlehem submitted to episcopacy, as many 
a man has done since then, but all the while no man knew 
better the rock out of which it was hewn. 

11. The provincial synods did much to develop the 
episcopal system further. These synods usually met in the 
chief town of the province, and as a matter of course the 
bishop, in whose church they met, would naturally preside. 
He came to be regarded as the first bishop, the primate of 
his province; and thus even before Constantine gave the 
church the repose and honour and influence of an established 
religion, the metropolitan system was in preparation. The 
Council of Nice in its fourth canon made the ratification of 
the metropolitan necessary, when other bishops ordained a 
bishop without his presence. Other councils also recognised 
the right of the bishop of the chief city to take the head of 
the other bishops of the province. This was the origin of 
the archbishop, or metropolitan bishop. Had the develop- 
ment stopped at this point, throughout the Western as well 
as Eastern Church, we would have had some such episcopal 
system universally prevalent as is now presented in the 
Anglican communion. But the end had not yet come. 

12. In the fifth century, five of these metropolitan sees 
stood out in grand importance—importance derived mainly 
from numbers, wealth, education, and political considera- 
tions—above all the others. These were Rome, Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. The bishop 
of each of these cities thought that he had special claims 
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of his own to rank and position. In the fourth century 
the name patriarch was a title of respect given to any 
bishop, but in the fifth century it was limited to the bishops 
of these five great cities to distinguish them from metro- 
politans of a lower rank. This ended the hierarchical 
development, so far as the Eastern Church is concerned; and 
its highest prelates are known at this day by the name 
patriarchs. 

13. The temporalities bestowed upon the hierarchy by the 
kings and princes of Europe did much to increase the conse- 
quence of Christian prelates. In the New Testament church 
better men than bishops were menders of nets and makers 
of tents. For many a day presidents of churches lived 
by the profits of a trade, or by the oblations of the poor. 
But everything was altered now. Riches and honours flowed 
in upon the clergy in copious streams. By the favour of 
Pepin and Charlemagne, as well as by the weakness of the 
Byzantine Empire, the Roman Bishop became king of Central 
Italy. Emperors and princes bestowed rich endowments on 
the Church, and over the face of Europe theyconverted bishops 
into barons and counts ; secular rank was counted so precious 
that the clergy fought for it, as kings and pretenders fought 
for crowns, until at last, in the throned ecclesiastic, arrayed 
in gorgeous apparel, with the mitre on his head and the 
crozier in his hand, it was hard even for imagination to 
discover the lineal representative of the New Testament 
presbyter, who earned any little honour which he had by 
ruling the Christian society of his native town with diligence, 
and by labouring among its members in word and doctrine. 

14. Though the title was sometimes given him by others, 
the Roman bishop never himself assumed the name of 
patriarch. That in his opinion would have been to 
descend to the level of at least four other prelates, each of 
whom he regarded as his inferior. He was smitten with a 
still higher and more daring ambition. He aimed at being 
Head of the Church, Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth, the 
father and teacher of all Christians. Special circumstances 
favoured his claim, and by a long and patient course of 
action he came at last to have his claim recognised in all 
the churches of the West. Thisisthe papacy. The episco- 
pal idea had at last developed into a system, in which one 
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bishop claims to be the divinely-appointed head of all the 
bishops of the world, and has his claim to supremacy 
acknowledged by the better half of them. In the Pope, 
Western Christendom had reached at last the centre of unity, 
the guardian of truth, and the vicegerent of God, which the 
Pseudo-Ignatius, Ireneus, and Cyprian had sought for 
in vain in the congregational bishop, and to him, as the 
climax of ecclesiastical development, it was found that their 
principles naturally and consistently led up. Thus it 
remained through all the medieval period, until at the 
Reformation the invention of printing set the Bible free, and 
the scales droped from men’s eyes. 

15. Another development has reached its consummation 
in our own day. For several centuries vague claims to 
infallibility had been occasionally put forward, but men 
did not appear to agree as to where this attribute is lodged. 
Some said it was vested in the Church; others said it was 
lodged in the Church’s Head. These divergent statements 
have in our own day taken bodily shape and form. A great 
council, representing all the different parts of the Roman 
Catholic world, has met lately, and affirmed that infallibility 
is deposited in the Roman bishop, as head and representa- 
tive of Christendom. Every devout Roman Catholic is now 
bound to see in the Pope a teacher who, when he speaks 
from his chair on a question of faith and morals, cannot 
possibly fall into error. At the same time the ordinary 
prelates have been depressed by the council, and no longer 
execute their duties on the ground of a divine commission, 
but simply as the delegates of the reigning pontiff of the day. 

Have we at last reached the end? In the course of eighteen 
centuries, by slow and on some occasions by imperceptible 
steps, the Church has changed its government from a Chris- 
tian democracy up to an ecclesiastical autocracy, lodged in 
the hands of a single individual. What is to follow? Fancy 
feels helpless in the effort to picture any further develop- 
ment in the same direction. Is the present posture of the 
ecclesiastical world to be permanent? Or, is the Church 
now to reverse its course, disencumber itself of the additions 
and of the spoil it has gathered, and under the pressure of 
circumstances to travel slowly back to the point from which 
it started ? Nothing is more easy than to misread the signs 
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of the times; but it would certainly seem as if at present 
Christians were thinking of going back to the early ages. At 
all events the Pontiff has lost his crown. The bishop in 
some countries has ceased to be a peer. The title ‘‘ My 
Lord,” as applied to an ecclesiastic professing to be the suc- 
cessor of Peter and Paul, is something of which Christians 
begin to feel ashamed. It may be that in the revolutions of 
ages men will return to primitive simplicity and truth, that 
the prelate will take his departure, and that in his room 
there will come once more the second century bishop, whose 
characteristic was, that he was, ‘‘ chief of the presbyters, but 
not chief over the presbyters ;” and that the world will yet 
discover a meaning in the long-forgotten words, ‘‘ Ye know 
that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercise authority upon them, but rr 
SHALL NOT BE SO AMONG YOU.” Tuomas WITHEROW. 


Art. Il.—Baptism for the Dead. 


MNHE obscurities in the New Testament do not arise, as is 

the case with many of the obscurities in classical writings, 
from any uncertainty as to the original text; at least this is 
not a prominent cause of obscurity ; for, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary number of various readings, thanks to the labours 
of Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, we now possess a text 
which to all intents and purposes is restored to its original 
purity. Nor do many of these obscurities arise from a defective 
knowledge of the language in which the New Testament was 
written; for, although there are but few remains of that 
particular dialect of the Greek used by the sacred writers, yet 
such is the accuracy of scholars that in general there is little 
reason to doubt that the true meaning of the words has been 
ascertained. But, among other reasons, three may be especially 
assigned for our difficulty in understanding certain scriptural 
passages. First, there is undeniably a certain obscurity in 
the style of many of the sacred writers. This is obviously the 
case in the epistles of St Paul. That great apostle was careless 
about style; his impetuous spirit hurried him along; he often 
deserts the subject in which he is engaged, and introduces a 
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long digression, as if some new thought had struck him, and 
then without any notice returns to his original subject. This 
creates a difficulty in following his train of thought, and of 
course in understanding his meaning. Instances of such 
Pauline digressions are numerous, and must suggest them- 
selves to every critical reader. A second cause of obscurity is 
our ignorance of the customs and modes of thought prevalent 
among the early converts. In order thoroughly to understand 
the epistles, we must put ourselves in the position of those 
to whom the apostles wrote, understand their views, and be 
acquainted with their practices. But we are lamentably 
ignorant of the age immediately succeeding that of the 
apostles. A period of nearly forty years intervenes between 
the writings of the New Testament and the writings of the 
early Fathers, with the solitary exception of the short epistle 
of St Clement. Hence the sacred writers may often allude to 
customs which have left no trace in the history of the church, 
and to modes of thought of which we are entirely ignorant. 
But the chief cause of obscurity is the novelty and sublimity 
of the truths revealed. The apostles advert to truths formerly 
unthought of in the heathen world, and which had never 
entered into the minds of men to conceive, and hence the 
Greek terms which the sacred writers were forced to employ 
must have been often inadequate to express the sentiments 
they intended to convey. And, besides, there are other revealed 
truths of so sublime a nature as to lie beyond the sphere of 
human intelligence, and the statement and elucidation of these 
must often be difficult of comprehension. 

We have selected as the subject of this article one of those 
obscure statements of Scripture. It occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 29: 
“Else what shall they do which are baptized for the dead, if 
the dead rise not at all? why are they then baptized for the 
dead?” What does the apostle mean by being baptized for 
the dead? What is the nature of this baptism? And how 
are we to interpret the word dead? Are we to give to these 
terms a natural or a metaphorical signification? These ques- 
tions naturally arise, and accordingly there are few passages in 
the New Testament which have given rise to so great a variety 
of explanations. More than twenty interpretations might be 
mentioned, each having the authority of some distinguished 
divine, and each defended by plausible redsons. Indeed, some of 
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these interpretations are so plausible, that although only one can 
be correct, it is difficult to give a preference to one more than 
to another. Hence great caution, as well as great candour, are 
requisite in our endeavours to ascertain the true interpretation. 

The first thing to be done in the way of interpretation is 
to discover the true connection of the passage. Now, when 
attentively read, it is seen to be wholly unconnected with what 
immediately precedes. We have here one of those digressions 
of St Paul which so frequently occur in his epistles, and which, 
as we have already observed, form one great cause of obscurity 
in his writings. He is reasoning concerning the reality of the 
resurrection, but he interrupts his argument by a digression 
on the order of the resurrection, and now he goes back in the 
passage under discussion, and resumes his reasoning. We 
would connect this twenty-ninth verse with the twentieth, 
and consider the whole intervening passage from verse 21 to 
verse 28 as a parenthesis, which according to the style of 
modern writing would have been attached as a note. The 
apostle has been speaking of the vanity of the Christian life 
apart from the resurrection: “If in this life only we have hope 
in Christ, we are of all men most miserable. But now is 
Christ risen from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them 
that slept ;” and then, after a digression on the order of the 
resurrection, suggested by the word first-fruits, he resumes 
his argument: “ Else,” if Christ be not risen, “ what shall they 
doe which are baptized for the dead?” Dean Stanley strangely 
imagines that “the confusion may possibly have arisen from 
some actual interruption in the writing or the material of the 
letter.” But whilst the passage is thus disconnected with 
what immediately precedes, it is directly connected with what 
follows: “And why stand we in jeopardy every hour?” If 
Christ be not risen, what is the use of enduring sufferings for 
our profession of faith in Him ? 

The next point in the interpretation is to ascertain the 
train of thought in the apostle’s reasoning in favour of the 
resurrection. There were some among his Corinthian 
converts who called in question the resurrection of the 
dead, either affirming that it was already past, assigning to 
it a spiritual meaning—a resurrection from dead works; or 
maintaining that it would never occur—that it was an 
impossibility. Now, the apostle adduces three arguments in 
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proof of the resurrection. His first and chief argument, 
upon which he puts the greatest stress, is that derived from 
the resurrection of Christ. “If there be no resurrection of the 
dead, then is Christ not risen.” And if this be the case, 
Christianity rests on a false foundation ; “ your faith is vain ; 
you are yet in your sins.” In testifying to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, “we are found false witnesses of God.” But 
we have the most convincing proofs, from numerous and 
unquestionable witnesses, that Christ has risen from the dead ; 
and this his resurrection is a proof and pledge of ours. His 
second argument is, that if there be no resurrection and no 
future state, then those believers who have died are annihi- 
lated. “Then they also which have fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished ;” their Christianity has done them no good; or 
rather, as it is inseparably connected with self-denial and 
suffering, it has augmented the misery of human existence: 
“if in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable.” But this is a consequence which cannot be 
admitted: “Christ is risen from the dead, and is become the 
first-fruits of them that slept.” And, analogous to this, the 
apostle adduces a third argument, that if there be no resur- 
rection, all the trials and sufferings of believers are useless ; 
not the practice of the Christians, but the maxim of the 
Epicureans is correct: “ Why stand we in jeopardy every 
hour? If after the manner of men I have fought with beasts 
at Ephesus, what advantageth it me if the dead rise not? Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die ”—an inference which 
is certainly to be rejected with horror. “Be not deceived ; 
evil communications corrupt good manners.” Now, it is 
evident that it is to this third argument that the passage 
under consideration belongs, namely, the uselessness of the 
sufferings of believers if there be no resurrection. Hence then 
we consider that a preference is to be given to that interpre- 
tation which suits the above argument: baptism for the dead 
must be connected with the sufferings of believers. 

There is not much variety in the readings of the passage. 
The only point of any importance is, that instead of “ for the 
dead” in the second clause, the true reading is “for them:” 
“ Else what shall they do which are baptized for the dead if 
the dead rise not at all? why are they baptized for them ?”—an 
alteration which occasions no difference in the sense. So also 
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the translation given in our version is tolerably accurate. 
The conjunction éz¢/, translated “ else,” might be more properly 
rendered “since :” this being the case, 6 ParrZéusvo, “they 
who are baptized,’ denotes a particular class of Christians. 
The word dead is in the plural, +» vexzav; not a dead person, 
but dead persons. But the chief thing to be attended to is 
the force of the preposition iz. Its primary meaning when 
it governs the genitive is over or above; but, unless our pas- 
sage be an exception, it is never used in this local sense in 
the New Testament ; it is always used figuratively. In this 
sense it almost always denotes “for the sake of,” “on behalf 
of.” More rarely, but still closely connected with the above 
meaning, it signifies “instead of;” as, for instance, in 2 Cor. 
v. 20: “ We pray you in Christ’s stead (7g Xzerév), be ye recon- 
ciled to God ;” and in Philemon 13: “ Whom I would have 
retained with me, that in thy stead (iz of), he might have 
ministered unto me.” Hence then the verse most literally 
translated is: “Since what shall the baptized for the sake of 
(instead of) the dead do? If the dead rise not at all, why 
are they baptized for the sake of (instead of) them ? 

Nor is there any difficulty in ascertaining the meaning of 
the words taken separately. “ What shall they do?” evi- 
dently imports: What is the object or use of their doing? 
What profit or advantage will result from it? What shall 
they gain? It is also evident that the baptism here spoken of 
is to be taken in its literal sense; not figuratively a baptism 
of fire, but literally the Christian baptism—baptism into the 
faith of Christ—into a belief of his religion. Some expositors 
suppose that the word dead is here to be taken figuratively 
for the spiritually dead. But this would involve the grievous 
anomaly that the same word is to be taken figuratively in one 
part of the passage and literally in another; for it is evident 
that in the clause, “If the dead rise not at all?” the word 
must be taken literally to denote those who are actually dead. 
Thus then in themselves the words are plain and evident; it 
is in their combination, “ baptised for the dead,” that the real 
difficulty occurs. 

In adverting to the different interpretations which have 
been given to “baptism for the dead,” we may discard at once 
and without further examination all those which give a figura- 
tive sense, either to the word baptized, or to the word dead, 
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as being wholly inadmissible. As, for instance, those which 
regard the word baptized in the sense of afflicted, the inter- 
pretation adopted by Dr Macknight, “ What shall they do to 
repair their loss who are immersed in suffering for the resur- 
rection of the dead, if the dead rise not at all? And what 
inducement can they have to suffer death for believing the 
resurrection of the dead?” And those interpretations which 
consider the word dead to denote either the spiritually dead, 
“ What shall they gain who are baptized in order to convert 
those who are dead in sin?” or dead works, “ What shall they 
gain who are baptized for the removal of their dead works ?” 
So also there are several other interpretations which are in 
themselves so evidently improbable or so manifestly erroneous 
that the mention and consideration of them need not detain 
us. We shall examine seven interpretations which appear 
plausible, reserving what we consider the correct interpretation 
as the last. 

A very common and approved interpretation is that which 
considers Christ as here referred to under the designation 
dead. What shall they do which are baptized for the dead, 
that is for Christ? This is the meaning which is usually 
adopted by uncritical readers; nor does it want the weight of 
critical authority, for it is the view taken by Whitby in his 
learned commentary. It assumestwo forms. What shall they 
do who are baptized unto the dead, that is, unto Christ? If 
there be no resurrection, if the dead rise not at all, then is 
Christ not risen ; He is dead, He is still in the grave; those who 
are baptized into his name are baptized into the name of a 
dead Christ. He cannot help Himself, and therefore He 
cannot help us. Or, as this interpretation has been otherwise 
considered, those who are baptized unto Christ are, as the 
apostle elsewhere expresses it, “ baptized unto his death,” as 
being the great sacrifice for sin; but if Christ be not risen, 
what shall they gain who are thus baptized unto his death ? 
His death is without efficacy; no possible merit can arise 
from it. 

Either of these views of this interpretation, referring 
the term dead to Christ, affords a good sense, one which well 
agrees with the argument of the apostle, and is not altogether 
at variance with the connection; either of them shews the 
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uselessness of a profession of Christianity made by baptism into 
Christ if there be no resurrection. But the fatal objection to 
applying the term dead to Christ is, that the word is not in 
the singular—the dead one, namely, Christ,—but in the 
plural, dead persons—those who are dead. Also the preposition 
uré2 cannot possibly mean unto, as the above interpretation 
requires; but “for the sake of,” or more rarely “ instead of.” 
To admit of the above interpretation, the words would require 
to be és riv vexgév. For these reasons, then, we can have no 
hesitation in concluding that the above interpretation, which 
refers the term dead to Christ, is completely inadmissible. 

A second and more plausible interpretation is to refer the 
word dead to the resurrection of the dead, and to read the 
clause thus: “ What shall they gain who are baptized for the 
hope of the resurrection of the dead, if the dead rise not at 
all?” Baptism, it is argued, is not only a declaration of our 
belief in the resurrection, but a figurative or symbolical repre- 
sentation of it. “ We are,” says the apostle, “buried with 
Christ by baptism into death ; that like as Christ was raised 
up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
shall walk in newness of life. For if we have been planted 
together in the likeness of his death, we shall also be in the 
likeness of his resurrection.” And the same idea is expressed 
in the Epistle to the Colossians: “ Buried with Him in baptism, 
wherein also ye are risen with Him, through faith of the opera- 
tion of God who hath raised Him from the dead.” But if there 
be no resurrection of the dead, to what purpose our baptism ? 
It has lost its significance. This interpretation was adopted 
by St Chrysostom, and is expressed by him in the following 
eloquent terms :— 


“ When we have iustructed the catechumen in the divine mysteries of 
the gospel, and are about to baptize him, we command him to say, ‘I 
believe in the resurrection of the body.’ And he is baptized in this 
faith. This is what St Paul recalls to their memory. If there is no 
resurrection of the body, why are you baptized for the dead? Why 
are you baptized in the profession that they will rise from the 
grave? You, on your part, proclaim their resurrection ; and the priest, 
on his side, represents it. For your immersion into the water at 
baptism, and your emersion from it, is a figure of the resurrection of the 
dead. God raises you from the grave of sin by the laver of regeneration 
in baptism, and thus gives you a pledge of the resurrection which you 
profess. If then there is no resurrection of the body, all that is done in 
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baptism on behalf of the dead is a mere theatrical show. What then 
shall they do who are baptized for the dead, and in the profession on 
their behalf that they will arise from the grave? They will have been 
cheated by an idle delusion.” 


Now, certainly this interpretation gives a very good mean- 
ing, suited to the argument of the apostle; for if there be no 
resurrection of the dead, baptism into the belief and as a 
representation of it is a useless ceremony. Nor does the 
preposition here entirely lose its meaning; for, as Bishop 
Wordsworth observes, “ Baptism was a practical argument isi, 
ray vexgav for the dead. Believers were baptized in behalf of 
the dead, and in their vindication. They justified them from 
the charge of folly in grounding their hopes on a vain and 
false foundation.” But the great objection to this interpreta- 
tion is, that it gives a somewhat figurative meaning to the 
term dead; it introduces the word resurrection, so that, 
according to this view, the words are not simply, “ What shall 
they do who are baptized for the dead?” but “What shall 
they do who are baptized for the resurrection of the dead ?” 
that is, in the hope of its occurrence. And therefore for 
this reason we hold that the above interpretation is also 
inadmissible. 

A third interpretation is to refer the act of baptism with a 
view to death, and to consider that the reference here is to 
the practice among the early Christians of deferring baptism 
until death. Accordingly the passage is thus paraphrased : 
What shall they gain who are baptized at the moment of 
death, with a view to their state when dead? This meaning 
is adopted and defended by Calvin. “Those,” he observes, 
“are baptized for the dead who are looked upon as already 
dead, and who have altogether despaired of life. Paul's 
repeating it a second time gives it greater emphasis. Not 
only are those baptized who think that they are to live longer ; 
but those too who have death before their eyes, and that in 
order that they may in death reap the fruit of their baptism.” 
Now, it is certain that baptism on a death-bed was practised 
in early Christianity. Many deferred their baptism and their 
open avowal of Christianity until near death, either from con- 
scientious motives, because they were afraid that they would 
not be able to live up to the holy profession made at baptism ; 
or from superstitious views, because they thought there was 
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some efficacy in baptism to remove or wash away their past 
sins, so that if they were baptized immediately before death 
they would enter pure into the presence of God. We need 
only refer to the notable example of Constantine, who delayed 
his baptism until his last illness. The practice certainly 
degenerated into gross superstition, and was the occasion of 
much abuse, leading men to continue in sin, supposing that if 
baptized in the moment of death their sins would be forgiven 
them. But it is argued that at first, in the time of the apostle, 
the practice was not superstitious. It arose from conscientious 
motives, from scruples of conscience which were to be respected, 
from a salutary dread of the instability of one’s resolutions, 
from a fear of bringing dishonour on the name of Christ; and 
perhaps also from the jealousy of the office-bearers of the 
church, who would not confer baptism until the character of 
the catechumens was thoroughly tested and their knowledge 
advanced. If then the baptism of a catechumen had for some 
conscientious reasons, either on his own part or on the part of 
the church, been deferred, and if his last sickness overtook 
him, it was evidently his duty to be baptized at death; he 
himself would receive the comforts which arise from that holy 
ordinance, and he would edify the church by the declaration 
of his faith at the hour of death, and in being thus baptized, 
he was baptized for the sake of the dead—with a view to 
death. 

Here also no fault can be found with the appropriate- 
ness of the above interpretation. Although the practice of 
baptism at death soon degenerated into superstition, yet we 
can easily imagine that there was at first nothing wrong or 
superstitious about it, and it is not permitted us to argue 
against a practice from its abuse. Certainly some might in 
the apostolic church be baptized with a view to death. It is 
also evident that this meaning suits the apostle’s argument, 
for such a baptism at death would have been a useless cere- 
mony if there were no resurrection from the dead. But the 
great objection to this interpretation is, that the word dead is 
modified ; it is used in the sense of death, and it denotes, not 
those who are already dead, which is its evident meaning, but 
those who are about to die. For this reason the above inter- 
pretation does not come up to the full sense of the passage. 

A fourth and very ingenious interpretation is that advanced 
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in a sermon by Dr Somerville, of Jedburgh,’ an interpretation 
which we have not found elsewhere, and which he himself 
observes is “unsupported by the authority of any ancient or 
modern expositor.” He interprets the phrase, “baptism for 
the dead,” “in the view or expectation of receiving their dead 
friends again ;” in other words, baptized with a view to re-union 
with the dead. “ What shall they do who are baptized for the 
sake of the dead ?” that is, who have become Christians from 
a desire to rejoin their dear and departed friends in another 
and better world. Dr Somerville supposes that several of the 
early converts may have been induced to become Christians 
on account of the consolation which the gospel afforded to 
those mourning over the loss of near relatives. The death of 
friends was to the heathen a calamity without any mitigation, 
and hence we read on their tombstones the most desponding 
sentiments. Now, suppose a heathen family mourning over the 
loss of some beloved one; they can derive no comfort from 
their own dark religion ; no ray of hope penetrates through 
the darkness of heathenism beyond the grave; death is to 
them an eternal separation. But they hear the message of 
the gospel; they listen to these words, “I am the resurrection 
and the life: he that believeth on Me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live ;” they are told that death is not an eternal 
separation—that friends separated by death will be re-united 
in a better world. This comforting assurance is like oil 
poured into their breaking hearts; the desire of meeting their 
departed friends induces them to embrace Christianity; they 
are baptized for the sake of the dead. The motive indeed may 
not be a very high one, but it leads to something better—to a 
confession of faith in Christ. 

Now, as we have already observed, such an explanation is 
very ingenious. It is in full accordance with the argument of 
the apostle. It gives the preposition iri its full meaning, 
“for the sake of.” And, so far as it appears, there is no strain 
put on the apostle’s statement, “What shall they do who are 
baptized,” who become Christians, “ for the sake of the dead ”— 
out of affection to them, and with the hope of rejoining them— 
“if the dead rise not? Why are they baptized for the sake of 

1 Dr Somerville was in his day a noted minister. He wrote the history 


of the reign of Queen Anne. His memoirs are edited by Professor Lee, of 
Glasgow. He was the father-in-law of the celebrated Mrs Somerville. 
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the dead?” But this interpretation is far-fetched ; it is not 
one which would naturally suggest itself; indeed, it did not 
before suggest itself to any of the numerous expositors who 
have attempted to explain these words of the apostle ; its very 
ingenuity is a presumption against it. Besides, there must 
have been few among the heathen who became Christians 
from the above motive. Nor does this meaning suit well the 
connection, as there is no reference in such an interpretation 
to the sufferings of believers. 

A fifth interpretation is to suppose a reference to a custom 
among the early Christians of baptizing their converts over 
the graves of the martyrs. Accordingly, the passage is thus 
rendered : “ What shall they do who are baptized over the 
dead?” This is the translation which Luther adopts: “Was 
machen sonst, die sich taufen lassen iiber den Todten?” The 
full force of the preposition iziz is here given; it is rendered 
according to its primary meaning, over. It is no argument to 
say with Meyer that such an interpretation is inadmissible, 
because inte nowhere else occurs in the New Testament in this 
local signification; this passage may be an exception. But 
the great objection is, that this meaning rests on a custom 
which is elsewhere completely unknown in the Christian 
church ; and although it may be asserted that such a custom 
might have existed, though all traces of it are lost, yet it 
was a gross superstition, and we cannot suppose that the 
apostle would have employed it as an argument in favour of 
the resurrection. 

A sixth interpretation, and the one which has the prepon- 
derance of learned critics in its favour, is that which supposes 
that the apostle here alludes to the custom of vicarious bap- 
tism; that in the Corinthian church there was the prac- 
tice of believers submitting to baptism as substitutes on 
behalf of believing friends who had died without baptism. 
What shall they do who are baptized on behalf of the dead, as 
their substitutes? What is the use of such a custom? This 
opinion is adopted by Billroth, Riickert, Meyer, De Wette, 
Alford, Conybeare, and Stanley. There are traces of such a 
practice in early Christianity, although it was always regarded 
by the Fathers as a superstition, and adopted only by certain 
heretical sects. Thus Tertullian (“ De Resurr.,” 48) alludes to 
it when he says: “ They adopted this practice (of being bap- 
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tized in the room of the dead) with such a presumption as 
made them suppose that the vicarious baptism would be bene- 
ficial to the flesh of another in anticipation of the resurrection.” 
Chrysostom, in a curious passage quoted by Dean Stanley, 
informs us that, “after a catechumen was dead, they hid a 
living man under the bed of the deceased ; then coming to 
the dead man, they spoke to him, and asked him whether he 
would receive baptism ; and he making no answer, the other 
replied in his stead, and so they baptised the living for the 
dead.” And Epiphanius tells us that among the heretics in 
Asia and Galatia there was the practice, that when some were 
prevented by death from receiving baptism, others were bap- 
tized in their names. It is asserted that this is the only 
meaning that the Greek will admit; it gives the full force of 
the preposition, “for the sake of.” The custom was undoubtedly 
a gross superstition, as if one could be baptized for another, 
or undertake to be a Christian for another. But it is affirmed 
that the apostle mentions it without any note of appro- 
bation; he merely alludes to it as an argument personal 
to themselves, argumentum ad homines. If there be no 
resurrection of the dead, what is the use of that custom prac- 
tised by some of you of being baptized for the sake of your 
deceased relatives? Just, in a somewhat similar manner, as 
our Saviour, when accused by the Pharisees of casting out 
devils through Beelzebub, the prince of the devils, says: “ And 
if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your children 
cast them out? therefore they shall be your judges.” So here, 
without any note of approval: If there be no resurrection, 
why do you suffer yourselves to be baptized for the sake of 
the dead? Out of your own mouths do I judge you. 

It is admitted that the above interpretation correctly 
represents the meaning of the words, and is perhaps that which 
would at first suggest itself, namely, that if a convert to Chris- 
tianity happened to die unbaptized, a Christian might volun- 
teer to be his substitute and representative, and so might 
have the baptismal rite administered to him on behalf of his 
deceased friend. But the great objection against this view is, 
that it is no argument at all; this baptism for the sake of the 
dead was itself erroneous, and what is itself false cannot be 
adduced as an argument in favour of a truth. Besides, there 
does not appear to be any mark of disapprobation of such a 
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superstition on the part of the apostle. Dean Alford indeed 
asserts that in the words +i su/nowow there is a tacit reprehen- 
sion; yet this is far from evident. On the other hand, Dean 
Stanley admits the want of any disapproval, and attempts to 
justify the apostle’s language as “an instance of accommoda- 
tion to the feelings and opinions of those addressed, without 
any expression of condemnation on his part.” But it would 
rather appear that the apostle, by adopting this custom as an 
argument, so far from disapproving of it, gives countenance 
to it, and admits that if there were a resurrection from the 
dead, those who were thus baptized for the sake of the dead 
would profit by it: Ifthe dead rise, it would be a gain to be bap- 
tized for thedead. And certainly, especially in this Epistle to the 
Corinthians, it was Paul’s custom to mention the abuses which 
prevailed in the Corinthian church only with a view sharply 
to rebuke and correct them. For these reasons, then, the above 
interpretation, notwithstanding the high authority by which it 
is supported, does not satisfy us as the correct explanation. 

A seventh interpretation, and the one to which we are 
inclined to give the preference, is to adopt the explanation of 
baptism in the room of the dead—baptized to fill the place of 
the dead. “ What shall they do who are baptized instead of 
the dead?” This opinion is adopted by Hammond, Doddridge, 
Olshausen, and others. The apostle represents one set of 
Christians succeeding another ; when their ranks were thinned 
by death, others rushed in to supply their place. The hard- 
ships and sufferings, to which their deceased friends had been 
exposed, did not deter others from taking their place, and 
exposing themselves to the same hardships and sufferings. 
But, asks the apostle, if there be no resurrection of the dead, 
why do the baptized take the places of the dead? Why do 
they voluntarily submit to like sufferings for their faith? 
Why are they baptized in the room of the dead? Such an 
interpretation well agrees with what directly follows: “And 
why stand we in jeopardy every hour? I protest by your 
(our) rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus the Lord, I die 
daily. If after the manner of men I have fought with beasts 
at Ephesus, what advantageth it me if the dead rise not? Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Indeed, this is the 
only interpretation which fully agrees with the immediate 
context; it connects the baptism for the dead with the suffer- 
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ings of believers, and therefore this is a strong presumption in 
favour of its correctness. 

But before we can adopt this explanation, there are several 
objections to be disposed of. 1. It is objected that “the 
question of the apostle would thus be irrelevant, because, the 
place of the dead being supplied by their successors, it would 
be no matter to them, whether the dead rose or not.” But the 
answer to this objection is obvious. The apostle has in view 
the sufferings which are necessarily involved in supplying the 
place of the dead, and which suffering would be useless if the 
dead rose not ; whereas, if there be a resurrection of the dead, 
these sufferings will be amply recompensed in another world. 
2. It is objected that the preposition itz is not used in its 
true signification ; it is used in the sense of dr’, and made to 
denote “ instead of,” “in the room of,” whereas its true meaning 
is “for the sake of.” But we have seen from examples that 
uxég has occasionally the meaning “instead of” (2 Cor. v. 20; 
Philemon 13). Besides, these two meanings run into one 
another ; Christians who are baptized instead of the dead may 
also be said to be baptized for the sake of the dead, or on their 
account, seeing that they take their place. 3. It is further 
objected that 6: BarriZéuevos denotes a particular class of Chris- 
tians, whereas according to the above interpretation it refers 
to all. It is admitted that the reference is to Christians 
generally ; but, in answer to the objection, it may be observed 
that Christians are here, as it were, particularized ; they are 
represented as those who supply the place of the dead, who 
succeed to them. 

And what a truly noble idea does this interpretation give us 
of Christians! They are baptized in the room of the dead. 
They are their successors, their followers; they step into their 
places ; they occupy their ground ; they fill up their ranks ; 
they fight in the battle in which their companions have fallen. 
And especially, in the season of persecution, what a touching 
scene it must have been to see the baptized rushing into the 
ranks of those who have fallen, nobly enduring the same 
sufferings, meeting the same doom, like soldiers occupying the 
breach which death had made in their ranks, thus verifying 
the observation of the Fathers, that “the blood of the martyrs 
became the seed of the Church.” 

And so also this interpretation gives us a striking view of 
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the nature of baptism. “Baptized in the room of the dead.” 
Baptism thus unites the baptized living with the baptized 
dead ; it constitutes us the successors of those who have gone 
before us ; it is the ceremony of our enrolment into the great 
army of the living God; it ensures the perpetuity of the 
Church, and supplies it with a constant succession of those 
who bear the name of Jesus. Baptism also binds us to do the 
work of those holy men and women who have died in the 
Lord ; it is a solemn consecration to the service of Christ; it 
puts us in the place of the dead; it imposes upon us those 
duties which they in their life performed, and enables us to 
look forward with hope to those rewards which they now enjoy. 
Paton J. GLOAG. 


Art. III.—Universal Restoration : Is it deducible from the 
Teaching of St Paul in Colossians 7. 19, 20 ? 


HE discussions of which this passage has been the fruitful 
theme among commentators have mainly turned, as is 
well known, on the question as to what we are to understand 
by the statement that “it pleased the Father by Christ to 
reconcile all things unto himself, whether they be things on 
earth or things in heaven.” And the determination of this 
question, again, must obviously depend on the sense which 
legitimate criticism requires us to assign in this place to the 
word “reconcile,” and to the phrase “all things.” If the 
word “reconcile” is to be here taken in its ordinary accepta- 
tion of restoring to friendship parties who have been at 
variance, and if the phrase “all things” is to be understood 
in its most absolute and unrestricted sense, then, beyond all 
question, this passage proclaims the doctrine of the ultimate 
salvation, not only of the whole human race, but of the entire 
fallen creation. Hence the investigation of its real signifi- 
cance, as bearing on the catholic doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, acquires a very special importance at the present time, 
when that doctrine is being so widely controverted among 
earnest and thoughtful men. Those who are at all aware of 
the questions now agitating the theological world, must feel 
that its relinquishment in favour of either Universalism or 
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Annihilationism is in the air; and it is surely not a little 
ominous of this that we should find so pre-eminent a biblical 
scholar and generally sound interpreter as Canon Lightfoot, in 
his recent work on the Epistle to the Colossians, apparently 
accepting the universalist doctrine as the undoubted teach- 
ing of St Paul in the passage We are now to consider. I say 
apparently, for he does not directly impugn the opposite 
doctrine, but simply ignores it, though his doing so seems 
strange and unaccountable if he really holds by it. At all 
events I cannot conceive how any other conclusion can be 
drawn from the following paraphrase which he gives of the 
two verses at the head of this article :— 


“ And this absolute supremacy is Christ’s, because it was the Father’s 
good pleasure that in him all the plenitude of Deity should have its 
home ; because he willed through him to reconcile the universe once 
more to himself. It was God’s purpose to effect peace and harmony 
through the blood of Christ’s cross, and so to restore all things whatso- 
ever and wheresoever they be, whether on the earth or in the heavens.” 


Still more explicit, if possible, is this sentence in his note on 
ver. 20: “ The apostle speaks of an absolute and complete 
reconciliation of universal nature to God, effected through the 
mediation of the Incarnate Word ;” and this comment on the 
phrase rd zdévra in the same verse: “ The whole universe of 
things, material as well as spiritual, shall be restored to har- 
mony with God.”! 

Similarly we find Bishop Ellicott, in his note on this verse, 
saying :— 


“ Without presuming to dilute, or to assign any improper ‘elasticity,’ 
(Mey.) to the significant @roxar. (e.g. ‘reunionem creaturarum inter se 
invicem,’ Dallaeus), or to limit the comprehensive and unrestricted ra 


1 The author seems to intend some kind of qualification or caveat when to 
the above sentence he adds the following :— 

‘‘How far this restoration of universal nature may be subjective, as 
involved in the changed perceptions of man thus brought into harmony with 
God, and how far it may have an objective and independent existence, it 
were vain to speculate.” 

But whatever this may mean—and that is certainly far from obvious—the 
restoration to harmony with God, in any legitimate sense of these words, of 
the whole universe of spiritual being is surely incompatible with the con- 
tinuance of any portion of it out of harmony with God, or under His wrath 
and curse, and must therefore involve the fact of an universal objective 
reconciliation to God of his intelligent creatures altogether independent of 
the subjective perceptions of man or angel regarding it. 
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wavra (e.g. ‘universam Ecclesiam,’ Beza; ‘omnes homines,’ Corn. a Lap., 
we must guard against the irreverence of far-reaching speculations on the 
reconciliation of the finite and the infinite, to which this mighty decla- 
ration has been supposed to allude, This, and no less than this, it does 
say, that the eternal and incarnate Son is the ‘causa medians’ by which 
the absolute totality of created things shall be restored into its pvimal harmony 
with its Creator—a declaration more specifically unfolded in the following 
clause : More than this it does not say, and where God is silent it is not for 
man to speak.” —(P. 133.) 


Very good; but if the declaration of the apostle says this 
much, it enunciates in the most unambiguous terms the 
doctrine of the ultimate salvation of the entire fallen 
creation, human and angelic. For what else, or what less, 
can be meant by the restoration of “the absolute totality of 
created things into its primal harmony with its Creator”? or 
how can such restoration to primal harmony with Him of the 
entire creation be consistent with the consignment of any 
portion of it to eternal punishment? No doubt, in his 
comments on the words ra& é rig obsavors, x.r.2., in Eph. i. 10, 
Bishop Ellicott remarks :— 

“ Any reference [in these words] to the redemption or restoration of 
those spirits for whom our Lord himself said +é xip +é aiwwoy (the ever- 


lasting fire) is prepared (Matt. xxv. 41) must be pronounced funda- 
mentally impossible.” 


But the pronouncing of this as “fundamentally impossible ” 
we can only regard as in flat contradiction to the above declara- 
tion of “the restoration of the absolute totality of created 
things into its primal harmony with its Creator,” which could 
not be if these fallen spirits and the finally impenitent ot 
mankind are consigned to never-ending woe. 

How welcome to all our hearts the belief that no such doom 
were in reserve for any of God’s creatures would be, if true, I 
need not say. But assuredly on a subject like this it is not 
for our finite understandings or deceitful hearts to pronounce 
on what an infinitely wise and holy God may deem indispen- 
sable for the upholding of His moral government in his treat- 
ment of sin and sinners. The nature and duration of future 
punishment can only be ascertained by a humble and prayer- 
ful examination of what God has seen meet to reveal in His 
Word ; and it is in that spirit that I would desire to enter on 
the discussion of the meaning of the passage before us. 
Assuming, on the grounds I have stated, that it is the uni- 
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versalist interpretation of it that has been the most recently 
put forth, and under sanction of such high exegetical authority, 
I shall proceed to state some of the arguments which appear to 
me, if not absolutely conclusive against this interpretation, at 
least sufficient to justify the adoption of an alternative one 
that would harmonise the passage with the still generally 
received doctrine on the duration of future punishment. 

And first, as to the meaning of the word “reconcile,” I 
think I may safely say that the Greck verb aroxaradddcow, for 
which it here stands, when applied to a change of relation 
between any two parties, never signifies anything else nor 
anything less than a change from alienation or enmity to 
former peace or friendship. Such is unmistakably its sole 
meaning in every other passage of the New Testament 
where it occurs. Even Lightfoot remarks on its meaning 
in this place: “The word dsoxaradddosev corresponds to 
&7rnr?.0rgiwuivous (alienated) here and in Eph. ii. 16, implying a 
restitution to a state from which they had fallen, or which 
was potentially theirs, or for which they were destined ;” and 
Bishop Ellicott observes in bis note on this place: “ Not 
‘ prorsus reconciliare,’ Mey., but, with the natural force of amd 
in similar compounds (avoxabiordvev, darevdsivev), ‘in pristinam 
conditionem reconciliando reducere’ (see Winer, de Verb. 
Comp. iv. pp. 7, 8).” Thus it would appear to be utterly 
inapplicable to any change in the relations to God of the 
unfallen angels that may have resulted from Christ’s redemp- 
tive work in behalf of our fallen race. Dean Alford and Dr 
Eadie both contend for such an application of the word in the 
passage under consideration, on the assumption that ra év ois 
vigavis, of which reconciliation is here predicated, can only 
mean, or at all events must include, the higher intelligences 
who have never sinned nor incurred the divine displeasure. 
They argue that the fuller knowledge of and closer communion 
with God, which the angels may be supposed to have gained in 
consequence of Christ’s atonement for human guilt, may, in a 
quite legitimate though looser sense, be spoken of as a recon- 
ciliation. Alford says on this passage :— 


‘“‘ Our interpretation may be thus summed up: All creation subsists in 
Christ ; all creation therefore is affected by his act of propitiation ; sinful 
creation is, in the strictest sense, reconciled from being at enmity ; sinless 
creation, ever at a distance from His unapproachable purity, is lifted into 
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nearer participation and higher glorification of Him, and is thus recon- 
ciled, though not in the strictest, yet in a very intelligible and allowable 
sense.” 


But surely to be intelligible it would need to be explained, 
and this just because it is a sense not allowable, and certainly 
not known to Samuel Johnson. “ Reconciliation,” as used 
among ourselves, invariably presupposes some degree of oppo- 
sition; and if any one were to speak of a faithful servant 
who, as an expression of his master’s confidence, had been pro- 
moted to a higher office in the household, as having been 
reconciled to his master, it would, to a certainty, be inferred 
that there had been more or less of a quarrel between them. 
I have said that the word in the original, which in our version 
is rendered “ reconcile,” has no such wide signification in New 
Testament Greek as Alford and Eadie would here assign to it, 
nor do either of them adduce from any classical author a 
single instance of its use in this, to say the least, most unusual 
sense. But even were it otherwise, it would seem to be at 
variance with the most obvious principles of interpretation to 
give to one and the same word, in one and the same place, 
two such widely different meanings as a change from 
enmity to friendship and a mere advancement from one 
degree of friendship to another. Had the apostle meant to 
employ a term that would fittingly describe that which is 
common to both the fallen and the unfallen, he would surely 
have used some word or phrase that would convey the simple 
idea of being brought near, as when he speaks of the Ephe- 
sians as “made nigh (éyyis éyev4énre) by the blood of Christ.” 
To nothing short of a restoration to a previous state of mutual 
goodwill and confidence that had been interrupted can the 
word “reconcile” or its Greek equivalent, dtoxararrdccw, be 
legitimately applied. And if this be the case, as I can hardly 
doubt, then it of course follows that the words ra éy roi obgavois, 
in this place, cannot refer to the unfallen angels, or to any 
sinless portion of God’s intelligent creation. What they do 
refer to shall be considered hereafter. 

So much, then, for the meaning of the word “reconcile,” 
as applied to intelligent beings. As applied to irrational 
creatures or to inanimate objects, it may be, and not unseldom 
is used to denote, by a poetical figure, the removal of that 
disorder, both in animate and inanimate nature, which has 
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been caused by the entrance of sin. And in so far as this 
earth, having shared in the original curse, participates also in 
the redemption from it, this may fittingly enough be called a 
“reconciliation,” as being the rectification of a derangement— 
the restoration to a previous harmony that had been disturbed. 
As the ground was cursed for Adam’s sake, so shall it be 
restored for Christ’s sake to more than its pristine order and 
beauty in that “new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness,” 
and “the whole creation groaning and travailing in pain 
together until now shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children of 
God.” In this sense irrational and inanimate creation may be 
figuratively said to be reconciled, because it implies a restora- 
tion to a previous condition which had been lost. But never 
can that word be rightly applied, literally or figuratively, 
to a mere advance from one condition to another that had 
not before been experienced. We cannot, therefore, but 
regard as futile the attempt to make out from the passage 
before us a reconciliation for unfallen and sinless beings 
whose circumstances preclude the very idea of it. 

And now, as to the meaning of the phrase “all things” in 
ver. 20. There seems to be a very general agreement among 
modern commentators in regarding it as having precisely the 
same significance here that it has in vers. 16 and 17, and 
therefore as denoting the whole universe of created things. 
Meyer, on this passage, holds ra ravra to mean the universe of 
created being, including men, angels, and nature, all of which 
have been troubled by sin and need reconciliation to God— 
man by his fall; nature as made thereby subject to vanity 

and corruption; and angels, or the heavenly world, by the 
_ rebellion of a part of their order. All these portions of the 
universe, according to him, are restored in Christ, virtually by 
his first coming and cross, effectually and finally at his future 
appearance and coming; for at that latter restitution of all 
things the unbelieving part of men and the demon part of 
the angel world will be sent away into Gehenna, and the 
whole creation will become a new heaven and new earth. 
“ Thereafter,” he adds, “there will be nothing alien or hostile 
in the whole creation of God, but all will be in harmony and 
reconciled with him.” This we can understand, if impenitent 
men and devils, on being cast into Gehenna, are then and 
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there annihilated. But if they are to exist there for ever in 
unmitigated torment and continuous sin, then, beyond ques- 
tion, there will still be something “alien and hostile in the 
creation of God,” and all will not have been reconciled to him. 
Ellicott, as we have already shewn, considers the phrase 
ra wavra as here denoting “the absolute totality of created 
things,” than which it is hardly possible to conceive a more 
unqualified interpretation of the phrase, which he also 
speaks of as “the comprehensive and unrestricted ta zdsra.” 
Dean Alford maintains that it is here “equivalent to the 
universe ; not to be limited to ‘all intelligent beings, or ‘all 
men, or ‘the whole Church.” Dr Eadie remarks on its 
meaning in ver. 20 :— 

“The phrase ca révre jn this verse must be identical in meaing with 
cz wavra in the 16th verse, created by Jesus, and for him ; and ré wavra 
in the 17th verse, preserved by him. The meaning is further developed 
and specified in the last clause, isrs ra ial cis, yas tire va iv rois obpavois, all 
things, ‘whether they be things on earth or things in heaven.’ The 


apostle seems thus to refer to the universe, especially the intelligent 
universe.” 


But with less consistency than Canon Lightfoot, and 
apparently unconscious of the self-contradiction implied, he 
says in the very next page :— 


“Tt is going beyond the record to base upon the words the dogma of 
universal restoration. Evil spirits and finally impenitent men are left 
in unrelieved gloom. Those who reject this reconciliation, and depart 
from the world in unbelief, fall into the hands of a God ‘who is clear 
when he judges.’” 


But it is obviously an effected reconciliation that the apostle 
is here speaking of, and not the mere making of an overture 
of peace. This is clear from the apostle’s immediately adding 
(ver. 21.), “And you that were sometime alienated and 
enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now hath he 
reconciled in the body of his flesh through death,” implying” 
that Christ’s death had now, but not till now, availed for the 
perfecting the mutual reconciliation between God and them, 
through their having by faith ceased to be “alienated and 
enemies in their mind by wicked works.” God the Father 
having already made peace, through the blood of Christ’s cross, 
to the extent of removing every obstacle to reconciliation on 
His part, purposed in so doing to remove every obstacle to 
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reconciliation on their part by overcoming through grace their 
natural will to reject it. But even had the Divine purpose 
not extended to ensuring the acceptance of the reconciliation 
offered in Christ, we know as matter of fact that it cannot be 
said to have been rejected by the millions upon millions of the 
heathen who have “departed from the world” without ever 
hearing “ the joyful sound,” and that revelation gives not the 
slightest hint of any such offer being made to the devil and 
his angels, all of whom must be included in the statement 
of ver. 20 if, as Dr Eadie maintains, the ra zévra of that verse 
be identical in meaning with the ra@ #dvra of vers. 16 and 17, 
i.e. co-extensive with creation. Lightfoot, while assuming this 
identity, consistently deduces from it “the dogma of universal 
restoration.” Alford, Ellicott, and Eadie, on the other hand, 
while apparently adopting Lightfoot’s premisses, with strange 
inconsistency, as it seems to me, repudiate his universalist 
conclusion. But if, as is evident, it be an effected reconcilia- 
tion, and not a mere advance towards it that the apostle 
here refers to; and if the ra wdvra of ver. 20 be indeed co- 
extensive with the created universe ; that conclusion is clearly 
inevitable. The only possible way of avoiding it is by restrict- 
ing the sense in this place of the phrase ta rdévra; and such 
restriction appears to me to be not only justified, but required 
by the construction of the whole passage from the 15th to the 
20th verse inclusive. 

Canon Lightfoot has made a most valuable contribution 
towards the right understanding of this epistle in his intro- 
ductory chapter on “The Colossian Heresy,” with a special 
view to which this epistle was obviously written, and which 
he shews to have been a curious compound of Judaism and 
Gnosticism. It is well known to have been one of the promi- 
nent doctrines of this latter system that the universe had been 
created by a multitude of intermediate beings between God 
and man, a series of successive emanations from the divine 
essence called ons, spirits, or angels, who acted also as 
mediators between God and the intelligent creation in his 
government of the world. The bearing upon this wild specu- 
lation of the teaching of this epistle is thus traced by Canon 
Lightfoot :— 


“And here too the affinities of gnosticism reveal themselves in the 
Colossian heresy. We cannot fail to observe that the apostle has in 
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view the doctrine of intermediate agencies, regarded as instruments in 
the creation and government of the world. Though this tenet is not 
distinctly mentioned, it is tacitly assumed in the teaching which St Paul 
opposes to it. Against the philosophy of successive evolution from the 
divine nature, angelic mediators forming the successive links in the 
chain which binds the finite to the infinite, he sets the doctrine of the 
one Eternal Son, the Word of God begotten before the worlds. The 
angelology of the heretics has a twofold bearing—it was intimately con- 
nected at once with cosmogony and with religion. Correspondingly St 
Paul represents the mediatorial function of Christ as twofold—it is 
exercised in the natural creation, and it is exercised in the spiritual 
creation. In both these spheres His initiative is absolute, His control is 
universal, His action is complete. By His agency the world of matter 
was created and is sustained. He is at once the beginning and the end 
of the material universe. ‘ All things have been created through Him ~ 
and unto Him.’ Nor is His office in the spiritual world less complete. 
In the church, as in the universe, He is sole, absolute, supreme ; the 
primary source from which all life proceeds, and the ultimate arbiter in 
whom all feuds are reconciled” (pp. 101, 102). 


Admirable, in many respects, though this paragraph be, 
there is surely a confusion or want of precision in the terms 


employed which seems to have prevented the author from per- 
ceiving the real bearing of the twofold aspect of Christ's 
mediation, to which he so pointedly refers, on the interpreta- 


J 


tion of the phrase “all things” in the passage before us. It 
will be observed that he uses the phrases “ spiritual creation ” 
and “spiritual world” in antithesis to “the natural creation ” 
and “the material universe,’ and at the same time as 
synonymous with “the Church,” thus making the spiritual 
creation or spiritual world identical with the Church, and 
therefore the Church identical with the whole intelligent uni- 
verse, including fallen and unfallen spirits alike! A strange 
oversight this on the part of so careful and lucid a writer. 
Yet there it unmistakably is; the confounding of the two 
senses of the word “ spiritual,” that in which it is opposed to 
material, and that in which it is opposed to natural. As 
opposed to material, it applies to all created spirits, good or 
evil, and in this sense the spiritual is a part of the natural 
world. But as opposed to natural, the term “spiritual” applies 
exclusively to the supernatural regenerative work of the Holy 
Spirit in human souls, by which the church is separated and 
distinguished from the natural world in its spiritual domain. 
The twofold aspect, therefore, of Christ’s mediatorial function, 
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which the apostle presents to the Colossians, is not His work 
in the material and His work in the immaterial world ; but His 
work in the entire universe of creation, material and imma- 
terial, visible and invisible, and His work in the sphere of 
redemption, in that re-creation by which He builds up for 
Himself a church of saints glorified in spirit and body from 
the ruins of our fallen humanity. Thus we find the apostle, 
from the 15th to the 17th verses inclusive, setting forth Christ 
as the first-born or head, because Creator of the whole 
universe of things, visible and invisible, whether in heaven or 
in earth ; and then, from the 18th to the 20th verses inclusive, 
speaking of Him in quite a different relation as the head, 
because origin (4x7) of the church, the redeemed and re- 
created portion of the spiritual universe. 

Unless, then, we are to maintain that redemption is com- 
mensurate with the entire creation, and therefore the church 
identical with a regenerated universe, we must restrict the 
meaning of ra sdévroe in ver. 20, and cannot take the phrase 
in a sense identical with what it bears in vers. 16,17. Itisa 
recognised principle of interpretation that the extent of the 
application of such terms as “all,” “every,” “the whole,” 
must be determined more or less by the prominent idea in 
the sentence where they occur, or the nature of the subject to 
which they relate. For example, take the sentence, “the 
kingdom of God is preached, and every man presseth into it.” 
As a matter of fact we know that every man does not press 
into it. But the governing idea, which our Lord evidently 
intended his words to express, was not the number of those 
who enter the kingdom of God, but the manner in which 
alone they can gain entrance, viz., by pressing into it. This 
appears from Matthew’s report of the substance of the same 
saying, “the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent take it by force” (Matt. xi, 12). Our Lord’s mean- 
ing, therefore, is not that every man, absolutely and without 
exception, gains entrance into the kingdom of God, but that 
every man of those who do, effects his entrance in this way of 
pressing. Now, suppose that this statement had been pre- 
ceded by another to this effect, “The kingdom of Satan 
prevails in the earth, and every man is born into it.” This 
would not necessitate our interpreting the phrase “ every 
man” in as absolute and unrestricted a sense in the latter 
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statement as in the former one: the intended affirmation in 
the former being, that all men without exception are naturally 
subjects of Satan’s kingdom ; and the intended affirmation in 
the latter, that entrance into God’s kingdom is only to be 
gained by pressing into it. And so here, the leading idea in 
the Apostle’s mind, with the Colossian heresy of angelic 
creators and mediators full in his view, is evidently not the 
extent of either the creation or the reconciliation, but the per- 
son of the Creator and the Reconciler. This is manifest from 
his emphatic repetition in ver. 20, “by him, I say, whether 
they be things in earth or things in heaven.” His object in 
vers. 15, 16, 17 is {to affirm, in opposition to the heresy 
respecting creation, what the Apostle John in the beginning 
of his gospel affirms in opposition to the same heresy, that 
“ without Christ was not anything made that was made ;” and 
in vers. 19, 20, to affirm, in opposition to the heresy respecting 
reconciliation, that only through Christ’s blood is anything 
reconciled of that which has been or shall be reconciled. That 
Christ is the only Creator and the only Reconciler—that, and not 
the extent of either the creation or the reconciliation, is what the 
apostle in this place is dealing with. Had it been otherwise, 
then it might have been urged with more plausibility that we 
must understand the phrase “ all things” in the same absolute 
and unrestricted sense in both sections of the passage. 

But in truth a limitation of its meaning in ver. 20 is clearly 
and necessarily implied in the word “reconcile,” and in the word 
“church.” The statement that “it pleased the Father, through 
the blood of Christ’s cross, to reconcile all things to himself” 
must, according to what we have seen to be the only legiti- 
mate meaning of the word “ reconcile,” be at least limited to 
that portion of the intelligent universe that needs and is 
capable of reconciliation, viz., the fallen and sinful portion of 
it. The ra cavra rijs xara?rayis cannot be taken as identical 
in meaning with the ra rdvra rijg xricews. 

Then the word “church,” as denoting the sphere of this 
reconciliation (and it is of Christ’s relation to the Church that 
the apostle is alone speaking in this place), implies a still fur- 
ther limitation of the meaning of “ all things” in ver. 20 to all 
things pertaining to the church, that redeemed and regenerated 
portion of humanity which by faith are united to him as their 
living Head. Still less, therefore, can the r& ravra rig éxxdnoiag 
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or rod ewmuaros (ver. 18) be identified in meaning with ra ravra ritg 
xriosws.' It seems an altogether insufficient reason which Dean 
Alford urges against this limitation of the ra révra of ver. 20 
to the church when he says that “these sara are broken up 
below into terms which will admit of no such limitation,” 
referring, of course, to the words re ra éai rijg yiis tire ral ev rors 
oigawis. Can he have meant to affirm that the latter phrase 
could only refer to the unfallen angels? Are not “ the spirits 
of the just made perfect,” év rot odguvr, as well as they ?— 
taking that phrase in the sense which it bears throughout the 
whole of this passage as indicating generally all that lies 
beyond this earthly sphere. True it is that it was on earth 
and not in heaven that they were reconciled—as ra éai 
ris ys, and not as ra év roig odgavo?s. But seeing that, in point 
of fact, the church during the present dispensation is partly 
on earth and partly in heaven, what could have been more 
natural than that-the apostle should so speak of it here in his 
anxiety to leave no room for the idea that any, whosoever or 
wheresoever they were—even the Old Testament saints, who 
had departed this life centuries before the Redeemer’s advent 
—had obtained reconciliation otherwise than through the blood 


? Bishop Ellicott, notwithstanding his repeated and emphatic protest 
against any limitations on the phrase ra réyra in this place or in Eph. i. 10, 
yet, in his remarks on the latter passage, in his ‘‘ Destiny of the Creature,” 
pp. 89, 90, seems shut up to some such conclusion as we have advocated 
in the text when he says: “ This last text dwells, with most noticeable 
emphasis, on the ‘in Him’—on incorporation in Him—an emphasis which 
the repetition of the words ‘even in Him’ seems especially designed to 
enhance, Yea, it would not seem presumptuous to say, that it is as if the 
design of the Holy Ghost were to make us feel distinctly, that to what lies 
out of Him and apart from Him—be it mortal or immortal, human or 
angelical—no efficacies of consummating love can be properly conceived to 
extend. Surely there is an implied limitation in the very statement of the 
universality that cannot be gainsaid ; surely the possibility remains that 
there may be a without Him. Surely there may be manifold states of con- 
firmed sinfulness, frightful attitudes of enduring hostility against divine 
love, petrifactions of ingratitude, embodiments of sin against the Holy 
Ghost, to which the attractive energies that sum up all things in Christ may 
prove, owing to the dread mystery of the freedom of the will, wholly inopera- 
tive. There is the without; and the individuals that belong to the outer 
darkness of that fearful realm must remain the subjects, indeed, of the 
power of the Eternal Son, but from their appalling antagonisms, the monu- 
ments of His omnipotent justice.” Can it be maintained that it was the 
purpose of God the Father, through the blood of his Son’s cross, to reconcile 
to Himself those whose determined and ‘‘ appalling antagonisms” He must 
have infallibly foreknown ? 
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of his cross? If, then, the spirits of departed saints be now 
with Christ, and with him as reconciled through faith in his 
blood, it does seem a groundless assertion on the part of Dean 
Alford that the “things on earth and things in heaven” will 
not admit of being restricted to the Church, seeing that it is 
Christ’s relation to the chureh—that body of which He is the 
Head as the sole Redeemer and Reconciler—that the apostle is 
in this place speaking of.' 

On the whole, therefore, I cannot but conclude that if the 
church be, as Scripture seems so plainly to teach, but a 
redeemed portion of the fallen race of mankind, the dogma of 
universal restoration finds no support from the passage we 
have been examining ; and that the apostle’s words can only 
be made to yield such support by identifying the church with 
a regenerated universe—an identification which is precluded 
by the very etymology of the Greek word for church, ExxAysia. 

I feel as if this paper would be incomplete without at least 
a passing reference to the seemingly kindred passage in Eph. 
i. 10: “That, in the dispensation of the fulness of times, he 
might gather together in one all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven, and which are on earth, even in him.” But 
without entering into a full discussion of the passage, or 
expressing any opinion as to whether the ra tara of this verse 
refers to the universe or to the church, I would merely observe 
that, in the former case, it could afford no conclusive evidence 
for universal salvation, seeing that the governing verb, daxs- 
garauw (to sum up), does not necessarily imply, like dzoxa- 
rakhasow, a restoration to peace or friendship, or anything 
beyond the uniting of all orders of beings under Christ in 
their various distinctive relations to him. Ellicott seems to 
lay undue stress on the fact of this summing up being spoken 
of as iv and not under Christ, and in the meaning of the 
compound verb, dvaxsparasw, as implying re-wnion to Christ, 
and that “to astate of previous and primal unity.” For surely 
subjugation under Christ may be regarded as in so far a 
re-union to him of those who had been in active hostility and 

* Is there not a seeming confirmation of the view taken above of the 
import of ‘‘ things in heaven” in ver. 20, in their being mentioned after, and 
not, as in ver. 16, before ‘‘ things on earth”? Possibly this reversal in the 
order of the phrases may have been purely accidental. But neither is it 


improbable that it was designed thereby to indicate that these ‘‘ things in 
heaven ” had formerly been ‘‘ things on earth,” 
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revolt against him, though far short of a re-union to him in 
their “previous and primal unity” of willing and loving 
service. If “all things are put under him,” after having 
ceased to be under him, this is surely re-union of a kind, 
though not a re-union in the original harmony of heart and 
will. Alford seems, in the following remarks on the passage, 
to express all that the words necessarily imply :— 


* All creation is summed up in Christ ; it was all the result of the lave 
of the Father for the Son, and in the Son it is all regarded by the Father. 
The vastly different relation to Christ of the different parts of creation is 
no objection to this union in him ; it affects, as Beng. on Rom. viii. 19, 
‘pro suo quodque genus captu.’ The church, of which the apostle here 
mainly treats, is subordinated to him in the highest degree of conscious 
and joyful union : those who are not his spiritually, in mere subjugation, 
yet consciously ; the inferior tribes of creation unconsciously ; but objec- 
tively all are summed up in him.” 


I would now bring these observations to a close by sub- 
mitting, with all diffidence, the following paraphrase of the 
passage in Colossians as an amendment on that of Canon 
Lightfoot. And this absolute supremacy over both creation 
and redemption—-the universe and the church—is Christ’s, 
because it was the Father’s good pleasure that in Him all the 
fulness of Deity should abide, and because He willed through 
Him to reconcile from the revolted portion of His dominions 
an éxxAnoia or church for Himself. It was the Father’s purpose 
to effect this reconciliation through the blood of His incarnate 
Son in the case “of all that He had given Him” to redeem, 
so that of all these, whether still in the body or in the world of 
spirits, on earth or in heaven, He “should lose nothing, but 
should raise it up again at the last day,” when all His elect 
shall be gathered in “a glorious church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing.” JOHN MACKENZIE, 


Art. IV.—Michael Bruce and the Authorship of the 
“Ode to the Cuckoo.” 


1. Poems on Several Occasions. By Micuart Brucr. [Edited by John 
Logan.] Edinburgh, 1770. 

2. Poems. By the Rev. Mr Logay, one of the ministers of Leith, 
London, 1781, 
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3. Poems on Several Occasions. By Micuaret Bruce. A new edition. 
[Edited by the Rev. Principal Baird.] Edinburgh, 1796. 

4. Lochleven, and other Poems. By MicnarEt Bruce. With a Life of 
the Author from original sources. By the Rev. WILLIAM MACKELYIE, 
Balgedie, Kinross-shire. Edinburgh, 1837. 

5. The Works of Michael Bruce. Edited, with memoir aud notes, by the 
Rev. ALEXANDER B, Grosart, Kinross. Edinburgh, 1865. 

6. Ode to the Cuckoo. Edinburgh, 1770. With remarks on its author- 
ship. In a letter to John Campbell Shairp, Esq., LL.D., Principal 
of the United College, University of St Andrews. By Davip 
Laine. Edinburgh, 1873. 

7. Michael Bruce and the Ode to the Cuckoo. A Paper by Principal 
Suarrp, in “Good Words,” vol. for 1873. 

8. Baird MSS., in the possession of Professor Balfour, University of 
Edinburgh. 


: story of the life of Michael Bruce, the poet of Lochleven, 
a youth of great genius, who died in 1767, at the early age 
of twenty-one, is well known, and is one of the most touching 
chapters in the literary history of Scotland. His poems, although 
few in number, are of a tender and pathetic description ; and 
his “ Elegy written in Spring,” in which he anticipated his own 


demise—“ his dying song in undying strains”—is a felicitous 
effort of his muse ; and one of his biographers remarks, “ there 
is only another English elegy to be placed beside it.” 

After Bruce’s early death, his poems were handed over to 
one of his college friends, John Logan, then tutor in the 
family of Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster, afterwards minister of 
South Leith, himself a votary of the muses, who in 1770 
published a volume of poems by Bruce. In this he inserted 
others, without any explanation by which these could be dis- 
tinguished. In this little volume was contained the “Ode to 
the Cuckoo,” afterwards so celebrated, of which Mr Disraeli 
remarks that it is “one of the most lovely poems in our lan- 
guage—magical stanzas of picture, melody, and sentiment.” 
The authorship of this ode, which has created among the 
lovers of Scottish poetry almost as much interest as Homer’s 
birthplace did among the ancient Greeks, has long been a 
matter of controversy; and in the following remarks we shall 
endeavour to state succinctly how the matter at present stands, 
and bring to light a few papers from the correspondence of the 
late Principal Baird bearing on this interesting subject. 

This poem undoubtedly first appeared in a volume with the 
following title: “Poems on Several Occasions. By Michael 
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Bruce. Sine me, liber, ibis in urbem.—Ovid. Edinburgh: 
printed by J. Robertson. MDCCLXxX. (12°. pp.x.117.)” The 
contents of this little volume were as follow: “The Eagle, 
Crow, and Shepherd: a Fable. Alexis: a Pastoral. Damon, 
Menalcas, and Meliboeus: an Eclogue. Pastoral Song: to 
the tune of ‘The Yellow-hair'd Laddie.’ Eclogue in the 
manner of Ossian. Daphnis: a Monody. Sir James the 
Ross: an Historical Ballad. Vernal Ode. Ode toa Fountain. 
Danish Ode. Danish Ode. Anacreontic to a Wasp. The 
Musiad: a Minor Epic Poem. A Fragment: in the manner 
of Homer. Lochleven: a Poem. Ode to Paoli. Ode to the 
Cuckoo. Elegy: to Spring.” 

In this volume the “Ode to the Cuckoo” was printed as 
follows :— 

‘* Hail, beauteous stranger of the wood, 
Attendant on the spring ! 


Now heav’n repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome ring. 


‘* Soon as the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year ? 


** Delightful visitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers ; 
When heav’n is filled with music sweet, 
Of birds among the bowers. 


‘* The schoolboy, wand’ring in the wood 
To pull the flow’rs so gay, 
Starts thy curious voice to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 
‘* Soon as the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale ; 
An annual guest in other lands, 
Another spring to hail. 
‘* Sweet bird! thy bow’r is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year ! 
‘** Oh, could I fly, I'd fly with thee ! 
We'd make, with social wing, 
Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the spring.” 


In his preface to this volume Logan stated that “to make 
up a miscellany, some poems wrote by different authors are 
inserted, all of them original, and none of them destitute of 
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merit. The reader of taste will easily distinguish them from 
those of Mr Bruce without their being particularised by any 
mark, Several of these poems have been approved by persons 
of the first taste in the kingdom, and the editor publishes them 
to that small circle for whom they are intended, not with 
solicitude and anxiety, but with the pleasurable reflection 
that he is furnishing out a classical entertainment to every 
reader of refined taste.” 

Eleven years after the publication of this little work there 
appeared a volume entitled, “ Poems. By the Rev. Mr Logan, 
one of the ministers of Leith. London: Printed for T. 
Cadell, in the Strand. MDCCLXxxI.” In this volume the first 
poem is “Ode to the Cuckoo,” the same, with the exception 
of a few verbal alterations, as that which had appeared in the 
volume issued in 1770. These alterations will be easily 
noticed in the following copy, where they are printed in 
italics. 

‘* Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 
Thou messenger of spring ! 


Now heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome ring. 


‘* What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year ? 


‘‘ Delighful visitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 


‘The schoolboy, wandering tro’ the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts the new voice of spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 


‘* What time the pea puts on the bloom 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale ; 
An annual guest in other lands, 
Another spring to hail. 


‘* Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year! 
‘*Oh, could I fly, I'd fly with thee ! 
We'd make with joyful wing 
Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the spring.” 
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This volume of poems issued by Logan consisted of odes, 
songs, a poem called “The Lovers,” and “A Tale” in verse, 
twenty-three pages long, to which were added nine Hymns, 
the whole forming a volume of 118 pages. With the excep- 
tion of the “Ode to the Cuckoo,” none of the poems in his 
publication of 1770 were included; and his biographer 
remarks: “ He probably thought the poems which he contri- 
buted anonymously to the work of another had too little 
merit to appear in a work professedly his own.” On the 
publication of this volume the “Ode to the Cuckoo” attracted 
the attention of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, who, 
when on a visit to Edinburgh, sought out Logan, and compli- 
mented him as the author of the most beautiful lyric in our 
language. 

In 1795 Dr Anderson, who was then editing his extensive 
edition of the “ British Poets,” inserted in the eleventh volume 
the works both of Bruce and Logan. He believed the “Ode 
to the Cuckoo” to be Logan’s, and inserted it among the 
poems of that author. 

In 1796 the Rev. Dr Baird, afterwards Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, taking a warm interest in the aged 
mother of Michael Bruce, then in indigent circumstances, pub- 
lished an edition of her son’s poems by subscription, the profits 
of which were handed over for her behoof. Several years 
before this edition appeared, Dr Baird, who was then tutor in 
the family of the Duke of Athole at Dunkeld, happening to 
pass through Kinross, went into a bookseller’s shop and made 
inquiries relative to the parentage and other circumstances in 
the history of Michael Bruce. Hearing of the destitute con- 
dition of the poet’s mother, and the intention of Mr Hervey, 
merchant, and Mr Telford, banker in Stirling, along with some 
other gentlemen, to publish a new edition of Bruce’s poems for 
her benefit, he entered warmly into the scheme. He obtained 
from Mr John Birrell, parchment-maker, Kinnesswood, some 
MSS. of the poet which the friends of the poet still retained, 
and he corresponded with several persons between 1791 and 
1796, in which latter year his volume appeared with the 
following title :—“ Poems on Several Occasions. By Michael 
Bruce. A new edition. ‘Sine me, liber, ibis in urbem.’— 
Ovid. Edinburgh: Printed by John Paterson, and sold by 
all the booksellers. 1796.” 
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In this volume the preface of Logan’s edition of 1770 is 
inserted, followed by another, dated Ist February 1796, in 
which it is stated that it includes all the poems written by 
Bruce and others which were inserted in the first edition. To 
these, however, were annexed several additional poems “ taken 
from the manuscripts of the author furnished by his mother. 
The MSS. appear to contain the first sketch only which he had 
written of these, and hence some passages are found’ in them 
which are deficient in that smoothness, accuracy, and vigour 
which on revision he could have given to them.” 

These additions were—‘The Last Day: a Poem.” “ Phi- 
locles: an Elegy on the Death of Mr William Dryburgh.” 
“The Vanity of our Desire of Immortality here: a Story in 
the Eastern Manner” (prose). “Verses on hearing an olian 
Harp at Midnight, by Mr C., a young gentleman who died of a 
consumption a few days after writing them.”' There was also 
prefixed —“ Verses addressed to the Mother of Michael Bruce, 
by a Lady.” 

In order to increase the sale of this publication, Dr Baird 
seems to have wished to make it even more of a miscellany 
than it was at first, and he entered into a correspondence with 
Robert Burns with the view of obtaining from him some poems 
which might also be inserted. Writing to Burns from London, 
where he was with the Duke of Athole in February 1791, he 
mentions that he wished to bring out a volume at half-a-crown 
or three shillings, the profits to be handed over to the poet’s 
mother, a woman of eighty years of age, poor and helpless; 
and he would be glad if Burns would peruse the MSS. he had 
got from her, and would add a few lines to the volume. He 
added: “ You have already paid an honourable tribute to 
kindred genius in Fergusson. I fondly hope that the mother 
of Bruce will experience your patronage.” 

Burns’ reply was so characteristic that we give it as it is 
printed in Dr Currie’s edition of his works :— 


“ Why did you, my dear sir, write to me in such a hesitating style on 
the business of poor Bruce? Don’t I know, and have I not felt, the many 


‘ In a letter from Lord Craig to Principal Baird, enclosing a subscription 
for Mrs Bruce, his lordship states: ‘‘ Lord Craig has been much struck with 
some things in this volume, particularly with a few verses at the end, which 
he knows to have been written by an elegant and unfortunate young man, 
his own brother.”— Baird MSS, 
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ills—the peculiar ills—that poetic flesh is heir to? You shall have your 
choice of all the unpublished poems I have ; and had your letter had my 
direction so as to have reached me sooner (it only came to my hand this 
moment) I should have directly put you out of suspense on the subject. 
I only ask that some prefatory advertisement in the book, as well as the 
subscription bills, may bear that the publication is solely for the benefit 
of Bruce’s mother. I would not put it in the power of ignorance to sur- 
mise or malice to insinuate that I clubbed a share in the work from 
mercenary motives. Nor need you give me credit for any remarkable 
generosity in my part of the business. I have such a host of peccadilloes, 
failings, follies, and backslidings (anybody but myself might perhaps 
give some of them a worse appellation) that, by way of some balance, 
however trifling, in the account, I am fain to do any good that occurs in 
my very limited power to a fellow-creature just for the selfish purpose 
of sharing a little the vista of retrospection.” 


After getting this reply, Dr Baird issued his “ Prospectus ” 
as follows :— 

“ By Subscription. Speedily will be published, price three shillings, 
by J. Forbes, Covent Garden, London—A new edition of Poems by the 
late Michael Bruce, to which will be subjoined a few select pieces by 
Robert Burns. The profits which may arise from this publication are to 
be employed solely for the support of Michael Bruce’s mother.” 


In consequence, however, of the opposition of Dr Blair and 
Dr Moore (father of the distinguished hero of Corunna, Sir 
John Moore), who thought that, from the moral tendency of 
Bruce’s poetry, the insertion of Burns’ “ Alloway Kirk” would 
be as great a violation of propriety as the exhibition of a farce 
after a tragedy, that and other poems which it was arranged 
should then appear were not accepted. 

Dr Baird, being no doubt anxious to ascertain how much of 
the publication of 1770 was by Bruce and how much by Logan, 
wrote to the Rev. Dr Thomas Robertson, minister of Dalmeny, 
author of a history of Mary Queen of Scots, and other works, 
and who also edited Logan’s sermons, for the desired informa- 
tion, and received the following interesting letter :— 

“Dear Sir,—I beg pardon for not writing you sooner, having been 
particularly busied for some days past. I shall now with pleasure 
answer all your inquiries. 

“ Bruce was my class-fellow at college, and very particular acquaint- 
ance. He shewed me all his pieces himself. After his death, Mr Logan 
and I looked over all his MSS., and selected those which are published. 
The rest we judged not in a state to be seen by the public, and [ believe 
they were all destroyed, among which I remember to have seen the poem 


on the ‘Last Day,’ a long work, and very unequal. I have none of his 
pieces in my own hands, and never had. 
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* As to what are Bruce’s in the published volume I can give you a 
more exact account, I suppose, than anybody. They consist of the 
Fable, p. 1; of the Pastoral, p. 3; the Monody, p. 24; the Anacreontic, 
p. 53 (the Chorus, p. 55, is Logan’s) ; the Musiad, p. 56 ; Lochleven, p. 
63 (but Levina: a Tale, beginning at ‘ Low by the lake,’ &e., p. 69, and 
ending at ‘ Sorrow to the grave,’ p. 85, consisting of 278 lines, is Logan’s) ; 
and Elegy, p. 110. All the rest is Logan’s, except Vernal Ode, p. 43, 
which is the late Sir James Foulis’s. The poem Sir James the Ross, 
p. 30, to whom it belongs I have forgot. It may have been furbished up 
between Bruce and Logan. 

“ Bruce’s poems have great merit ; they are chaste, classical, and often 
exhibit the highest beauties of poetry. The ‘Elegy’ which concludes 
the volume was written when he was a-dying, and is a masterpiece. 
Almost every part of it will bear a comparison with Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ and 
there are some stanzas in it which surpass in beauty any that are to be 
found in that famed performance. 

“T wish you success in your project, but little is to be expected in 
general from poems. They hardly have ever subsisted the poet himself, 
much less the poet and his mother. There is a paper in the ‘ Mirror, I 
think, giving an account of Bruce and his poems, written by H. 
Mackenzie. I would suggest to you to prefix that to your intended 
publication, if Mr Mackenzie has no objection. If you are not acquainted 
with him, or do not choose to write him, I shall speak with him about it, 
first time I go to town. 

“T thank you for your politeness in offering to do any commissions for 
me in London, but have none at present to trouble you with—I remain 
always, dear sir, your very obedient and humble servant, 

* Dalineny, 22d February, 1791.” “Tos. Rosertsoy,' 


Pursuing his inquiries, Dr Baird wrote to Mr Jobn Birrell, 
David Pearson, and Mr Hervey, from whom he received the 
following letters, the first of which, from Mr Birrell, is dated 
13th April 1791 :— 


“ Rev. AND DEAR Sirk,—Yours to Mrs Bruce, with the guinea from M1 
Inches, and your letter of March 5th to me, came duly to hand. I would 
have written you sooner had I not been in daily expectation of the sub- 
scription papers. If they are not already on the way, please send me 
four or six of them, as several gentlemen have signified their desire to 
have a copy, being earnest to promote the sale of the poems each among 
their friends. I sent lately to our friends in Stirling several letters 
written by Mr Bruce ; they have taken extracts from them to send to 
you, as I wished, knowing they were corresponding with you at that 
time. I have got a few more written by our poet to David Arnot of 
Portmoak, the Agricola of Lochleven, which I send to-morrow to Stirling, 
with a desire to remit to you what they shall think proper for publica- 
tion ; but, though excellent, I apprehend they will not do for the public. 
Mr Grant, minister of this parish, says that he is informed centainly that 
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Mr Logan’s poetic MSs. weut to Mr M‘Keuzie, minister of Port-Patrick, 
so if Mr Bruce’s performances, which he transcribed from the volume 
you have and put his finishing hand to, are still in existence, I think 
they will be there, for our poet’s father never recovered the last writ 
copies of the poems from Mr Logan. 

“James Bruce and David Pearson, the first Mr Bruce’s brother, the 
last his particular friend, both say you should publish the poem entitled 
the ‘ Cuckoo,’ which Mr Logan’s book claims, as they both aver that Mr 
Bruce composed it. 

“T have been rendered very uneasy yesterday and this day, being 
informed that a person has been traversing the country a few miles from 
this seeking subscribers for Mr Bruce’s poems, to be published in Edin- 
burgh. I wrote yesterday to Dr Cochrane, physician there, being an old 
schoolfellow of Mr Bruce’s and mine, stating the case, and sent him a 
few lines to be published in the ‘Edinburgh Advertiser,’ that this 
scheme might be crushed in the bud. I am very concerned to see a 
stroke aimed, I shall not say intentionally, to defeat your benevolent 
labours and design, and to injure the old woman’s interest. I hope you 
will take a method, if mine prove ineffectual, to quash this baleful scheme. 
Would it not be proper to publish the proposals speedily, though it 
should be a considerable time before the book itself issue from the press. 

“Messrs Telford and Hervey write me that you have received their 
copy of the ‘Last Day.’ I long much to see it in print. To be composed 
in the eighteenth year of his age, it is admirably well done. I would 
have troubled you with this at this time, though it had been no more 
than to vent my vexation, but I thought it proper to apprise you of the 
above design. It has very much vexed the old woman who, as I wrote 
you before, had been badly for a considerable time last winter, and 
thereby some additional expense has been incurred, her money coming 
near toanend. I have given her one pound in your name, agreeable to 
an idea in your last to me. And this too for another reason, that I 
might safely say in my letter to Dr Cochrane that the worthy editor in 
London was supporting the poet’s aged mother before the money for his 
poems becomes due, independent of your bounty to her on her son’s 
birthday. She desires me to tell you that you have her most hearty 
thanks for your great kindness to her.—May this find you well, &c., 

* Kinnesswood, 13th April 1791. “J. Brrrect. ' 


“P.S.—The notes which I gave the old woman yesterday in your 
name, partly to console her under the vexation at the above rumour, and 
partly for the reasons above, she has brought me again since the above 
was written, earnestly desiring me not to write a word about money to 
Mr Baird, who, she adds, has given her too much already, and ‘he will 
think I am, she says, ‘a clean waster, and will do no more for me ; and 
what T have is no done.’” 


The following joint letter from Messrs Telford and Hervey 
is interesting :— 
' Baird MSs, 
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“Sriruine, 16th February 1791. 

“Rev. Srr,—Inclosed you will receive our copy of the ‘Last Day.’ It 
was transcribed by a lady, and the punctuation is frequently erroneous ; 
in other respects it is in general faithful to the manuscript. A few 
defects are marked on the other side. You may keep it as long as it can 
be of any service, and then return it, as we have not had leisure to write 
another copy. We entirely agree with you that the intended publication 
should be conducted with the most sacred regard to the memory of the 
amiable author. Were there any danger of injuring it, we are persuaded 
that a subscription might be raised among those who have seen his poems 
for the support of the mother. It was perhaps an excessive delicacy on 
this head which induced the first publisher to suppress the ‘ Last Day,’ 
for it is certainly not unworthy of the public. Something considerable 
may be reasonably expected to arise from the sale of an edition so 
enlarged, and it will be less painful to the feelings of the old woman and 
her relations that assistance should come through this channel ; for, 
neglected as she appears to have been, we are aware that she has some 
connections of considerable rank and spirit. 

“Your residence for some months in London is a happy circumstance. 
We hope your success will correspond with the benevolence of your design. 
Some persons acquainted with the ways of booksellers have recommended 
the sale of the copyright as the safest mode of publication, but of this and 
other matters you are best qualified to judge. We will do what we can to 
promote the sale. You will determine also concerning the propriety of 
retaining the original preface, or of leaving out one or two of the smaller 
poems by other hands. The ‘Anacreontic’ (allowing it its own merit) is 
written in a strain dissimilar from the rest. The ‘Cuckvo’ appeared in 
Mr Logan’s poems in 1782. J. Birrel hinted that you had some design of 
soliciting a recommendatory preface from Dr Blair. If this cannot be 
obtained, some allusion might be made to the thirty-sixth number of 
‘The Mirror’ Any concern which we have taken in this affair has 
been mutual, and have taken the liberty of writing you in concert. 
You may continue the same address, and write as soon as convenient. 
—We are, Ke. “WiLitiAmM TELFORD. 

“Joun Hervey.”' 


Although Dr Baird’s preparations were begun in 1791, his 
edition did not eventually appear till 1796, and this may 
have been owing to the expected publication of the volume of 
Dr Anderson’s collected edition of the British poets, which was 
to contain the works both of Bruce and Logan. The following 
letter from Dr Anderson to Dr Baird, dated 26th March 1795, 
refers to his sketch of the life of Bruce published with his 
poems in the eleventh volume of his “ British Poets.” 

“ Heriot’s GREEN, 26th March 1795. 

“ Rev. Sir,—I was favoured with your card yesterday, in consequence 

of which I called upon you this morning, but missed you, 
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“It is with great pleasure, you may be sure, that I find you will be 
able to send me a copy of some of Bruce's MS. poems in the course of 
the day. It is probable they will be inserted in their proper place ; as 
the greatest part of the eleventh volume of the ‘ British Poets’ has been 
destroyed, it must be reprinted. If that cannot be done on account of 
the pages, I shall recommend them to be inserted with blind pages, or 
as an appendix to the volume. 

“T take this opportunity of returning Bruce’s papers, with my best 
acknowledgments for the readiness with which you communicated them 
tome. Without them and the additional information with which you 
obligingly furnished me, my account of Bruce, imperfect as it is, must 
have been much more so. I shall have an opportunity of correcting 
some typographical errors when it is reprinted; and if there are any 
facts misstated, I will thank you to point them out for correction. 

“ You have acquired an indisputable right to make use of my account 
in any way you think best adapted to your edition. If you give me 
leave, I could easily disencumber the narrative from the unwieldy quota- 
tions, &c.; but you must, after all, make your own selection. I am 
afraid, for the reason above mentioned, I shall not have room for any 
observations on the poems you send.—I am, &c., ‘ R. AnpERson.”? 


The publication of this volume of the “ British Poets,” in 
which the works of Bruce and Logan appeared, with a 
biographical sketch of each prefixed, and in which the “Ode 
to the Cuckoo” is attributed to Logan, did not give much 
satisfaction to the friends of Michael Bruce. Writing to Dr 
Baird, Mr Birrell states as follows :— 


“ Rev. Docror,—A number of the subscribers for Bruce’s poems have 
seen his life. It is in general satisfactory. The writer has done himself 
much credit by the judicious arrangement and selection of the quota- 
tions, and by the picture of our poet, which is perfectly just. But it 
appears by the size and pages that this work is not for binding with the 
poems, which alarms me much lest his poems should be printed in 
another form, which may tend to injure the sale of the edition you have 
had the great goodness to patronise. It is the earnest wish of many that 
no time should now be lost in giving his poems to the long-expecting 
world, and to his very poor and feeble mother that consolation your 
benevolence has long designed for her. The baseness and the indolence 
of men will be equally inimical to your kind undertaking, and are not 
to be overcome by delay. The writer of Bruce’s life imputes too much 
to Logan; he was a fine scholar and a good poet, but his conduct with 
reference to Michael’s finished MSS. was quite indefensible. The small 
volume now in your possession was the first poem. Our poet re-touched 
and transcribed his productions in a larger volume, which Mr Logan 
took away, with all his own letters and several letters sent to David 
Pearson. None of them were ever returned. Alexander Bruce went 
over to Edinburgh purposely to recover them. Mr Logan desired him 
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to call again, and if he was out when the call was made, the papers were 
to be all ready. Alexander called again ; Mr Logan was not in, nor any 
books left out. The poor mourning father afterwards met with Mr 
Logan, who expressed his surprise that he did not get his son’s papers, 
for they were left out, and was apprehensive they would never be seen 
more, for the servants possibly had singed fowls with them. I have 
often heard A. Bruce tell this with great concern. By the loss of these 
MSS. the evidence lies all upon one side with regard to the additions 
and embellishments ascribed to Logan. It is humbly presumed that Mr 
Bruce would not content himself with the first draught of his pieces, 
especially as he had time and inclination to transcribe them, which he 
actually did, many of them two or three years after the first writing. 

“With regard to the ‘ Cuckoo,’ I am disposed to think that any person 
of taste who has read both poets will not hesitate to ascribe it to Michael. 
It was ever reckoned his by his friends and correspondents ; his brother 
James and David Pearson maintain it. David cannot be more positive 
about anything than that this ode was Mr Bruce’s, having heard it long 
before his death. This beautiful ode was printed in ‘ Ruddiman’s 
Magazine,’ with initials different from those of any of our poet’s, and 
was esteemed a robbery of Michael’s fame then. Auld Annie has been 
sickly for ten days past, but is no worse this day. She does not know 
that I am writing to you, else these pages would not contain all the 
effusions of her grateful heart for the numerous favours you have con- 
ferred upon her. You will excuse the trouble of the above remarks. 
My most respectful compliments to Mrs Baird ; and am, &c., 

“ Kinnesswood, 24th March 1795.” “ Jo. Brrrewu,”"* 


Dr Baird seems to have made some collections with the 
view of prefixing a biography of Bruce to his edition ; but, as 
he probably thought that the public would be familiar with 
the life of the poet given in Anderson’s “ British Poets,” pub- 
lished in the previous year, he contented himself with putting 
in his preface a copy of a paper on Bruce by Lord Craig, one of 
the Senators of the College of Justice, which had appeared in 
1779 in the thirty-sixth number of the “ Mirror,” and which 
had greatly contributed to make the poems of Bruce known 
in the country. Among Dr Baird’s papers is the following 

1 Mr Birrell, in this letter, is more positive about the authorship of the Ode 
than he was in 1791, and his statement about the robbery of the fame of 
Michael Bruce in 1774 is easily disposed of. The imposition that was prac- 
tised upon the editor of the ‘*‘ Weekly Magazine or Edinburgh Amusement,” 
5th May 1774, by some one with the initials ‘‘R. D.,” who published the 
Ode as his, called forth in the next number the following note from the 
editor:—‘‘To our Correspondents.—We little imagined our good friend 
‘B. M.’ was capable of imposition. The little poem he sent us under the 
signature ‘R. D.,’ inserted p. 178, proves a literary theft, and is the pro- 
duction of a gentleman in this neighbourhood already in print. He ought to 
challenge and chastise the thief.”—P. 224. As Bruce died in 1767, Logan 
must have been the person expected to inflict the castigation. 
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sketch by Bruce’s old friend David Pearson, which, though 


written in a homely style, seems to have been drawn up with 
great care :— 


“ A Few Memoriats oF THE Lire oF Mr MicHakL Bruvce. 

“Michael Bruce was born 27th March 1746, His early love of learning, 
and the curious and intricate questions he would have asked, manifested 
the child’s superior abilities, and seemed to predict his future celebrity. 
Besides this, his childhood was distinguished by his undergoing much 
distress, at times seemingly overwhelming. In the year 1748 he had 
four sore fevers; and afterwards the progress of his studies was re- 
tarded by the delicacy of his constitution. Before he was four years of 
age he could read the Bible. In the month of May 1750, his father led 
him down to the annual market of the town, to a travelling bookseller, 
and inquired if he had Sir David Lindsay's book. The merchant, looking 
for it, said, ‘What would you do with it?’ His father said, ‘This young 
man was wishing to read it.’ The merchant, surprised, upon looking at 
the child, expressed his doubts of his ability to read it; but looking out a 
little volume, called ‘A Key to the Gates of Heaven,’ said if that child 
could read that, he would give it him for his own. Michael with avidity 
seized the book, and thoroughly won it, to the astonishment of all that 
heard him. That year he went to school with his Bible; our worthy 
teacher upon hearing him read so accurately, desired him at noon to take 
home his Bible, and tell his father if he was to learn nothing else he need 
not return. It was a considerable time after this before he began his 
Latin studies. His own delicate constitution and his father’s narrow 
circumstances induced his parents to engage him to herd sheep or cattle 
for six or seven summers, in the hopes that free exercise in the open air 
might improve his constitution. Hereby he became familiarly acquainted 
with the most wild romantic scenes in our country—the ruins of Arnot, 
the rocks of Kinneston, the deserts of Carmore. The friends he contracted 
in his pastoral life cherish his memory still with the greatest pleasure. 
In every place he distinguished himself by the mildness of his temper, 
humanity to his flocks, and little pleasantries. When he returned to his 
father's, he resumed the reading, trying not only to read, but understand 
every book he could lay his hands on, but especially the Bible, which upon 
Sabbaths was his constant companion. His father often found upon 
coming home from church that the boy had read no less a portion than 
the whole book of Job or Isaiah, by the very uncommon deep questions 
he would have asked. His disposition was so uncommonly religious and 
amiable, that about the ninth year of his age, if his father had been from 
home, he did perform family worship in all its parts. Those of the family 
who yet survive do bear witness how proper and apposite his expressions 
were. Surrounded by his brothers and sisters, all young children, he 
always mentioned that well-known text, ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not,’ as a warrant and encouragement for their 
exercise. After he had the Latin, and proceeded a considerable way in 
mathematical studies, he was earnest to proceed further ; but knowing full 
well how hard it would be for his parents to procure a sufficiency to support 
their family and him at the college, he was not a little troubled. Hearing 
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one day that the Anti-Burgher clergy had a number of young men taught 
philosophy, &c., at a Hall upheld at the expense of the body, with which 
they stood connected, and being informed they were to have a presbytery 
at Perth, unknown to his parents he set out on a journey there, and 
offered himself for examination in views to be sent to their Hall. After 
some conversation they dismissed him, with saying he might attend them 
some time afterwards. For this he had not patience, but encouraged 
by David Arnot, of Portmoak, and some others in the place, famous 
in their day for piety and learning, he then set out for the University of 
Edinburgh. About that time an uncle of his died and left a small legacy 
to the family, which was employed, and soon exhaused, in equipping our 
friend and supporting him at the University, to which he entered in the 
year 1762; and though his hardships were many, through the diminutive 
funds he had for his sole support, his own sobriety, and his parents’ 
frugality, especially the extraordinary exertions of his mother, overcame 
difficulties as they occurred. The promptitude of her conduct and the 
liveliness of her invention were wonderfully manifested through the whole 
course of his education. After all he found himself greatly cramped by 
the low state of his finances. Once he sold a part of his scanty wardrobe 
and a small telescope to purchase some favourite authors, His abilities as 
a scholar were early and all along so manifested when at college, that he had 
an ardent wish to find some employment during the vacations in teaching 
a school. This was at length gratified about May 1765, when he opened 
a school at Gairney Bridge. There his memory is much honoured by 
some of his pupils, who survive to this day. The account from others, as 
well as my own knowledge, authorises me to say that his attention to the 
morals of his scholars was exemplary. He ingratiated himself into their 
affections; he never used the rod ; he could be familiar without making 
himself little, and was grave without being morose, A certain person 
said that he was God’s blessing to the place. A respectable farmer, John 
Grieve, of Claslochie, took him home with him to lodge, where he had a 
comfortable room, his evening fire, his table and candle. Mrs Grieve 
would have put boards beneath his feet to keep his feet from being hurt 
by the earthen floor when employed at his studies. From this place and 
from the University he wrote many letters to his friends, particularly Mr 
Arnot, of Portmoak, to Mrs Dryburgh, Henderson, Lawson, Logan, and to 
myself, which I shall for ever esteem. I reckon them a part of my 
treasure. Alas! from the excess of my veneration for them, I carried 
them about with me till they were sore wasted and some of them lost, 
besides what I lost by Mr Logan, who never returned those he received, 
nor yet the finished copy of his poems, which he got at the same time from 
his father. As an epistolary writer he was truly excellent; and here 
allow me to insert the sentiments of a learned lady, Mrs Keir, upon this 
very thing. In a letter to Mr Hervey, she says: ‘One feature of the 
amiable person they (viz., the letters) exhibit I contemplated with peculiar 
delight. I mean the delicacy which originates from a pure heart, a 
correct taste, and a regulated imagination ; even in the most careless 
moments of youthful gaiety, and boundless confidence, he never betrays a 
spark of that levity which too often mark the productions of early years, 
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debases the poet, and scandalises the Christian, and from exuberant 
merriment degenerates into licentiousness. This is the more admirable, 
that his path lay not alone through the sequestered vale of life, but the 
thorny and barren desert is commonly fruitful in such noisome weeds.’ 
He wrote also at times to his brother James. Among his first composi- 
tions in the poetical line he sent him ‘ Weaving Spiritualised.’ After 
some gentle reprimand for bad spelling, he concludes thus : ‘ But, after all 
it is infinitely better to be a good man than a learned man.’ Here he 
composed a great number of excellent poems, many of them well known 
and highly esteemed. His ‘Last Day’ was the longest, and read in a 
Society near the West Port in the winter of the year 1765. (This poem 
being lost by Mr Lfoga]p, would have been in perpetual oblivion had not 
our worthy friend, Mr John Birrell, with great care, gathered together 
its detached parts and made it appear in its present form.) It was 
here that his delicate constitution began to give way. He told me on 
a visit that I made, that he was seized with a pain in his breast, but 
so averse was he to grieve his parents, that he enjoined me not to 
tell his mother, nor anybody that would inform her. He left Gairney 
Bridge for a school at Forrest Mill, where he hoped to have less fatigue ; 
but his health declined, and his disorder was considerably strengthened 
by a fall; his horse stumbled and threw him as he was passing a stream 
in rainy and cold weather, and at a distance from home. At Forrest 
Mill he carried on his epistolary correspondence, and composed a variety 
of poems, His letters became more and more serious and important; in 
one of them he says, ‘Let us moderate our hopes and fears, and resign 
ourselves to the will of Him who doth all things well, and who hath 
assured us that he careth for us; and let us rejoice in that hope of the 
glory that is to be revealed, which will surpass our greatest expectation.’ 
Mr Dryburgh says in a letter to him, ‘ All the pleasures some boast them- 
selves the enjoyment of end sorrowfully, and even in the time of possession 
are interrupted with many woes; nevertheless, I make the same exception 
you made, viz., the pleasure of true piety ;’ and this pleasure supported him 
under his increasing infirmities. He began to study divinity under the 
Rev. Mr John Swanston, in Kinross, 1766, and delivered a sermon from 
John iii. 5, which I have seen, being wrote with his own hand, containing 
seven leaves quarto; he had an exercise assigned him from Gal. iii, 19 
which he nearly perfected, wrote upon a number of pages in octavo; upon 
the title of this his father writes, ‘ Before this was finished the author was 
called home to the joy of his Lord.’ He wrote also a pretty exordium to 
another sermon from a text in Proverbs, which I have seen, but is now 
lost; he also wrote twenty-eight pages of octavo, being Watts’ Logic turned 
into question and answer, besides many letters that he sent to Portmoak, 
myself, and others. There is also a number of poems wrote from Milton, 
Young, and other authors, before he went to the college, and a small 
volume of poems which was sent to Dr Baird, besides his finished book, 
which Logan received, in which were wrote several famous poems, all 
religious, that never appeared in public view; but there are some of them 
published of which he doth not receive the due honour, particularly the 
‘ Cuckoo,’ a poem which I am perfectly sure was Michael’s own production, 
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At Forrest Mill he had a very solitary life; there is some romantic 
sequestered spot in the neighbourhood, whither he retired for devotion 
and study, which he visited so often that he formed a path to it through 
the glen or wilderness. A person now residing in Alloa, with whose 
father he lodged, gives a very pleasing account of his manner among them. 
In the month of August 1766, he was so delicate that Mr Swanston ad- 
vised him to give over his studies; the advice, though seconded by his dear 
friend Mr Dryburgh, was not complied with ; his love to study could not yet 
be overcome. However, he was obliged to leave Forrest Mill in February 
1767, and return to his father’s in Kinnesswood, having some time before 
this received a most severe shock by the death of his dear Dryburgh. 
After he came home he gradually declined, but he endured his distress 
and the prospect of his approaching exit with admirable composure and 
serenity of soul. During the time of his distress, his worthy professor 
and many of his fellow-students paid him frequent visits, which were 
highly consolatory, especially Mr Lawson’s visits greatly refreshed him, he 
received him with open arms. After finishing his ‘ Elegy on the Spring,’ 
he entirely resigned his poetical studies for the Bible, which was ever in 
his hand or within his reach, whether in or out of bed. He lay in such a 
posture in his bed so as to have the light shining upon his Bible, so that 
he could read most easily. Thus he continued as long as he had ability, 
constantly perusing and praying over the sacred pages; and after the soul 
fled to that lightsome land whither he had for twenty years been aspiring, 
when the lovely remains were dressing for the grave, that narrow house, 
the Bible was found lying at his head, with a number of leaves folded down 
with their points to that word ‘ Weep not for the dead.’ Upon this sacred 
little volume he had written : 
‘ ‘Tis very vain for me to boast 
How small a sum my Bible cost ; 
The day of judgment will make clear, 
*Twas very cheap or very dear.’ 


His worthy friend and teacher, Mr Swanston, died after a short illness at 
Perth, 12th June 1767. This was was heavy tidings to many, especially to 
Michael ; his parents were willing to conceal it from him, but they could 
not. Upon hearing of the loss, he exclaimed, ‘My dear master and friend, 
and shall I never see his face again in the land of the living!’ He was 
never seen to smile any more, but declined more rapidly every day. That 
day before his death he expressed his hopes of happiness in words to this 
purpose: I shall go, supported by God, through fire and water to the 
wealthy place. He gently fell asleep 6th July 1767, aged twenty-one 
years. 1 who knew him well, and now after twenty-seven long years can 
mourn his loss, can say he was a most affectionate, upright, and useful 
friend to me at all times, and most loving when I was most afflicted. I 
have seen elegies made upon his death by four different hands, but none 
of them did justice to his merits, though they were all respectful. I have 
attempted the same theme again and again; neither do I think that 1 have 
sufficiently rehearsed his excellencies and amiable qualities. He was the 
man, the scholar, and the saint. “Davin Pearson,””? 
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In 1837, the Rev. William M‘Kelvie published an edition 
of the works of Michael Bruce, to which he prefixed a very 
elaborate life of the author. He instituted inquiries among 
persons belonging to Kinross-shire who had known the family 
of the poet, and collected what letters and papers were still in 
existence throwing light on Bruce’s writings. In a letter from 
David Pearson to Dr Anderson, he found it stated that several 
passages in the hymns published by Logan were altered copies 
of hymns which had been written by Bruce, and sung by the 
youths of the village of Kinnesswood when practising church 
music. As to the “Ode to the Cuckoo,” he attributes it to 
Bruce, on the testimony of Dr Davidson, of Aberdeen, who had 
stated that his father, Dr Davidson, of Kinross, had seen a letter 
from Michael Bruce, in which he said, “ You will think me ill 
employed, for I am writing a poem about a gowk.” He further 
quotes a letter from Mr Hervey (of which he does not give the 
date) to Mr J. Birrell, in which this passage occurs: “ He (Dr 
Baird) has found the ‘ Cuckoo’ to be Michael Bruce’s, and has 
the original in his own handwriting.” Dr M‘Kelvie also, from 
internal evidence, claimed for Bruce the episode of Levina 
in the poem of “ Lochleven,” the “Ode to Paoli,” and the 
“Eclogue after the manner of Ossian.” After examining 
Logan’s prose works, he states that he found that there were 
passages in his published sermons taken from Dr Seed, Dr Blair, 
Bishop Sherlock, and Tooke’s translation of Zollikofer. 

In 1865, an edition of the works of Michael Bruce was 
published by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, in which Dr M‘Kelvie’s 
statements are reiterated with much abuse of Logan, and many 
trifling circumstances are brought forward, which he thinks 
conclusively shew that Bruce was the author of all the poems 
published in the volume issued in 1770,with only one exception. 
He also states that two of Logan’s Hymns contain verses nearly 
identical with two inserted in a collection of Paraphrases of 
Scripture, drawn up for the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland in 1751, when Logan was but an infant, and he 
claims for Bruce the verbal changes and improvements on 
these two old hymns, with the exclusive authorship of the 
other seven, printed in “Logan’s Poems.”' He repeats Dr 
M‘Kelvie’s statement that Dr Baird had a copy of the “ Ode 
to the Cuckoo” in Bruce’s handwriting, and he expresses 

1 “Works,” p. 101. 
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the hope that the Baird family papers should yield up this 
prize. ' 

In 18738, David Laing, LL.D., printed, privately, a letter to 
Principal Shairp, of St Andrews, in which he offered some 
remarks on the authorship of the “ Ode to the Cuckoo,” with 
the view of removing the obloquy cast upon Logan’s memory 
in connection with Bruce’s poems. He states that the author- 
ship of the several pieces in the 1770 volume was certainly 
known at the time; and, in a copy of that edition in his 
possession Logan’s name, in a contemporary hand, is added to 
the Preface, to the “Ode to Paoli,” and to the “Cuckoo.” Mr 
Laing states that another copy, also in his possession, has the 
name of the author added in MS. to the several poems, 
and from a long note on the back of the title it seems to 
have belonged to a friend of Logan’s, who had known all 
the particulars :—* The Eagle, Crow, and Shepherd : a Fable” 
— By Mr Bruce. “Alexis; a Pastoral— By Mr Bruce. 
“Damon, Menalcas, and Melibeeus: an Eclogue ”—Logan. 
“ Pastoral Song,” to the tune of the “ Yellow-hair’d Laddie ” 
—Logan. “Eclogue in the manner of Ossian ”"—Logan. 
“ Daphnis: a Monody ”"—Bruce. Sir James the Ross: an 
Historical Ballad”—No name. “Vernal Ode ”—Sir James 
Foulis. “Ode to a Fountain”—Logan. “Danish Ode ”— 
Logan. “Danish Ode”—Logan. “ Anacreontic to a Wasp” 
—Bruce ; the Chorus, Logan. “The Musiad: a Minor Epic 
Poem, in the manner of Homer, a Fragment”—Bruce. “ Loch- 
leven: a Poem ”—Bruce and Logan. “ Ode to Paoli” —Logan. 
“ Ode to the Cuckoo”—Logan. “Elegy: to Spring ”—Bruce. 

In his interesting brochure, Mr Laing states that he found 
among the papers of Dr Grant (who was the executor of Logan), 
the following verse written by Logan, which he had intended 
to form the penultimate stanza of the “Ode to the Cuckoo” :— 


** Alas, sweet bird! not so my fate ; 
Dark scowling skies I see 
Fast gathering round, and fraught with woe, 
And wintry years to me.” 


This was supposed by Dr Grant to be written in too solemn a 

tone for the rest of the poem, and expressive of the predictive 

melancholy which was constitutional with the author, from 

which causes it had not been inserted by him in the poem as 

published. Mr Laing remarks generally with reference to Mr 
* Works by Grosart, p. 77. 
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M‘Kelvie’s statements, that no proofs are adduced to warrant 
them, and that “ when the accusations are analysed, consisting 
of traditions and recollections of persons in Bruce’s neighbour- 
hood, of what had occurred at a distance of from twenty to 
forty years and upwards, it is not difficult to see that they rest 
on a very tottering foundation.” 

Principal Shairp, in his paper in “Good Words,” also published 
in 1873, carefully goes over the arguments brought forward by Dr 
M‘Kelvie and Mr Grosart in favour of Bruce, and those of Mr 
Laing for Logan; and he gives it as his opinion that the testi- 
monies in favour of Bruce seem considerably to preponderate. 

From the papers of Dr Baird, now for the first time printed, 
it will be observed—that in 1791 Dr Baird applied to Dr 
Robertson, of Dalmeny, for information as to what pieces 
in the edition of 1770 were by Logan and what were by Bruce 
—that Dr Robertson assured him he had examined Bruce’s 
MSS. along with Logan, and was able to give a more exact account 
of their contents than any one alive at that period ; his letter 
is therefore very valuable in regard to this matter. 

In 1795, Dr Baird supplied all the information he possessed 
with reference to Bruce’s MSS. to Dr Anderson; and on the 
publication that year of the eleventh volume of the “ Works of 
the British Poets,” the “Ode to the Cuckoo” appeared in the 
works of Logan, and was omitted in those of Bruce. 

Messrs Telford and Hervey, in their joint letter of 16th 
February 1791,' do not assert that Bruce was the author of the 
“Qde to the Cuckoo.” They say to Dr Baird: “ You will also 
determine concerning the propriety of retaining the original 
preface, or, of leaving out one or two of the smaller poems by 
other hands. The ‘Anacreontic’ (allowing it its own merit) is 
written in a strain dissimilar from the rest. The ‘Cuckoo’ 
appeared in Mr Logan’s poems in 1782.” It is therefore 
unlikely that there is any foundation for the statement made 
by Dr M‘Kelvie, in 1837, on the authority of Mr Hervey, that 
Dr Baird “has found the ‘Cuckoo’ to be Michael Bruce’s, and 
has the original in his own handwriting.” Indeed, Dr 
M‘Kelvie himself states that he had addressed a letter to Dr 
Baird, requesting him to give an account of “how he came to 
insert the ‘Ode to the Cuckoo’ in his edition of Bruce’s poems, 
but received no reply”? 

Mr John Birrell, who was the most active and intelligent of 

1 Ante, p. 466. * Works by M‘Kelvie, p. 152. 
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Dr Baird’s Kinross-shire correspondents, states, in his letter of 
13th April 1791 : “ James Bruce and David Pearson, the first Mr 
Bruce’s brother, the last his particular friend, both say you should 
publish the poem entitled the ‘Cuckoo, which Mr Logan’s 
book claims, as they both aver that Mr Bruce composed it.” ' 

Mr David Pearson, in his “Few Memorials,” says of Bruce’s 
MS. poems: “There are also a number of poems wrote from 
Milton, Young, and others, before he went to the college, and 
a small volume of poems which was sent to Dr Baird, besides 
his finished book, which Logan received, in which were wrote 
several famous poems, all religious.” ? 

From these statements it would appear that Birrell only 
spoke from the testimony of James Bruce and David Pearson, 
and that from Pearson’s statement it is very unlikely that the 
“Ode to the Cuckoo” was contained in the volume of Bruce’s 
MSS. lent to Logan, and the loss of which is so much deplored 
in the biographies of M‘Kelvie and Grosart. 

In conclusion, the direct evidence lies between the state- 
ments of Dr Robertson, and Messrs James Bruce and Pearson, 
and it will be for those who wish to form a decided opinion 
on the matter to judge for themselves. As to the internal 
evidence, it has been remarked on one side that the whole 
tone of the “Ode to the Cuckoo” is in a strain of joyous 
anticipation, quite in contrast to the “Elegy in Spring ;” 
while, on the other hand, it has been stated that the omitted 
stanza of the former poem, discovered by Mr Laing among 
Logan’s papers, is very strikingly characteristic of the melan- 
choly career of Michael Bruce, and adds to the probability of 
the whole being his. 

Whether Bruce or Logan be the author of the “Ode to the 
Cuckoo,” it will always be a matter of deep interest to know 
that the remarkable little volume issued in 1770, containing 
two such gems as this Ode and the “ Elegy written in Spring,” 
was the work of two young Scotsmen * who had just completed 
their course at the University of Edinburgh, and whose poetical 
works, though not voluminous, are of such excellence as have 
led to their authors being ranked among the British poets. 


JOHN SMALL. 
* See Ante, p. 465. 2 Ibid. p. 471. 
3 As before remarked, Bruce was only twenty-one years of age when he 
died in 1767 ; and when Logan edited his poems in 1770 he was only twenty- 
two, having been born in 1748. 
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Art. V.—The Philistines. 


A LITTLE more than thirty years ago the learned Hitzig, 

who died so recently, sent from Zurich to the Leipzig 
press his ‘‘ Urgeschichte und Mythologie der Philistaer.” 
As far as I am aware, it was the first complete work ever 
devoted to the history of the Philistine people. Before the 
time of the Zurich professor, many writers on biblical sub- 
jects had investigated the relations of the Philistines with 
Egypt and Colchis, Cappadocia, Cyprus, and Crete, whence 
they supposed them to have emigrated to Palestine. Such, 
leaving out the patristic commentators, were Bochart and 
Calmet, Swinton and Michaelis, and the authors of the 
“‘ Universal History.” More important and later than these, 
however, was Movers’ famous work on the Phenicians; and 
from it Hitzig gleaned much important information. Ewald 
also had commenced his ‘‘ History of Israel,” and Gesenius 
had published valuable treatises on Hebrew antiquities. 
Knobel, Stark, and others, have followed up Hitzig’s re- 
searches ; and the status questionis regarding the Philistines 
may be found well put in Ritter’s ‘‘Comparative Geography 
of Palestine,” and in the article “‘ Philistines,” in “‘ Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible.” 

Hitzig’s great discovery is thus stated by him: “Ich 
habe gefunden: die Philistéer sind keine Semiten, sondern 
Pelasgischen Stammes; und ihre Sprache war, wie deren 
sparliche Ueberreste, meist Eigennamen, darthun, mit dem 
Sanskrit und dem Griechischen verwandt.”* Long before 
the publication of ‘‘ Die Philistéer” the Pelasgian origin of 
the Philistines, or their identity with the Pelasgi of the 

1 Bochart, ‘‘ Phaleg;” Calmet, ‘‘ Dissertation sur l’origine et sur les 
divinités des Philistines,” in his ‘‘Commentary on Kings;” Michaelis, 
‘* Spicilegium ;” Swinton, ‘‘ Inscriptiones Citicae;” ‘‘ Universal History,” 
London, 1747-65; Movers ‘‘Die Pheenizier;” Ewald, ‘‘Geschichte des 
Volkes Israe];” Gesenius, ‘‘Monumenta,” &c. ; Knobel, ‘‘ Die Vélkertafel der 
Genesis ;” Stark, ‘‘ Forschungen zur Geschichte und Alterthumskunde der 
Hellenistischen Orients.” Ritter’s ‘‘Comparative Geography of Palestine,” 
vol. iii. p. 259; Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Philistines. 

2 Urgeschichte und Mythologie der Philistaer, Vorrede.” ‘‘I have made a 
discovery ; the Philistines are no Shemites, but of a Pelasgian stock, and 


their language, as its few remains, mostly proper names, prove, was related 
to the Sanskrit and the Greek.” 
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classical historians, had been asserted; but philology had 
not arrived at the scientific stage which involved the separa- 
tion of the Semitic and Indo-European languages by broad 
lines of division. Few modern writers agree with him in 
making the Philistines purely Indo-European, yet there 
seems to be unanimity in deriving them from Crete, which 
was the ultimate but not the first conclusion of Calmet. 
Ewald and Knobel have given up the idea of a migration 
prior to the time of Abraham which Hitzig held, and ignore 
the Scripture statements regarding the Philistine kingdom of 
Gerar, or explain them away. On the connection of the 
Philistines with the Hyksos of Egypt, which is a cardinal 
doctrine of Movers, Hitzig does not dwell; and recent writers 
like Lenormant have denied it, maintaining that the Cretan 
emigrants did not arrive in the neighbourhood of Egypt and 
Palestine till long after the settlement of Israel in Canaan, 
when Rameses III. placed them in the land which afterwards 
bore their name.' 

Before proceeding to consider Hitzig’s assertion of the 
Pelasgian and Indo-European character of the Philistines, 
which, with Lenormant, I am prepared to maintain by solid 
arguments, I may direct attention to three errors of which 
recent writers on the history of this people have been guilty. 
These are—1. Confounding three different peoples, the Phil- 
istines, Cherethites, and Caphtorim; 2. Deriving any of 
these peoples from Crete or other countries in the West ; 
3. Placing the commencement of Philistine history in 
Palestine at a period later than the Exodus of Israel. 

I. From the number of those who assert the identity of 
Philistines, Cherethites, and Caphtorim I must except Ritter, 
who contends indeed for the unity of the two latter, but 
carefully distinguishes them from the former.’ The language 
of Genesis x. can only refer to the peoples that came out of 
Egypt, the Philistines, namely, and the Caphtorim, and not 
to one people under different names. It is no argument 
against this conclusion of Ritter’s that the Philistines are said 
to have come from Caphtor, for it has been already stated 
that both Philistine and Caphtorim came from the same 

1 Vide note 1, p. 477, and Lenormant and Uhevalier’s ‘‘ Manual of the 


Ancient History of the East,” vol. i. pp. 113, 123. 
* Comp. Geog. of Pal., vol, iii. p. 264, 
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region. In an article on “The Hornets of Scripture,” I 
have claimed the Caphtorim as the Amorite rulers of 
Southern Palestine at the time of Israel’s entry into the land 
of promise.' There is no evidence that either they or the 
Avim whom they expelled were a maritime people, while the 
language employed regarding the Cherethites in Zeph. ii. 5 
is most decided on this point: ‘‘ Woe unto the inhabitants 
of the sea-coast, the nation of the Cherethites.” The 
western border of the Avim was Gaza, and their territory 
extended in the south-east to Hazereth in Arabia Petrea.? 
It was in this very region that the Amorites smote the 
children of Israel, when they presumptuously advanced 
against them in opposition to the Divine command.’ The 
Cherethites must, therefore, have dwelt between the south 
of Philistia and Egypt. There the Egyptian monuments 
place the Khairetana or Shairetana, who were sometimes the 
allies or mercenaries of the Pharaohs of the new monarchy, 
and at other times their enemies, and these Mr Poole has 
identified with the Cherethim or Cretans.‘ I have not the 
least doubt that Mr Poole is right in his rendering of this 
name, and that the so-called Sardinians, who are made the 
invaders of Egypt in the reign of Menephtah in company 
with the Libyans, were the same people.’ So far from 
being immigrants from Crete, the mythology of that island 
most clearly indicates that the oldest national life of the 
Cretans is to be found in the neighbourhood of Egypt. 
Minos is but a reflection of Menes, and the Cretan labyrinth 
a reminiscence of the Egyptian. The Memphian Dedalus 
fitly connects with it, and Rhadamanthus, for whom an 
Egypthian origin has long been claimed, is the lord of 
Amenti or Hades. The relation of Crete with Pheenicia in 

1 « Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review,” Oct. 1875, p. 677. 

2 Deut. ii. 23. 3 Numb. xiv. 44; Deut. i. 44, 

‘ «The Political Condition of Egypt before the reign of Rameses IIL,” by Dr 
August Eisenlohr; ‘‘ Transactions, Society of Biblical Archzology,” vol. i. p. 
2; Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Herodotus,” App. Bk. II. ch. viii. ; Kenrick’s ‘ Ancient 
Egypt under the Pharaohs,” vol. ii. p. 278—New York; Poole, ‘‘Horw 
‘Egyptiace.” The termination ana is common in Palestine as in Askelon, 


Ekron, and Paltite and Pelonite are convertible terms (com. 2 Sam. xxiii. 26 ; 
1 Chron. xi. 27). So are Zeredatha and Zarthian (comp. 2 Chron. iv. 17 ; 
1 Kings vii. 46). 

5 «Invasion of Egypt by the Greeks in the reign of Menephtah,” trans- 
lated by Dr Birch, ‘‘ Records of the Past,” vol. iv. 
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Kuropa and Asterius are thus easily explained, and many fea- 
tures in the geographical nomenclature of the island, such as 
Lebena, Rithymna, &c., are rendered intelligible by reference 
to the map of Southern Palestine.’ The Khairetana were 
essentially a maritime people, and figure in the only repre- 
sentation of naval warfare found on the Egyptian monu- 
ments.? The Kurds are a branch of the same family, and 
so were the ancient Dardanians, whose relation is indicated 
in the mythological statement that Dardanus was a son of 
Corythus. Associated with the Khairetana were the Takkaro, 
whom it is impossible to dissociate from the Cretan Teucri, 
the predecessors of the Dardanians in the Troad. Tanchira 
in Cyrene was one of their western colonies ; and in the east 
they appear still as the Tochari of Asiatic Scythia. Like 
Kurds they lost by their eastern migration their maritime 
character. Were another argument wanting to prove the 
identity of the Khairetana and Cherethites, it would be found 
in the fact that both appear as mercenary soldiers, the 
former of the Pharaohs, the later of the kings of Israel. 
The Cardachi or Kurds retained the same warlike character, 
and it is no mere coincidence that links the Assyrian 
‘‘karadi,” denoting the warlike youth of a nation, with the 
Celtic ‘‘curaidh,” a warrior.’ The military pre-eminence 
of these ancient mercenaries united their name with 
warlike deeds at a period prior to the colonisation of 
Europe by the Japhetic families. There is no evidence 
that the Cherethites were ever merged in the Philistine 
nation, or that they adopted the name of Caphtorim; nor 
does any portion of Scripture epresent them as immigrants 
from Caphtor, like the Philistines and Caphtorim. 

II. What I have stated under the first head is so far 
an argument against the Cretan origin of any of the peoples 
under consideration. The testimony of the Bible is, that out 
of Egypt, but not necessarily as members of any Mizraite 
family, the Philistines and Caphtorim came to Palestine. 
The fact that names bearing a distant resemblance to 

’ Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Herodotus,” App. Bk. II. ch. viii.; Diod. Sic., i. 60; 
Plinii H. N. xxxvi. 13; Zoega, de Obeliscorum origine, p. 286; Numb. xxxiii. 

20. 

"* Kenrick, vol. i. p. 195. 

8 The Curetes of the Greek writers were these same mercenary warriors 

whose Oriental origin is unquestioned, 
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Caphtor have been found in Cappadocia, Cyprus, Crete, and 
other places, is no more evidence for derivation than the 
existence of places in the United States called Memphis and 
Troy, Utica and Syracuse, would be for deriving the Egyp- 
tians and Trojans, Carthaginians and Sicilians from that 
American republic; or, keeping in view the fact of actual 
colonisation by the same race, than the presence in Canada 
of London and Hamilton, Cornwall and Glengarry would be 
for making the Canadians the ancestors of the British 
people. The course of empire has ever been westward, not 
eastward, and there is no evidence that the Japhetic tribes 
passed over bodily into Europe without leaving their traces 
in the east. Mr Ryde Clarke has rendered valuable service to 
ethnological research in shewing the identity of the geogra- 
phical nomenclature of Palestine with that of Europe ; and 
until we know more of the non-Canaanitic tribes of Palestine, 
such as the Rephaim, Zuzim, Emim, Avim, Horim, Kenites, 
Kenizzites, Kadmonites, Geshurites, Jerahmeelites, and 
others, we are far from justified in concluding that the 
Japhetic families overlooked that fertile and historic land.’ 
Mr Poole and the late Sir Gardner Wilkinson, who took a 
kindly interest in my researches in this field, have settled 
the question regarding Caphtor. According to these emi- 
nent authorities it is Kebt-hor, the name of Coptos; and 
the prefixed *® of Jeremiah xlvii. 4, which does not 
necessarily denote an island, is the very particle out of 
which with Coptos the Greeks made their Aegyptus.’ 
From Egypt therefore and not from Crete, or any other 
island or country, Philistines and Caphtorim came into 
Palestine. I have already stated that these tribes or 
nationalities are not said to be members of any Mizraite 
family. In Amos ix. 7, i. 5. the Philistine migration from 
Caphtor is placed upon the same footing as that of Israel 
from Egypt and of the Syrian captives from Kir. As Israel 
and the Syrians went or were carried to these regions from 
an earlier dwelling-place, so it was in the case of the 
Philistines. Egypt was not the native country of the Philis- 


1 The Pre-Israelite Population of Palestine, Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Quarterly Statement, April 1871. The Relations of Canaanite Exploration 
to Pre-historic Classic Archeology, Oct. 1871. 

? Hore gyptiace, Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii. 15, note 5, 
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tines in the same sense as that in which it may have been 
termed the home of Mizraim. The book of Genesis intro- 
duces us, in the days of Abraham, to what was doubtless 
the first beginning of Philistine monarchy.' Nothing but 
the strongest preconceptions adverse to the existence of a 
Philistine state at this time could have led Ewald, 
Lenormant, and other recent writers, to explain away the 
definite statements of the Bible regarding this kingdom, and 
to cause it to appear that the author of Genesis was guilty 
of historical anticipation. Three things refute such a view 
—the fact that the people of Gerar are called Philistines ; 
that the region inhabited by them lay to the south of what 
afterwards became Philistia; that Abimelech, the name of 
their king, answers to that of later Philistine monarchs.’ 
The Philistines were a warlike people from the beginning. 
Chedorlaomer appears not to have meddled with them, and 
in the days of Abraham, as well as in those of Isaac, we 
learn that the Abimelechs were ever accompanied by their 
Phichol, the chief captain of their host. I cannot but regard 
this warlike kingdom of the Philistines with its organised 
army, standing almost upon the Egyptian frontier, and 
strengthening itself by Canaanitic alliances, as the leader 
in the so-called shepherd invasion of the land of the 
Pharaohs. This is the opinion of Movers, Ritter, and many 
of the Egyptologists.’ Hittites, Moabites, Ammonites, and 
other tribes no doubt accompanied them, but the Philistines 
were the soul of the confederacy. They made themselves 
masters of Sin, which received from their occupation the 
name Pelusium, a name, according to Lepsius, equivalent to 
Philistine town.* Plutarch preserved their name as 
Palestinus, with whom Isis, the representative of old 
Egyptian monarchy, was much displeased.’ Herodotus 
heard of them as Philitis, the shepherd in whose time the 
pyramids were supposed to have been built.° Diodorus 
Siculus, telling the story of their expulsion from Egypt, calls 
them Allophyli, the name by which the Philistines are 

1 Gen. xx.,XXxi., XXvi. ? Ibid. (comp. 1 Sam. xxi. 10; Psa. xxxiv. title). 

3 Movers, ‘‘ Die Pheenizier,” vol. i. p. 35; Ritter, Comp. Geog., vol. iii. p. 
273 ; Sir J. G. Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s Herodotus ; Sharpe, ‘‘ History of 
Egypt,” vol. i. p. 31; Lepsius, ‘‘ Chronologie der Egypter.” 

* “ Chronologie der A°gypter,” vol. i. p. 341. 

5 * De Iside et Osiride.” 6 Herodot. ii. 128, 
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designated in the Septuagint.' But a better notice appears 
in 1 Chron. vii. 21, where we read that certain descend- 
ants of Ephraim, who himself was a native of Egypt, were 
slain by the men of Gath that were born in that land, 
because they came down to take away their cattle. It would 
have been superfluous to state that the men of Gath were 
born in Gath, but the contrary to mention the fact that, 
although of Philistine descent, Egypt was their birthplace. 
The Philistines then were the leaders of the Hyksos; and 
when the shepherd invaders were expelled from Egypt, they 
of course returned to their Canaanitic home. All authorities 
are agreed in placing Joseph under the shepherd king 
Apophis, whose character at once recalls the enlightened 
disposition of the Abimelechs with whom Abraham and 
Isaac had dealings.? To the old alliances of these patri- 
archs with the Philistine kings was added the friendship of 
more than a hundred years in Egypt that subsisted between 
their descendants ; and we do not wonder that, when Israel 
victoriously entered the land of promise, and put Amorites 
and Canaanitic tribes to the sword, they respected the 
memory of past treaties made and favours received, and left 
their Philistine friends in peaceful possession of their 
recently-acquired territory. Not until the Philistines them- 
selves, forgetful of the past, acted the part of oppressors did 
Israel regard them with feelings of enmity. David's alliance 
with Achish of Gath, and that of Ekron with Hezekiah, 
mentioned in an inscription of Sennacherib, doubtless 
represent later phases of the same original amity.’ 

III. We are told that in the reign of Rameses III., 
about 1300 s.c., the Philistines leaving Crete invaded 
Egypt, together with the Takkaro, Sardinians (Khairetana), 
Sicilians, and other peoples of Europe, and that, being 
defeated before Rameses encountered their confederates, 
they surrendered, and were by that monareh settled as 
Egyptian colonists in Philistia.t That Rameses fought 


* Diod. Sic., xl. 

* Lepsius, ‘‘ Letters from Egypt,” p. 480; (Osburn’s) ‘‘Monumental History 
of Egypt,” vol. ii. p. 48. 

31 Sam. xxi. 10, xxvii. ; ‘* Records of the Past,” vol. i. p. 36. 

* Lenormant and Chevalier, vol. i. pp. 266, 267. 
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with the Philistines I cannot doubt, but that they came from 
Crete, ‘‘ accompanied by their wives and children, riding in 
rough cars drawn by oxen,” would require a more lively 
imagination to believe than even a disciple of Manetho 
should expect.' As for Rameses III. making campaigns in 
Palestine during any part of the fourteenth century, it is 
simply inconceivable, if the Bible record be true; and I 
unhesitatingly reject the system of chronology which places 
his invasion any later than the first half of the fifteenth 
century.” Then he may have foiled the Philistines, not 
yet thoroughly settled in their new home, in an attempt to 
regain the fertile Nile valley from which they had been 
driven. But the Philistines were in occupation of at least a 
part of what afterwards became their domain at the time of 
the Exodus ; for, looking forward to the invasion of Canaan, 
Moses and the children of Israel sang by the waters of the 
Red Sea: “ The people shall hear and be afraid: sorrow 
shall take hold on the inhabitants of Philistia (Palestina). 
Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed ; the mighty men 
of Moab, trembling shall take hold upon them; all the 
inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away.”* A still more 
significant statement is made in an earlier passage of the 
book of Exodus: ‘‘ And it came to pass, when Pharaoh had 
let the people go, that God led them not through the way of 
the land of the Philistines, although that was near ; for God 
said, Lest peradventure the people repent when they see 
war, and they return to Egypt.”* Also, when Israel took 
possession of Canaan, we learn that God left the five 
lords of the Philistines to try the people.’ It is true 
that Judah took for a time Gaza, Askelon, and Ekron ; but 
neither Gath nor Ashdod, which I believe represented the 
Philistine nation proper, fell before the arms of Israel. 
It is evident, however, that the Philistines were then in 
the land. 

The numerous Greek traditions referring to Egypt as the 
source of Hellenic culture and the birth-place of many 

' Lenormant and Chevalier, vol. i. p. 266. 


*The whole scheme of Egyptian chronology depends upon the accurate 
reckoning of the Sothic cycle, which Censorinus says expired 139 a.p. 
** De Die Natali,” xxi. It is, to say the least, unwise to set aside the trust- 
worthy chronology of the Scriptures for such an uncertain guide. 

3 Exod. xv. 14, 15. * Exod. xiii. 17. 5 Judg. iii. 3. 
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heroic ancestors, together with other manifest evidences of 
an original connection of the Egyptian and Greek peoples, 
have led various writers to the belief that the expulsion of 
the Hyksos and their subsequent dispersion were the means 
of introducing the civilisation of the Nile valley into 
Europe.'' According to Movers the same people rendered 
a similar service along the northern coast of Africa, from 
Libya to Mauretania.? I am disposed, not as a matter of 
theory, but from inductive reasoning upon a large collection 
of facts, to go further; and to find among the Hyksos, not 
only a few isolated leaders such as Cecrops, Danaus, &c., 
who as strangers imposed Egyptian culture upon indi- 
genous Pelasgic or Hellenic tribes, but the germs of the 
actual Greek tribes and nationalities that afterwards 
flourished in Hellas. We have no remains of Greek art that 
we can positively assign to an earlier date than the ninth 
century B.c.;* yet Greek culture existed long before that 
date. The Greek states were then found in Asia Minor, 
or farther back in Syria and Palestine, or, at the remotest 
period, in Egypt and perhaps in Babylonia and the neigh- 
bouring countries of the East. Already Cretans, or so-called 
Sardinians, have been before us, who never saw Crete or 
Sardinia. So the Persian and Indian traditions tell us of 
Ionians, when Ionia was in the distant East.‘ Carrying 
their ancient historic traditions with them, it is natural that, 
when they arrived at their final settlement, these tribes or 
nations should connect such traditions with the localities 
that bore the same names as those, although far distant, in 
which the persons liyed or the facts occurred which they com- 
memorate. In regard to the Philistines, I hold with Hitzig 
and other writers that they were largely, if not altogether 
Pelasgian ; and further that, as Pelasgian, they were to a 
great extent Ionian; and further that, as Ionian, they 
intimately connect with the Athenians. 


' Fréret, ‘‘ Recueil de l’Académie des Inscriptions,” vol. xlvii. ; Raoul 
Rochette, ‘‘ Histoire de l’Etablissement des Colonies Grecques,” vol. i. ch. 
iv. p. 60. 

? Die Phiénizier, vol. i. p. 28, seq. 

* The Reviewer of Dr Schliemann’s ‘Trojan Antiquities,” ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’”’ No. cclxxxiv., makes B.c. 700 the earliest date. 

*They appear in the ‘‘ Institutes of Manu,” the ‘‘ Ramayana,” and other 
Oriental Scriptures. 
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The Indo-European character of the Philistine language, 
which Hitzig asserted, has been called in question, and it 
has been regarded as a Semitic tongue allied to the Hebrew 
and Pheenician.' Such names as Abimelech, Beth-Dagon, 
and even Ashdod, are cited as thoroughly Semitic. This 
may be granted ; but the same cannot be said of the names 
Phichol, Achish, Maoch, Goliath ; of the Sarnim or lords of 
the Philistines, of the word Philistine itself, of Ziklag, and 
many other names of places. Yet, even supposing that all 
Philistine terms were capable of translation by the Hebrew 
or other Semitic languages, the result would not be fatal to 
Hitzig’s theory. There was a time when the division 
between Semitic and Indo-European tongues did not exist ; 
and many roots may still be found common to both families 
of language. Take, for instance, the name of the friend of 
Abimelech. It is Achuzzath, and is almost identical in 
form with Achuzam, another Bible name. The root of 
these words is the Hebrew t&, the Chaldee 748, to possess. 
It is impossible not to recognise the Ionic xréo was, txry-was, 
bearing the same signification. The name Achuzam, which 
denotes possession, is the Greek zrjuza; and Achuzzath, the 
friend of Abimelech, has a name purely Greek, being of the 
same character as that of the Homeric Ctesius, or of the 
historian, Ctesias. Shadad, the root of Ashdod, means “to 
be strong,” and is the same word as the Celtic Seadh, 
‘‘strong.” Ziklag is a word which has no Semitic affinities, 
but which is at once recognisable in the Italian Scyllacium. 
In the sequel, however, I will set forth more fully the 
European connections of Philistine names. Some of them 
are as void of meaning in Greek and Latin as in Hebrew, 
and may therefore, if the Pelasgian hypothesis be the 
true one, help to furnish us with an ancient Pelasgian 
vocabulary, which would be of incalculable benefit to the 
science of comparative philology. 

The relations of Greece, or rather of the Greek people, 
with Egypt and Palestine form an extensive subject, and I 
can but mention a few of them by way of introduction to 
the missing link which Hitzig found in the Philistines. 
Herodotus informs us that almost all the names of the gods 
came into Greece from Egypt, whence Diodorus Siculus 
’ Movers, Ritter, and other authorities quoted in note 1 on p, 477. 
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derives the early Greek mysteries; and many ancient 
writers have placed on record the debt which Hellas owed 
to the land of the Pharaohs.' Egypt’s oldest name, we are 
told, was Ogygia, the same as that of Beotia, whose Thebes 
challenges comparison with the hundred-gated city from 
which Cadmus went to Phoenicia and thence to Greece.’ 
Peloponnesus was the Apian land, and, according to Varro 
and Augustine, was colonised by the Egyptian Apis, whom 
Herodotus identifies with the Argive Epaphus, no other 
than Apophis, the shepherd king.’ Pausanias remarks that 
Orus, the name of the first king of Troezen, is Egyptian.‘ 
In the Argive line, in which Epaphus appears, we meet with 
Io and Libya, together with Aegyptus and Danaus, Lynceus, 
and Perseus, all natives of Chemmis.° Laconia and 
Megaris were colonised by the Egyptian Lelex. On 
or Heliopolis was founded by the Rhodian Heliad Actis.’ 
Egyptian priestesses established the oracle of Dodona.° 
As for Attica, not only do many writers concur in bringing 
Cecrops from Sais to supersede the Ogygian dynasty, but 
Erechtheus, Petes, and even Menestheus, who led the 
Athenians in the Trojan war, are called Egyptians; while 
Sais, with its tutelary divinity Neith, is made the abode of 
the original Athene, whose worship is associated also with 
the Tritonian region of Libya.’ Several of the exploits of 
Hercules are placed in the land which numbered Archles 


1 Herodot., ii. 50; Diod. Sic., i. 60; Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii. 50, 
note. 

2 The Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (i. 580) also mentions Aeria as an 
ancient designation common to Egypt and Thessaly, Guigniant, ‘‘ Religions 
de I’ Antiquité,” iii. 88; Conon ap. Photium, 37; Banier, ‘‘ Mythology and 
Fables of the Ancients explained from History,” iii. 404. 

3 Pausanias, ii. 5; Varro, Antiquitatum Rerum Divinarum, lib. incert. 
frag.; August. Civ. Dei., xviii. 5; Herodot., ii. 153, iii. 27; Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus; Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s Notes in loc. 

4 Pausanias, ii. 30. 

5 Apollodorus, ii.; Herodot., ii. 91, vi. 53; Diod. Sic., i. 16. 

6 Pausanias, i. 39, iii. 1. 

7 Diod. Sic., v. 35. 

8 Herodot., ii. 54, seq. 

® Theopompus, ap. Euseb. Prep. Evan., x. 10; Proclus in Tim. Plat, 
Com. ; Diod. Sic., i. 16. For other authorities vide Guigniant, ii. 719, seq., 
and Russell’s ‘‘Connection of Sacred and Profane History,” ii. 109, where 
Cedrenus, the Scholiast in Aristophanes’ Plutus, J. Tzetzes; Suidas, the 
Soholiast in Lycophron, and others, are cited to the same effect. 
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among its shepherd rulers.’ Diodorus finds the myth of Pro- 
metheus in relation to the Egyptian Pharmuthi.? No better 
connection for the Tyndaride can be found than Tentyra; 
and Abydos is Egyptian as well as Greek. The sphinx of 
(Edipus cannot be altogether dissociated from that of 
Schafra. While Il or Ra, Neith, Thmei, Anouke, Hacte, 
are identical with Helius, Athene, Themis, Onka, Hecate ; 
other Egyptian gods appear as eponyms, Ammon and 
Phthius (Phtah) in the Thessalian line, Athamus (Atmos) 
in the Beotian, and so forth. 

Nor is Palestine omitted in the Greek mythological 
stories. I do not dwell upon the similarity of Agag and 
Ogyges, which have long been associated by students of 
mythology.’ Gaza and Antioch, according to Stephanus of 
Byzantium, were both named Ione, and were Argive 
colonies. Ascalon owes its name to Ascalus, the brother 
of Tantalus, and, as we shall see, has important Lydian 
connections.* Joppa, by almost unanimous testimony, was 
the scene of the conflict between Perseus and the Ceto, when 
he went to rescue Andromeda.* Ovid’s story of Philemon 
and Baucis, which probably came from Greek sources, 
is that of Lot’s flight from Sodom.’ Pausanias informs 
us that the tomb of Silenus was among the Hebrews.* 
Bacchus, who was born at Nyssa, between Palestine and 
Egypt (Jenysus), buried his nurse at Beth-shan.’ At Accho, 
Hercules was bitten by a serpent."° From Dora or Dor, 
Mazocchi brings the Dorian line, as Latham derives his 
Danai from the tribe of Dan." Ritter does not doubt that 
Tabor is the original of the Rhodian Atabyris, the Greek 
form of the Palestinian mountain being Atabyrion.” This 


1 Apollodorus, Diod. Sic., Manetho, &c. 

2 Diod. Sic., i. 9. 3 Banier, iii. 369. 

* Steph. Byzant, Gaza, Ione Minoa; Dion. Perieg., i. 92; Stephanus 
attributes the foundation of Gaza to the Greek Ion. 

5 Steph. Byzant, Ascalon. 

6 Strab., i. 2, 36; Pomp. Mela, i.11; Pliny, ix. 5; Solinus, vol. xxxiv. 

ye 

7 Ovid, Metam., viii. 620. 8 Pausanias, vi. 24, 6. 

® Diod. Sic., iv. 2; Pliny, v. 16; Guigniant, iii. 917. 

10 Steph. Byzant, Ptolemais. 

"Ap. Anthon, Classical Dictionary, Pestum; Latham’s Ethnology of 
Europe, p. 137 ; Hitzig, p. 135. 
12 «Die Vorhalle Europiischer Volkergeschichten,” p. 339, seq. 
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is confirmed by what Diodorus tells us of Rhodian migration. 
Leaving out of sight the foundation of Heliopolis, which I 
have already mentioned, we find Cydippe or Cyrbie in the 
region of Atabyris as the mother of Lindus, Jalyssus and 
Camirus. Camirus gave his name to a port, which was 
undoubtedly Carmel, for above it lies Achzib the Greek 
Ecdippa, the only word which can connect with the rare 
name Cydippe, and not far off the surviving form Ghierbee. 
The change of Carmel to Camirus is illustrated by the geo- 
graphy of Lycia, where Carmylenus is a Chimeran region, 
but still better in that of Picenum in Italy. There we not 
only discover an Asculum, which seems to have escaped the 
notice of Hitzig, and which is undoubtedly a reminiscence 
of Askelon, but, much further to the north, an Ancona, 
which he does not scruple to associate with Accho to the 
north of Carmel and south of Achzib, inasmuch as the 
Cumerian promontory above it is to him a reproduction of 
Carmel.?, A promontory named Chimerium also appears in 
Epirus in the vicinity of many Palestinian names. The 
god Carmelus, mentioned by Tacitus and Suetonius, and 
who must be the same as the Cataonian Apollo worshipped at 
he river Carmalas in Cappadocia, Hitzig identifies, through 
the form Cumerium, with the Indian war-god Cumara, 
whose name survives in the Comaria promontory (Comorin) 
and probably in Coromandel. The Lycian Solymi have 
been associated from time immemorial with Salem, and it 
is natural, therefore, to connect the Chimera of Carmylessus 
in their country with the Palestinian mountain.‘ It is also 
to be remembered that the whole of the coast on which 
Carmel lies was left to the possession of its inhabitants by 
Israel, for Manasseh did not drive out the inhabitants of 
Dor and her towns, nor Asher, those Accho, Achzib, &c.° 
According to Pliny, Ancona in Picenum was founded by 
the Siculi, and, according to Strabo, by Syracusans of 
Sicily. As the Siculi also left in Picenum the town of 
Asculum, I have no hesitation in seeking the original 

" Diod. Sic., v. 55. 2 “Die Philistier,” p. 141. 

* Tacitus, Hist., ii. 78 ; Suetonius, Vespasian, 5; Hitzig, 257. 

* Josephus, Cont. Apion, i. 22; Rawlinson’s Herodotus, App. bk. i., 
Essay xi. 

5 Judges i. 27, 31. 

® Pliny, H. N. iii. 18; Strab., v. 4, 2. 
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Sicilians and Syracusans in Askelon and the neighbouring 
Sorek. 

The Egyptian monuments inform us that there were 
Greeks in Palestine who fought with the Pharaohs on the 
very borders of Egypt.’ I unhesitatingly accept the state- 
ments of these inscriptions, and believe that Pelasgians, 
Ionians, Cretans, Achwans, Dorians, as well as Sicilians, 
invaded the Delta. But they did not come from Greece. 
The Pelasgians were Philistines; the Ionians came from 
Gaza, Ono, and many places that are still called Khan 
Ionnes, and which have improperly been regarded as con- 
nected with the prophet Jonah; the Cretans, also called 
Sardinians and Dardanians, were the Cherethites; the 
Achzans were the people of Accho, Achzib, Achshaph, and 
similarly named places; the Dorians, as Mazocchi rightly 
conjectured, the inhabitants of Dor and her towns. The 
Sicilians also were Askelonites; the Lycians came from 
Lachish ; and the Lydians from Lod or Lydda. The whole 
of the sea coast of Palestine was Japhetic or Aryan, and, as 
we shall see in part, received its population, not from any of 
the historic Western countries, but in a natural way from 
the East. This runs counter to most received ideas of the 
population of Palestine; but received ideas are continually 
being shocked and afterwards modified by the discovery of 
the truth. Such a change the Egyptian inscriptions them- 
selves caused, and such also the result of Hitzig’s researches. 
We shall read the history of Israel with a more sympathetic 
spirit when we find their supposed Canaanite neighbours 
replaced by the great peoples of antiquity, and from the 
clear record of the Hebrews much light may be thrown on 
early chronology, philology, and ethnology. 

The gods of the Philistines in connection with the names 
of the Philistine cities will be found useful in tracing the 
ancestry and the posterity of this people. Marnas of Gaza 
I only notice in passing as establishing a link between 
Crete and Palestine. Minois also was situated near this 
Philistine city, although Ione was its own name.’ The 


* Tablet of Ththmes 111. ; Third Sallier Papyrus (Rameses II.) ; Invasion 
of Egypt by the Greeks in the reign of Menephtah ; Bas-reliefs and Inscrip- 
tions of Rameses III., at Medinet Abu, and of Seti at Karnak. 

? Steph. Byzant., Ione, Minoa. 
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great god of the Philistines, and in particular of Gaza and 
Ashdod, was Dagon. There were also two places, one in 
Philistia and the other in the region of Carmel, named 
Beth-Dagon.' This Philistine god, who is mentioned in the 
Phenician history of Sanchoniatho, and who is there also 
called Sitou, is supposed to have borne in part the figure of 
a fish, and is related to Derceto or Atargatis, the fish-goddess 
of Askelon.’ The fish-god first appears in Babylonia, the 
Oannes and Odacon of Berosus, the Dagon of the inserip- 
tions, who is always united with Anu, and whose name 
forms part of that of a Babylonian monarch, Ismi-Dagon, 
who, according to the late Mr George Smith, flourished 
about 1850 s.c.* With Oannes or Anu, the Ione of Gaza 
and Ono of Northern Philistia, not far from Beth-Dagon, have 
intimate connections. A learned lady writer has identified 
the Chaldean Oannes, the Philistine Dagon, and the Egyp- 
tian On.‘ The Palestinian town Ono has the same form as 
On in Egypt, px, 123%, and both answer admirably to Oannes. 
Methodius mentions an Ionichus, whom he calls a son of 
Noah; and the industrious Bryant has collated passages 
from ancient writers, preserved in the “‘ Fasciculus Tem- 
porum” and the ‘‘ Nuremberg Chronicle,” relating to him. 
These agree in stating that Ionichus, leaving the East, went 
into the land of Etham and founded a kingdom, the chief 
city of which was Heliopolis or On.° Atmos or Athom, the 
eponymous god of Etham, was also the chief deity in 
Heliopolis.° But Etham, with the prefix of the Coptic 
article, became Pithom and the Greek Patumos ; and, strange 
to say, the Athenian Ion is reported to have been buried in 
Potamus of Attica, Potamus itself deriving its name from 
Potamon, the son of Aigyptus.’ It would be hard to find in 
such an undesigned coincidence any trace of the forgery of 

1 Josh. xv. 41, xix. 27. 

2 Sanchoniatho’s ‘‘ Pheenician History,’ by Cumberland. The author of 
this book connects Dagon with the Egyptian Arveris. 


3 «* The Chaldean Account of Genesis.” 

* Miss Fanny Corbeaux, ap. Bonomi’s ‘‘ Nineveh and its Palaces,” 

. 330. 
. 5 * Analysis of Ancient Mythology,” vol. v. p. 10. The modern Arabs 
refer the Pyramids to Ian ebn Ian or Ionians, vol. iv. p. 311. 

6 Sharpe’s ‘‘ History of Egypt,” vol. i. p. 113; Inscriptions—An, the 
city of Tum. 

7 Pausanias, i. 31 ; Apollodorus, ii. 1-5. 
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Egyptian relationships with which the Greeks have been 
charged. The Babylonian Anu or Oannes; the Egyptian 
god An, the namer of On; the person after whom Gaza 
received the name Jone and Ono was called; and the 
Athenian Ion; are therefore the same person. This is ren- 
dered certain by the fact that An or On is represented by 
the hieroglyphic symbol of a fish.’ No such pisciform deity 
appears in the Greek mythology, but Tychon, the Athenian 
god of fortune, a kind of Grecian Baal-god, and who, accord- 
ing to Strabo, resembled Priapus, may preserve his name.’ 
The Egyptian On was a famous city in the time of the 
Hyksos, as the story of Joseph indicates.» The only other 
Philistine names that the geographical nomenelature of 
ancient Egypt furnishes are—a certain Asty, mentioned by 
Diodorus as the original of the old name of Athens, and 
which I believe must be the same as the modern Fostat, not 
far from the ruins of Heliopolis, in which we find Ashdod 
with the prefix of the Coptic article; and the Acherusian 
region, that the same writer places near Memphis, which is 
the Acheron of the Sibyl in Clement of Alexandria, and the 
Acoris of Sozomen.‘ The latter is in all probability the 
original of Ekron. The modern names Gizeh and Ataka 
in the same latitude may possibly be reproductions of 
an ancient Gaza and Attica. Nor should it be forgotten 
that an Etam was situated on the southern borders of 
Philistia and Simeon, which may bear some relation to 
the Etham of Egypt.° To return, however, to Asty. As 
An of Egypt, Dagon of Ashdod, and Ion of Athens 
have been associated or identified, so the Egyptian Asty 
(Fostat), the Philistine Ashdod, and the Athenian Asty 
should represent similar steps in the northward progress 
of a tribe to those which are marked by the Thebes of 
Egypt, Palestine, Mysia, and Beotia.® Shadad, the root 


' In the name of the king called Onos, Osburn, vol. i. p. 311. 

* Strab., xiii. 1-12. 3 Gen. xli. 45. 

* Diod. Sic., i. 16, 60; Clem. Alex., Cohort. iv.; Sozomen, Hist. Ec., vi. 28. 

5 Judges xv. 11. 

6 These undoubtedly denote something more than an accidental coincidence 
in name. Similar instances are Pilku in Egypt, Belka in Moab, Placia in 
Asia Minor, and Phylace in Greece ; Tentyra in Egypt, Tantura in Palestine, 
and Tyndaris in Sicily and Marmonica, with the Greek Tyndaride ; Abydos 
in Egypt and Asia Minor; Byblus in Egypt and Pheenicia, &c. 
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of Ashdod, I believe to be a root common to a large number 
of languages. Denoting strength, it came to signify a 
fortified place or city. The reduplicate d was lost in the 
form Asty, which is the Homeric Fasty, the Indian Vastu 
and Basti, and a word, the full power of which appears in 
the Egyptian Fostat, whose relations account for the prefix 
f. Ieannot say with certainty whether Tel Basta, the ancient 
Bubastis, is to be found here. But the German preserves 
the double form of the word in Feste, our English fastness, 
a stronghold, and in Stadt, a city. The old Homeric names 
may be more easily explained by taking asty back to its 
ancient meaning of strong than by rendering it as “the 
city.” Thus Astyanax is “ the strong lord,” Astybootes “the 
strong crier,” Astynous “the strong-minded,” &c. I return 
to the statement of Diodorus: ‘‘They maintain that the 
Athenians are a colony of Egyptian Saites, and the Egyptians 
prove this origin by remarking that, of all the Greek cities 
Athens is the only one which bears the name of Asty, which 
is derived from the town of Asty in Egypt;” after which 
he proceeds to give other proofs how the people of Ashdod, 
as part of the Philistine invaders of Egypt under Saites, 
may lay reasonable claim to be considered the original 
inhabitants of the Egyptian Asty, and the ancestors of the 
Athenians. This is favoured by their Dagonian or Ionian 
relations which we have already considered. Three similar 
stories, the scene of two of which is laid in Philistia, and of 
one in Attica, serve to confirm it. Every one is familiar 
with the narrative of 1 Samuel, v. vi., recording the smiting 
of the Ashdothites with the plague of the emerods on 
account of the ark of God, which they had placed in the 
temple of Dagon, and the subsequent sending of the ark 
to Ekron. Bochart was so struck with the similarity of this 
narrative to that related by the scholiast on the Acharnians 
of Aristophanes, that he maintained the latter to be a direct 
forgery from it.' The statue of Dionysus, introduced to 
Athens from Beotia, treated with contempt, and avenging 
itself by afflicting the Athenians with a secret disease, from 
which they were only delivered by offering to the god of 
images of the same, tallies in every feature with the story 
of Samuel. When to this we add the connection of Asty with 
? Scholiast in Aristoph. Acharn, 247; Bochart, ‘‘Canaan,” vol. i. p. 18. 
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Ashdod, and of Acharne with Ekron, the resemblance 
becomes identity. A story resembling in part those already 
mentioned was told of the people of Lampsacus in Mysia, 
who banished Priapus, but were forced to recall him by the 
infliction of a similar plague. At Lampsacus he was 
honoured as Dionysus, and the phallic worship rendered to 
him was identical with-that of which the scholiast on the 
Acharnians speaks. In such a connection it is interesting 
to find that Strabo, treating of the Priapus of Lampsacus, 
compares him with the Athenian Tychon.' Once more, the 
story appears in a somewhat disguised form in Herodotus ; 
but this time the scene is laid in Philistia, not in Ashdod, 
the town of Dagon, but in Askelon, where his supposed 
consort Derceto or Atargatis was worshipped. The Scythians 


who plundered her temple are said to have fallen victims . 


to a disease not unlike in character to that which appears 
in the other traditions.’ It is perhaps not going too far 
to compare this consort of the Ashdothite Dagon with Hestia 
or Vesta, whose name doubtless connects with Asty and 
Vastu, and to find in the sacredness of the threshold, and 
especially of the threshold of temples, to her, as Calmet has 
supposed, a continuance of the custom which the book of 
Samuel indicates to have had its origin in the downfall of 
Dagon before the ark of God; ‘* Therefore, neither the 
priests of Dagon, nor any that came into Dagon’s house, 
tread on the threshold of Dagon in Ashdod unto this day.” * 
As I have mentioned Askelon in this connection, it may be 
remarked that decided Oriental or Assyrian relationships 
have been established for this city, and others that bind it 
with the Ionian or Dagonian line. The children of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian Anu count among them Eshgala 
and Sargana, the eponyms propbably of Askelon and Sorek.* 
Anu also is by Sargon united with Astarte, as Athor of 
Egypt ever bears a still closer relation to An.» In Athens 
there was a temple to this same Venus Urania, of whom 
Pausanius says: ‘‘ She was first worshipped by the Assyrians, 


1 Bainer, vol. ii. p. 584; Athenzus, i. 54; Strab., xiii. 1-12. 

2 Herodot. i. 105. 

8 Juvenal and Tibullus, ap. Calmet, Comment., in 1 Sam. v. 5. 

4 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, App. Bk. i., Essay x. 

5 Jbid., and App. Bk. iii. Essay i.; ‘‘Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch.” vol. iii. 
pt. i. p. 116. 
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and after them by the Paphians at Cyprus, and the Phenicians 
who dwelt in the Palestinian city Ascalon.”' A Babylonian 
king, Ascalius, appears in the list of Syncellus; and 
Semiramis is reputed to have been the daughter of Derceto 
of Askelon and Caystrus.? The emblem of Semiramis was 
the dove, Jonah, and so also was that of Astarte and Athor.* 
In this Anu and Jonah connection we cannot fail to find 
what has been already established, the fact of an Ionian 
stock, starting from Babylonia, dwelling for a time in Egypt, 
coming into Philistia, and thence making its way through 
Syria, where Athara or Atargatis was also worshipped, and 
Antioch marked the site of an ancient Ione, into Ionia of 
Asia Minor, and so on to Attica.‘ Antioch was an Ionian 
name long before the time of the Macedonian kings of Syria, 
for before the days of Plato, Antiochis designated an Attic 
tribe. Beth-Dagon was a city of Zedek, king of Ascalon, in 
the time of Sennacherib; and the king of Paphos in Cyprus, 
where Pausanias places a temple of Atargatis, is, in an 
inscription of Esarhaddon, appropriately named Itho-dagon.° 
Thus we are carried into the region of the recently-deciphered 
Cypriote inscriptions, which present an Archaic Greek dialect 
that may give us the old Ionic or Pelasgian language of the 
Philistines. Paphos was founded, according to tradition, 
by a son of Cinyras bearing that name, whose ancestress 
Herse was the daughter of the Athenian Cecrops. San- 
dochus, the father of Cinyras, whose name, like that of the 
Askelonite king in the days of Sennacherib, is supposed to 
have been Zedek, is by Guigniant connected with Askelon.’ 
That the Askelonites extended their sway to Pheenicia, from 


1 Pausanias, i. 14. 

2 Diod. Sic., ii. 4; Lucian, ‘‘ De Dea Syr.,” 14; Bryant, Guigniant, Sir J. 
Wilkinson. 

3 Sir J. G. Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Herodotus,” App. Bk. iii. Essay i. 

* Jbid.; Pausan., Ione. 

5 * Records of the Past,” vol. i. p. 36, vol. iii. p. 108. 

6 «* Cypriote Inscriptions,” by Dr Birch, ‘‘ Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch.,” vol. i. 
pt.ii. Professor Curtius remarks the resemblance of the Cypriote to the old 
Arcadian which was among the most decidedly Pelasgic dialects of Greece, 
and arguing for the non-European origin of the Ionians of Asia Minor, re- 
joices in finding in Cyprus confirmation of the existence of Greek stems, even 
on the borders of Syria.—‘‘ The Early History of the Ionian name,” ‘‘ Inter- 
national Review,” July-August, 1876. 

7 Guigniant, vol. ii. p. 1024. 
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which Cyprus is known to have been peopled, we learn from 
Justin, who informs us that, many years after the foundation 
of Sidon, its inhabitants were defeated and driven out by the 
king of Askelon.’ I allow that these are all mere traditions, 
and in themselves individually of little historic value, but 
their remarkable consensus I hold to be a test of truth. 
Before leaving the fish god and goddess, about whom a 
volume might easily be written, I may mention two regions 
in Greece to which the worship of the one and the other 
penetrated. In Elis, we learn from Atheneus, that Apollo 
was worshipped as the ‘ Fish-eater,” a corruption doubt- 
less of some name of Dagon.’ In the same state appears 
the promontory Ichthys, the only place of the name in the 
whole scheme of ancient geography; and appropriately the 
author of the ‘“‘ Deipnosophists” tells us that Atargatis and 
her son Ichthys were drowned in a lake near Askelon by 
Mopsus the Lydian.’ Elis will yet appear in closer relation to 
Philistine divinity. Sir Gardner Wilkinson was of opinion 
that the doves of Dodona, mentioned by Herodotus and 
Strabo, were connected with the widely-spreading worship 
of Atargatis.‘ Herodotus derives the oracle from Egypt 
through the Pheenicians, and regards it as Pelasgic. Its 
modern name Ioannina, the neighbourhood of the river 
Ion, and above all the presence in its vicinity of the 
Aethices, descendants of Janus and Camasena, the fish- 
goddess of Italy, serve to associate this famous oracle with 
the Ionian and Dagonian family of Philistia.* 

The other god who claims our attention is Baal-Zebub, the 
fly-god of Ekron.* It would be idle to argue as to the nature 
of this god of medicine, whether, as Josephus tells us, a fly 
was the god of Ekron, or, as others assert, he was the driver 
away of flies.’ In one of the Izdubar legends it is said that 
“the gods of Uruk Suburi turned to flies (zumbie),” and in 
other places they are spoken of as hovering like flies above 
the sacrifice.* These passages probably have no direct 

1 “* Historie Philippice,” xviii. 3-5. 

2 Atheneus, viii. 36. § Jbid., viii. 37. 

4 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, App. Bk. iii. Essay i. 

5 Atheneus, xv. 46, viii. 10; Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 7; Strab., vii. 

-9. 
, © 2 Kings i. 2. 7 Josephus, Antiq., ix. 2. 
8 «* Transactions Socy. Bib. Arch.,” vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 268, pt. i. p. 60. 
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referenco to Baal-Zebub. But it is different with the fly-god 
of Cyrene in Libya, of whom Pliny thus speaks: ‘‘ The 
Cyrenians invoke their god Achor when great swarms of 
flies bring the plague among them, and the flies die so soon 
as sacrifice has been offered to the god.”’ Bryant, who is 
far oftener wrong than right in his mythological interpreta- 
tions, could not fail in this case to come to a safe decision 
in identifying Achor of Cyrene with the fly-god of Ekron.’ 
Another fly-god meets us in connection with Apollo of 
Actium in Acarnania. There, according to Alian and 
Heraclides, the sacrifice of an ox was made to the flies.’ 
Acarnania exhibits the same geographical nomenclature as 
Cyrene and Ekron. In Elis also there was a fly-god 
mentioned by AXlian and Clement of Alexandria, whom 
Pliny calls Myiodes, and Pausaniaés, Zeus Apomuias. The 
latter writer informs us that the wood used in sacrifices to 
this god was the white poplar from the Acheron. There is 
an Acheron accordingly in Elis, but the Acheron of Epirus 
after which it was named is the river from which the wood 
was originally brought.‘ Once more, therefore, Ekron lives 
again in connection with the god of flies. Another god of 
the same character is Myiagrus of Aliphera in Arcadia, 
associated with the Tritonian Minerva, whose name recalls 
the Cyrenian goddess.* Here Ekron fails us, but if Bryant 
is right in his opinion that Hercules Myiagrus of Rome was 
originally a Campanian deity, Acerre and the Acherusian 
region of that country, restore its connection with Baal- 
Zebub.£ Acharne and Crane, an ancient name of Athens, 
as well as the Egyptian Acheron may be added to these 
reminiscenses of the Philistine city. Certain commentators, 
ancient and modern, question the fly nature or associations 
of the Ekronite god, and incline to the belief of Procopius, 
that Zebub denoted, like Atargatis, a woman, who had been 


1 Pliny, x. 40. Many writers complain of the corruption of this passage 
by a conjectural emendation in later editions. There is no doubt whatever 
that the original reading is Achor of Cyrene. 

2 * Analysis,” vol. i. p. 101. 

3 #lian, ‘‘De Animal,” xi. 8; Heraclides, ap Clem. Alex. Cohort. ii. 

4 Milian, ‘‘De Animal,” v. 17 ; Clem. Alex. Cohort, ii.; Pliny, ‘‘ H. N.,” 
xxix. 34; ‘‘ Pausanias,” v. 14. 

* Pausanias, viii. 26. 

® Clem. Alex. Cohort, ii. ; Solinus, i. 2; Bryant, i. 103. 
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canonised or elevated to divinity.' It is certainly remark- 
able that the name Zobebah in 1 Chron. iv. 8. should be 
rendered Sabatha by the LXX., and that the three following 
pairs of names should appear in constant relation— Acheron 
and Sybota of Epirus, Acheron and Sabatus of Bruttium, 
and Acerre and Sebethis of Campania. Virgil tells us of 
a Campanian nymph Sebethis, the wife of Telon of Capree, 
that ruled over the Teleboans who came from the coast of 
Acarnania.? With Sebethis it is allowable to associate 
Sebethe or Sambethe the Sibyl, doubtless the same as that 
of Cume in Campania, an Ionian settlement; and Sabbe, 
another Sibyl, who, according to Pausanias, was so ranked 
by the Hebrews beyond Palestine.* The Philistine town 
Kubeibeh may give us back an ancient Zobebah, yet it is 
difficult to understand how the god of flies and this goddess 
are connected.* An explanation may perhaps be found in 
the myth of Cybele (Cybebe) and Sabazius. I may here 
notice, although without explanation, another name that 
is found in company with the forms of Ekron. This is 
Pandosia, a city on the Acheron of Epirus, a city of Brut- 
tium, also on the Acheron, and a city of Lucania on the 
Acoris. These Pandosias serve not only to shew the one- 
ness of the Acherons they accompany, but to indicate their 
connection with Athens in the Pandions who belong to her 
early history. 

A remarkable circumstance in Bible history, although 
not connected with Philistine divinities, like the plague of 
Ashdod, and the consultation of Baal-Zebub by Ahaziah, is 
deserving of notice. This is the slaying of a thousand 
Philistines by Samson with the jaw-bone of an ass at a 
place called Lechi, or the Jaw-bone.’° In Laconia, Strabo 
and Pausanias place the promontory Onugnathos, or, ‘‘ The 

? Patrick’s Commentary in 2 Kings i. 2. * Mneid., vii. 734. 

3 Hyde, ‘‘ Religio Veterum Persarum,” p. 392-8 ; Bainer, vol. i. p. 360, 
seq.; Pausanias, vol. x. p. 12. I cannot but connect the word Sibyl with 
the Shephelah by which part of the plain of Philistia is designated in Josh. 
xi. 16; Jer. xxxii. 44, xxxiii. 13; the Sephela of 1 Macc., xii. 5-8; and the 
Siphla of Arabian geographers and historians. The Lydian associations of 
Philistia are exceedingly marked, and Sipylus corresponds with the Pales- 
tinian name. It is also worthy of note that Sipylus unites with Mopsus in 
drowning Atargatis of Askelon. 

* Ritter, vol. iii. p. 248; Finn, ‘*‘ Byeways in Palestine,” p. 183. 
5 Judges xv. 15, seq. 
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jaw-bone of an ass.”"' This might be a mere coincidence, 
were it not for the surroundings of this promontory. To the 
south of it lies the island Cythera, where the celestial 
Venus, the same we have found worshipped in Askelon, 
Cyprus, and Athens, had a temple. The island itself is 
named after the goddess in the form by which she was 
designated in Cyprus, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson supposed 
that Cythera and Athara are the same word The 
geography of Benjamin in the neighbourhood of Philistia, 
and especially of Ono, explains the connection. There, as 
well as in other parts of Palestine, and notably in Gad with 
Ashdoth Pisgah (a form of Ashdod), Ataroth appears.’ 
The name is feminine, for in 1 Chron. ii. 26 we meet with 
Atarah, the mother of Onam. The initial letter of the word 
is the Hebrew ayin, which, in transliteration into Greek, 
assumes the power of gamma. In Atarah, therefore, we 
discover Athor, Athara, Cythera, and Atargatis; and the 
Dagonian associations of the goddess are explained by the 
Onite relations of the Bible name. That Cythera was a 
colony from Cyprus is probable, as Cyparissia appears not 
far off on the mainland. Above Cyparissia, Leuce seems 
to preserve the old Philistine Lechi; while Gythium and 
Crane, on the other side of the Laconic gulf, confirm the 
connection of names by the addition of Gath and Ekron. 
Gythium is one of the few traces of Gittite settlements. 
Another appears in Arcadia as Gather, from which flows 
the river Gatheatas. Into this river runs the Carnion, and 
in the same corner of Arcadia, more to the north-west, 
where Aliphera has already contributed a fly-god, the 
Diagon, a tributary of the Alpheus, like the Gatheatas, 
serves with the rest to point out Philistine traces. The 
only other memorial of Gath of which I am aware is that 
furnished by the Gitanei of Epirus, whose vicinity to 
Acheron, Pandoria, Sybota, and Chimerium sufficiently 
shews their Philistine origin. 

Hitzig found in the Philistines a branch of the Pelasgian 
family of Crete, and, as I have already indicated, many 


1 Strab., viii. 5, 1 ; Pausanias, iii. 22, 10, xxiii. 1. 
* /bid. ; Rawlinson’s Herodotus, App. Bk. iii., Essay i. 
3 Numb. xxxii. 25; Josh. xvi. 2, 5. 
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writers before his time identified them in a vague way with 
the Pelasgic stock.’ In following their example, I can come 
to no other conclusion than that the Philistines were the 
Pelasgi, and the earliest civilized inhabitants of Greece and 
Italy. It is not improbable that some of their colonies 
passed into Europe over the Mediterranean, but the chief 
stream of migration would seem to have been overland, 
since geographical traces of their presence are found in 
Syria and in parts of Asia Minor. Some also, in what 
manner I cannot tell—perhaps by that transplantation of 
peoples in which the Assyrian monarchs largely indulged— 
found their way into the east as far as India.? In the time 
of Herodotus, the Pelasgic language survived in two places on 
the Propontis. These were Placia and Scylace.* Placia, 
which may be a mere form of Pelasgia, I dismiss; but 
Scylace is worthy ofattention. Its situation near Dascylium, 
a form of Askelon, is in itself indicative of Philistine rela- 
tions ; but its own name is that of Ziklag, a famous city of 
that people. Two other places only bear names of the same 
character. One is the river Scylax in Pontus, on which 
Gaziura was situated, and in the vicinity of which many 
Philistine-like names may be found. The other, more cele- 
brated, is Scyllacium in Bruttium, to which I have already 
alluded. In that Italian province we have found Acheron 
with its accompaniments, Sabatus and Pandoria ; and in the 
south towards Sicily, Scylla presents an abbreviated form of 
Askelon. But Scyllacium, according to Strabo and others, 
was colonised by Athenians under Menestheus, whom 
Diodorus makes an Egyptian, and whom Servius brings to 
the Italian city, not from Athens, but from Africa.‘ 
Menesthens is a name that has many points of resemblance 
to the Egyptian Month, which Mr Osburn has identified with 
the Horite name Manachath.® Sicella, the Greek form of 
Ziklag in later times, is not so perfect a rendering of this 
almost unique word as Scylax, Scylace, and Scylacium 

1 “* Universal History ;” Calmet ; Vossius, ‘‘ De Idol.” 

2 This eastern extension of the Philistines may have taken place at an 
earlier period, and may have relations with early Babylonian monarchy. I 
reserve the consideration of it for another article. 

% Herodot., i. 57. 

4 Strab., vi. 1-10; Servius, ad ‘‘ Aneid,” iii. 552. 

6 « Monumental History of Egypt,” vol. i. p. 341. 
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present. It is worthy of note, in connection with the first- 
named of them, that its city Gaziura is not unlike Gazara, 
the name of Gaza in the time of the Maccabees.1 The 
original population of Attica was Pelasgic, as was that of 
Arcadia. Pelasgian Leleges first settled in Laconia and 
Acarnania. The region of Dodona, and the whole of 
Thesprotia in which the traces of Philistine occupation have 
been found, were Pelasgic ; and Elis, with its Acheron and 
other memorials, was but the colony of Epirus. To an 
ancient Pelasgian element in Italy we owe its towns named 
Asculum and its rivers named Acheron, for the Siculi and 
Athenians who founded or designated them were of this 
stock. The Sarnus of Campania, a peculiarly Pelasgic 
region, with Surrentum and the Sirenuse, challenge com- 
parison with the maritime tract of Sharon between Philistia 
and Carmel, over which Ashumnazar, king of the Sidonians, 
ruled in his day.*. I am aware that N?¥34, translated as the 
rose in Canticles, is generally thought to be some bulbous 
plant, although degenerate roses grow abundantly upon the 
plain of Sharon. It is certainly remarkable, however, that 
the island of Rhodes, which has been found to sustain 
intimate relations with this upper part of this region, and 
Campania, where the Sarnus flows, should have been cele- 
brated for their roses.” And, more still, that Mazocchi 
should have found it necessary to derive the Italian city of 
Pestum from Dor situated on the same fertile coast of 
Palestine, seeing that the roses of Pestum were among the 
most celebrated in the world.‘ This, doubtless, is a matter 
of mere coincidence. But the case of Saron and the Saronic 
Gulf of Argolis is different. Pliny derives the name from the 
oak which flourishes in its neighbourhood, and thus 
establishes a connection with the Palestinian Sharon, which 
from the same circumstance bore the designation Drymus.° 
The author of “ The Land and the Book” remarks the foreign 
Egyptian - like appearance of the inhabitants of Sharon.° 


11 Maccab. xiv. 34. 

2 “* Land and Book,” p. 137 seq. ; Lenormant and Chevalier, vol. ii. p. 197. 

3 Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, art. Rhodus; Pliny, xxi. 10. The latter 
author informs us that Cyrene was famous for its roses. 

4 Anthon’s Class. Dict., art. Pestum; Virgil, Georgics, iv. 119. 

5 Pliny, iv. 9; Ritter, ‘‘ Comp, Geog.,” vol. iv. p. 266. 

® «Land and Book,” p. 523. 
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Now, Saron of Argolis lies near Treezen, where the Egyp- 
tian Orus, whose foreign name excited the wonder of 
Pausanias, was the first king; and, not very far away, in 
Hermione, Serapis and Isis, two deities of Egypt, were 
worshipped.’ Add to this that Scylleum is the name of an 
adjoining promontory, and Saron takes its place as another 
Philistine or Pelasgian colony. The oaks of Dodona, which 
have been associated with the Celtic Druids or Saronids, 
probably have relations with Sharon, for I cannot see my 
way with Hitzig to connect the Sarnim or lords of the 
Philistines with any geographical designation. The oak of 
Ogyges, of which Josephus speaks, may by its name indi- 
cate the permanence of Greek traditions in Palestine, as the 
story of the correspondence between Onias and Areus of 
Sparta would indicate, if genuine, the presence of Palestinian 
traditions in Greece.2 The Saronic legends go back to old 
Pelasgian days. The ancient Etrurians, it is generally 
believed, although on the whole Turanian, were not free from 
Pelasgic intermixture. Indeed, so strong are the evidences 
for this that some writers have denied their Turanian 
origin.’ By them were undertaken the famous works at the 
mouth of the Po called the Fossiones Philistine, which 
Mazocchi appropriately refers to a Palestinian origin.‘ 
The Po, under its Greek name of Eridanus, is but an Italian 
Jordan, and finds its parallels in the Jardanes of Elis and 
the Jardanus of Crete.’ Hitzig derives the Pelasgian Lemnos 
and Larissa from Jamnia and Arish.6 The Arabic form 
FE] Arish accounts for the prefixed Lin the case of the latter 
word, and Risso, the modern form of the Larissus in Achaia, 
illustrates its formation. But if it be objected that this is to 
make the Arabic a parent of the Greek, the answer is found 
in Lasharon, a term convertible with Sharon, and in which, 


1 Pausanias, ii. 30-32. . 

2 Josephus, Antiq., i. 10, 4, xii. 4, 10, xiii. 5, 8 ; 1 Maccab. xii. 5. 

* «The Etruscans,” Contemporary Review, Oct. 1875. Compare Taylor’s 
‘* Etruscan Researches,” the same author’s paper on The Etruscan Language, 
Journal, Transactions, Victoria Institute, June 1876 ; and that of Dr Edkins 
in this Review, July 1874. 

* Anthon’s ‘Classical Dictionary,” Art. ‘‘ Fossa.” 

5 The Rev. W. B. Galloway has identified the Jordan and the Eridanus. 
‘* Egypt’s Record to the Exodus of Israel,” p. 461. 

6 «* Die Philistier,” pp. 115-128, 
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as in Leophrah, whatever the value of the prefixed L may 
be, we find the needful element for converting Arish and 
Jamnia into Larissa and Lemnos.' 

It is now generally agreed that there is no ground for the 
old belief that the Ionians were a Hellenic people, and that 
of all the Greek stocks they were the most purely Pelagsic. 
I need not repeat what has already been so fully set forth con- 
cerning the decided Anite or Ionian relations of the Philis- 
tines. Between Gaza and the Arish we find Moladah, Shema, 
and Beth Palet.? In Shema I recognise the Ionian Samos, and 
in Moladah the similarly Ionian Miletus. These are situated 
in the territory of the Cherethites, and accordingly we find 
a Miletus in Crete, from which the Ionian city is said to 
have been first colonised.’ The Jater colonists of this city, 
however, were Athenians under the son of Codrus, one of 
whose companions was Philistus.‘ Beth Palet marks the 
original home of the Pelethites, a different people from the 
Philistines, and who served in the armies of David.’ As 
some of the Cherethites, moving northward, named the 
brook of Cherith, so the Pelethites in the same region 
established the district of Japhleti, a name thoroughly 
agreeing with Palet in etymology.® In these mercenary 
warriors many writers have found the originals of the Latin 
Velites, and to this identification I would, on the basis of 
strong Thracian (verbal) connections, add the Peltasts of 
Greece.’ But, better still, in the Japhleti form of the name 
we meet with the Hoplites or heavy armed soldiers of the 
Greeks. They were originally an Athenian tribe, and traced 
their descent from Hoples, son of Ion.* Other Ionian traces 
of the Philistines I leave for consideration till we come to 
deal with the population of Lydia. I may simply add here 
that the Ionian Sardis is a colony of the so-called Shairetana 
or Cherethites. 

The most famous of Ionic peoples were the Athenians. 


1 Josh. xii. 18. ; Micah i. 10. 

* Josh. xv. 26, 27. 3 Apollodorus, iii. 1, 2. 

4 Herodot., ix. 97. 5 2 Sam. viii. 18, xv. 18, xx. 7-23. 

6 Josh., xvi. 3. Comp. 1 Kings xvii 3. 

7 Russell’s ‘‘ Connection of Sacred and Profane History,” p. 173, Wheeler’s 
note ; ‘‘ The Primitive History of the Ionians,” by the writer of this article, 
**Canadian Journal,” May 1875. 

8 Herodot., v. 66, 
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The uniform tradition of the ancients, which the best 
modern historians hold cannot be set aside, is, that the 
Athenians were a colony of Egyptian Saites; and already 
we have found strong reasons for connecting them with 
the Philistines.. The Asty, which Diodorus found, in 
Egypt, and with which the word Saites may be compared, 
survived in the Attic deme Histizwa, as well as in Hestiea 
of the neighbouring island Eubea and Hestiewotis of 
Thessaly. An interesting relic of this name is Mopsuestia 
in Cilicia. Here we find Ashdoth of Moab or Ashdoth 
Pisgah, which I have already mentioned as indicating an 
eastern extension of the Philistine people, with whom, as 
enemies of Egypt, the Moabites were allied? Athens was 
itself anciently called Mopsopia, and Mopsus has appeared 
before us as drowning Atargatis and her son at Askelon. It 
would be a simple matter, did space permit, to indentify 
Mopsium of Thessaly and similarly-named places and per- 
sons with Moab; but this, with many equally interesting 
subjects I must for the time dismiss. I am disposed to 
regard Ashdoth Pisgah as an earlier settlement than Ashdod ; 
but, whether this be the case or not, they were undoubtedly 
peopled by the same family. Cecrops is the most pro- 
minent of the Saitic Athenians, and his remarkable name 
deserves consideration. The Cecryphes are spoken of as a 
people in the Argonautics of the Pseudo-Orpheus.’ There is 
a Palestinian geographical name, occurring in more than 
one region, which exactly answers to such a word. This 
is Acrabbi, of which the initial letter is ayin, and 
which should therefore, according to current usage, be 
hellenised as Gecrabbi.‘ Denoting the scorpion, the Greek 
sxégzig replaces the breathing or guttural by a sibilant. 
Liddell and Scott, after Hesychius, connect this word with 
oxdgaBoc, xaguSoc, beetle and crab, the Latin scarabeus, the 
Sanskrit carabha, the locust, the German krebs, &c. The 
root of the word is Eker, also given as the name of a man 
of the Jerahmeelite family, which a reference to 1 Sam. 
xxvil. 10 shews to have been distinct from any of the tribes 


' Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Manual of Ancient History,” p. 120. 

* Osburn’s ‘‘ Monumental History of Egypt,” vol. ii. 

3 Argonautica, 1060. 

* Numb. xxxiv. 4; Josh. xv. 3; Ritter, ‘‘Comp. Geog.,” vol. ii., p. 245. 
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of Israel, and which contains the eponym of On, Ono, and 
similarly-named places.' But Eker is also the root of 
Ekron. These three words are unique, RY, NPY, 0°32, 
and if there be anything in etymology should exhibit 
relationship of some kind. The reduplicate c of Cecrops 
appears in Cichyras, a town in the Acherontian region 
of Thesprotia, and in Cacyrum, near Syracuse in Sicily. 
Geerabbi, like the Egptian Graybonu in the neighboui- 
hood of Fostat and Ataka, may serve to mark the north- 
ward progress of the Ekronites of Philistia from Egypt. It 
furnishes the Cecropia, which was a name of Athens, with 
Cranaz, and disposes of the myth that there were two kings 
of Athens named respectively Cecrops and Cranaus. But 
the Egyptian records actually inform us of the existence in 
the land of the Pharaohs of a king bearing the Cecropian ~ 
name. This is Ekerophes who, according to Manetho, sub- 
dued the revolting Libyans, and who probably imposed upon 
them the name of their fly-god Achor. It is not hard to 
identify this Philistine Eker with the Uchoreus of Diodorus, 
who built Memphis, and was succeeded by many monarchs 
of the same name.* About Memphis appropriately we 
find the Achorusian region already alluded to and other 
traces of Philistine rule. Many Attic records are found 
in Southern Palestine. There is Elusa, the original of 
Eleusis, and Aroer, the Rarian plain of old Eleusinian 
days, whence Erechtheus of Aroura obtained his title.‘ 
To return to Cecrops and his relations to regions that 
have already been associated with Ekron, we find in 
his son Pandion the explanation of the Pandosias that 
in Epirus, Bruttium, and Lucania accompany the Acheron 
and the Aciris. So far I have found no Palestinian 
equivalent for this name, which perhaps survives in the 

1 1 Chron. ii. 27; Jbid., 25 seq. 

2 Manetho ap. Syncell. Ekerophes was the first king of the third dynasty. 
He is sometimes called Necherophes, which ayin = ng accounts for. 


3 Diod. Sic., i. 31. Uchoreus is by Diodorus placed twelve generations 
before Moeris or Amenemhe III. of the twelfth dynasty. 

* Ritter, vol. i. pp. 34-35. I have else where supposedthat the Athenian 
Erechtheus presents in his remarkable name an imperfect translation of 
Jerachmeel, the moon of God, or the lunar deity ; not that I deny the human 
existence of Jerachmeel, but on the contrary assert that of Erechtheus, and 
identify him with Urukh, Orchamus, Orchomenus, and other personages of 
antiquity. 
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partly Philistine region of Pontus. The grand-daughter of 
Pandion was Scylla, and her I cannot but unite with the 
maritime goddess of Askelon. If this be the case, her 
portrait has certainly been drawn by enemies. The line of 
a Cecrops through his daughter Herse has appeared in the 
person of Sandochus in relation to Askelon. The Scilla 
maritima of Askelon and the Allium Ascalonicum cannot well 
be dissociated, although different plants.’ As we have made 
Scallion out of Askelon, so the Greeks made Scilla from the 
same; and it is remarkable that the onion was famous also 
in the Latain Tusculum, whose name approaches so nearly 
to that of the Philistine city.2. The Scilla maritima is said 
to have been worshipped at Pelusium, and the onion to 
have been called by the Egyptians the eye of Typhon, by 
which name the shepherds were designated.’ Pliny informs 
us that the gethyum, a kind of onion, was invoked by the 
people of Egypt; and it is possible that Gath survives in 
this term, as a rational etymology of onion may afford an 
historical oriental origin for our unexplained English word.‘ 
Dedalus of Memphis and Athens is made a refugee in 
Sicily, and Scyllis is given as a name of his son.’ Scylla in 
the southern extremity of Bruttium must have ethnic 
relations with the neighbouring island, which was named 
by the Siculi, who built the two places named Asculum in 
Picenum and Apulia. Siculi also dwelt in Latium, and 
were no doubt the founders of Tusculum. The connection 
of Sicily and Crete is easily explained, when Crete becomes 
the region of the Cherethites, and Sicily the town of Askelon. 
The owl of Minerva figures on the medals of Askelon, and 
affords opportunity for explaining in part the old fable that 
Ascalaphus, the son of Acheron, was changed to an owl as a 
punishment for his mischief-making.* At Scillus in Elis, 

? Guigniant, i. 907, 952; Pliny, xix. 32. ? Pliny, xix. 32. 

* Jbid.; Lucian, Jov. Trag., vi. 275; Juvenal, xv. 9; Aulus Gellius, 
**Noctes Attic,” xx. 8; vide Guigniant, note, p. 143. Guigniant associates 
Crommyon, a Greek name of the onion, and that of two places, one in 
Mogara, and the other in Cyprus, with the onions of Philistine fame. 

4 Pliny xix. 32. 

6 Pausanias, ii. 15. The fabulous association of Athens, Crete, and 
Sicily, akin to many strange geographical associations in ancient Greek 
traditions, is perfectly intelligible when we remove the scene to Southern 
Palestine. 

® Guigniant, iii. 104; Apollodorus, i. 5, 3. 
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in the vicinity of many Philistine names, Minerva Scilluntia 
was worshipped ; and in Argolis, where Scylleum, which 
received its name according to tradition from Scylla, meets 
us, and where many Egyptian and Philistine traces have 
already appeared, we learn from Pausanius that a temple of 
Minerva Saitis once existed.’ What were the precise relations 
of the ancient Athenians and Sicilians of Ashdod and Ekron 
on the one hand, and of Askelon on the other, it is hard to 
determine, beyond the fact that they formed part of the 
same confederacy, and must have had much in common. I 
do not think that the inhabitants of these cities were of the 
the same family, far less that any one was a colony or 
offshoot of the other. The presence of Tyca or Tyche, the 
goddess of fortune, in Syracuse, the Sorek of Sicily, like that 
of Tychon in Athens, serves to connect the former city with 
the worship of Dagon, but at the same time indicates a 
preservation of the female character of the divinity by which 
Askelon and its towns, in contradistinction to Ashdod and 
its towns, were marked. I have already cited a medal of 
Askelon as illustrating an old legend and a probable Athenian 
connection. It is remarkable that on medals of Athens, 
Etruria, and Syracuse, as well as on those of Rome, a 
similar type often appears that is found on those of no other 
countries. This is the double-headed figure of Cecrops, 
Janus, and other unknown personages.’ This double nature 
I cannot pretend to explain, although Cecrops—half-man 
and half-serpent—may relate to Dagon and Atargatis, who 
are represented as human above and fishy below. Janus or 
Eanus is no other than An or Oannes, as appears in the 
story of his wife Camasena, who was of the same fishy 
nature, and in his descendants, the Aithices, who dwelt in 
Epirus about the river Ion.” A common Pelasgian origin 
marks the four peoples, and connects the double form in 
some way with Philistia. The association of the Cecropian 


1 Strab , viii. 3-14 ; Pausanias, ii. 36. 

2 Anthon’s ‘‘Classical Dictionary,” art. ‘‘Janus.” Quirinus, the chief 
name of Janus, may relate to Ekron. The dove which marks the reverse of 
certain coins of Askelon appears in the same position on the medals of Sicily, 
bearing on the obverse the double head of Janus (Bryant, vol. iii. p. 84). 
Thus Askelon, like Gaza, is made thoroughly Ionian, and Sicily is once more 
linked with it. 

3 Strab., vii. 7-9. 
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family with the Etrurians and their fossiones Philistine, with 
Syracuse of Sicily, another Sorek of Askelon, and with Janus, 
an Italian Oannes, tends to strengthen the argument, already 
I think sufficiently proved, for a Philistine origin. The asso- 
ciation of Akrab, as denoting the scorpion, with Cecrops, a 
man, may be deemed a forcing of etemological analogies. That 
scorpions and men were sometimes united in one form, 
however, we learn from the Assyrian inscriptions and sculp- 
tures. The late Mr George Smith has pictured in his 
Chaldean account of Genesis the figures of scorpion-men 
from an Assyrian cylinder, and informed us that Izdubar, 
in the course of his wanderings, met with such creatures.’ 
In these we may find fanciful representations of an actually 
existing people, bearing the name Akrabbim. The Greeks 
tell a story of people called Cercopes; and from lian we 
learn that Cercops was the original name of the tettix or 
cicada, a kind of grasshopper, tree-cricket, or locust, which 
was the great Athenian emblem.’ Already we have found 
the Sanskrit ¢arabha a word of the same origin as akrab, 
scorpios, scarabecus, and crab, denoting the locust, and thus 
the Rev. A. H. Sayce renders the Assyrian word ‘‘ kharapi.” * 
As exhibiting the application of the same root to articulates 
of the three different classes—Insecta, Arachnida, and Crust- 
acea—we have the proved identity of the root in the Greek 
karabos applied equally to a beetle and a crab, and scorpios, 
denoting the scorpion; as well as the fact that tettiz, the 
later designation of the cercops or locust, was at the same 
time the name of a lobster. It would be of great interest 
to find that the famous scarabei of Egypt, as objects of 
religious veneration, owed their origin to a Philistine family, 
and especially to one that in its European home so long 
occupied the proud position of the teacher of the world.‘ 

1 “Chaldean Account of Genesis,” ch. xv. 

* Diod. Sic., iv. 31; Apollodorus, ii. 6, 3; Comp. Herodot., vii. 216 ; 
Elian, ‘‘ De Animal,” x. 44. 

3 “Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch.,” vol. iii. pt. i. p. 179. 

4 Many Greek names resemble Acrabbim. One of these is Acrephium of 
Beeotia, with Ptous and Pheenicis near at hand. Situated in the country of 
Athamas and Thebes, it recalls the Palestinian name, which must be asso- 
ciated with the scarabzeus of Ptah (Ptous), with Athora of On (Athamas), 
Egyptian Thebes and her ally Pheenicia. Acrephium was situated upon a 


height. Agriphe was a name of Minerva. The Egyptian Crophi of Crophi 
and Mophi may be here as an ancient Graybonu, seeing that they were of 
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The scriptural statement, ‘‘ Out of Egypt have I called my 
son,” while robbed of none of its peculiarly sacred reference 
to Israel and Israel’s Lord, would thus appear with a world- 
wide signification; and the fact that ‘‘God brought the 
Philistines out of Caphtor” would link all human greatness, 
not only with that Divine hand whose leadings we reverently 
and gratefully acknowledge, but with the revelation which 
he has graciously made, not for Israel alone, but for all 
humanity—the Jew first, and also the Greek. 

In reviewing the argument of this article so far as it has 
gone, it will be found to proceed upon acknowledged facts. 
These are—1. The actual existence in Palestine and in the 
neighbourhood of Philistia of a Greek people, the Cretans ; 
2. The record of the Egyptian monuments to the effect that 
many Greek tribes or nationalities fought with the Pharaohs 
on the northern borders of Egypt and in Palestine; 8. The 
uniform tradition of the Greeks that many of their ancestors 
came from Egypt. To these, upon the testimony of com- 
petent scholars, I have added the following arguments :—1. 
The Greek traditions find their Egyptian connection with 
the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings of the Saitic and Apophian 
line; 2. Prominent among the Hyksos were the Philistines ; 
3. The religion and geographical nomenclature of the Philis- 
tines were in their origin Babylonian. Proceeding further, 
but not independently or without the aid of former students 
in the same field of research, I have established, or endea- 
voured to establish—1. That neither the Cretans nor the 
Philistines had a western origin, but arrived at their ancient 
seats in an orderly way from the East; 2. That their lan- 
guage, the remains of which in our possession are proper 
names, so far from disagreeing with an Indo-European 
relationship, finds all its analogies in the geography and 
history of Greek, and especially of Pelasgian, settlements ; 
3. That many Greek traditions of migration and mythical 


the Saitic tribe. Mophi may be but the Bible form of Memphis, Moph. 
Among the signs of the Zodiac, the Scorpion and Pisces should be found to 
have relations of a peculiar character with Philistia, and perhaps Cancer 
also. In Guigniant, vol. iv. p. 33, we find Syth denoting the sign Cancer. 
A crab is the Arabic and Persian sign of the Scorpion. I omitted to mention 
that the Greek Acris, a locust, exhibits the simple form of the original root, 
Eker. A town of this name is placed in Lybya by Diodorus Siculus (xx. 57), 
and fitly appears in the country of the fly-god, Achor. 
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history have their scenes actually placed in Palestine; 4. 
That Philistine divinities are plainly identified with others 
worshipped in many parts of Greece, and in Greek settle- 
ments elsewhere, some of which the Greek writers themselves 
derive from Philistia; 5. That biblical notices of historical 
facts in Philistia find their counterparts in Greek tradition ; 
6. That the geographical nomenclature of Philistia is 
minutely reproduced in many parts of Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Italy; 7. And that the early history of certain Greek 
states, and particularly of Attica, is made clear by removing 
its scene from Europe, where no relics of civilisation older 
than the ninth century n.c. are found, to the ancient seats 
of Philistine national life in Lower Egypt and Palestine. 
In this synopsis of the argument an attentive reader will 
perceive that I have understated the force of what has been 
advanced. To Movers, Hitzig, Lenormant, and Ritter I 
have been greatly indebted; and if this article possesses 
any merit, it is to be found in the reconciliation of some 
of their conclusions, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
in the avoidance of their cardinal error of a western 
origin for the Greek population of Palestine, an error 
which robs of half its interest and all its teaching and 
scientific value this page of the world’s early history. Nor 
should I forget to acknowledge the assistance I have received 
from the judicious criticism of the late Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
on the ethnic relations of the Egyptians and Greeks, which 
more than anything else tended to overthrow in my mind 
the unwarrantably sceptical conclusions of recent historians 
of Greece on the subject. The general trustworthiness of 
ancient records, such as those of Manetho, Berosus, and 
Menander, as well as of other writings that have been 
deemed purely mythological, has been established by the 
testimony of the recently-deciphered inscriptions of the 
East, and leads us to believe that, at no far distant date, it 
will be possible, from the distorted fragments of ancient 
tradition, by wise comparison of these among themselves 
and with more reliable documents, to restore the page of 
primitive history, not only for Egypt and the countries on 
the Tigris and Euphrates, but for the populations of the 
civilised world. In furtherance of this end, so desirable to 
the lover of truth, and for the sake of that Word which is 
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the supreme standard of historic as well as of religious 
truth, I contribute this sketch of the Philistines. 


Joun CampBei, M.A. 


Art. VI.—The Sinai Covenant. 


JEW will be disposed to deny the importance of a distinct 
conception of the nature of the transaction which took 
place at Mount Sinai, when Jehovah proclaimed the ten com- 
mandments in the hearing of his people Israel. It was unques- 
tionably a great epoch in the history of that people. But it was 
more. It had a broader aspect and a deeper significance than 
that. It was an era in the history of the human race, a mo- 
mentous step in that series of divine dispensations towards 
fallen man, which fill up the interval between his expulsion from 
the earthly and his final admission to the heavenly paradise. 
Moreover, the way in which the Apostle Paul, especially in his 
Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians, refers to the giving 
of the law at Sinai, makes it evident that in his eyes a right 
view of that transaction was essential to clear and correct 
conceptions of the gospel. And yet it must be acknowledged 
that the subject is as difficult as it is important. The great 
diversity of opinion that prevails regarding it, even among 
Protestant divines who have made a study of the question, is 
sufficient proof of this. Indeed, so complex do the transactions 
at Sinai appear, when read in the light of New Testament 
statement and allusion, and so contradictory and bewildering 
are the opinions of theologians on the subject, that one is 
quite conscious of laying himself open to the charge of 
presumption in venturing to hope that he can do anything to 
clear away the darkness and unravel the perplexities which 
are either inherent in this theme, or have in the course of ages 
gathered round it. 

At the outset, however, it is necessary to indicate the limits 
within which our discussion is to be carried on. We have no 
intention of entering upon so wide a field as the law given at 
Sinai, in all its aspects and all the ends which it was designed 
to serve. We propose simply to inquire, What was the 
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precise nature and object of the covenant into which God 
entered with Israel at Sinai? That there was a bond fide 
covenant made between God and Israel on that occassion will 
scarcely be denied. Thus, in the account of the matter given 
in Exodus, we read, “ Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice 
indeed, and keep my covenant, thou shalt be a peculiar 
treasure unto me above all people, for all the earth is mine. 
And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and an holy 
nation.” In the rehearsal of the narrative in Deuteronomy 
Moses says: “The Lord our God made a covenant with us in 
Horeb. The Lord made not this covenant with our fathers 
(that is, not with them only), but with us, even us, who are all 
of us here alive this day.” We do not rest however on the 
mere fact that the word “covenant” is used to describe the 
transaction, but on the further fact that it contains all the 
elements of a covenant, the contracting parties being God and 
Israel, the condition, “if ye will obey my voice,” the promise, 
“thou shalt be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people,” 
and the penalty, indicated in many parts of the Mosaic 
writings, but set forth with special fulness in the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Deuteronomy. Besides, this covenant which 
the Lord made with them when he took them by the hand to 
bring them out of Egypt is contrasted in Jeremiah xxxi., and 
Hebrews viii., with the new and better covenant under which 
it is our privilege to live. 

But, though the fact that a covenant of some sort was made 
between God and Israel at Sinai is admitted by all, there are 
many eminent theologians who take such a view of the 
proceedings which there transpired, that they are obliged 
practically to deprive that covenant of all reality, making it 
nothing but an empty, if not a delusive form. Thus, in that 
extremely entertaining and really valuable book, “The Marrow 
of Modern Divinity,” which raised so great a storm in our 
Scottish Church during last century, Antinomista is represented 
as asking, “ But whether were the ten commandments, as they 
were delivered to them on Mount Sinai, the covenant of works 
or no?” To which Evangelista promptly answers, “They 
were delivered to them as the covenant of works.” Then, 
after distinctly asserting that the same covenant was made 
with them as with Adam before the fall, he explains that this 
was done, not with the intention or expectation of their 
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obtaining eternal life by their obedience, but simply to 
convince them of sin, and drive them out of themselves to 
Christ. Upon which Nomista, another of the interlocutors, 
very naturally remarks, “ But yet, Sir, methinks it is some- 
what strange that the Lord should put them upon doing the 
law, and also promise them life for doing, and yet never 
intend it.” To which Evangelista replies, “Though he did so, 
yet did he neither require of them that which was unjust, nor 
yet dissemble with them in. the promise; for the Lord may 
justly require perfect obedience at all men’s hands by virtue 
of that covenant which was made with them in Adam; and if 
any man could yield perfect obedience to the law both in 
doing and suffering he should have eternal life; for we may 
not deny (says Calvin) but that the reward of eternal salvation 
belongeth to the upright obedience of the law. But God 
knew well enough that the Israelites were never able to yield 
such an obedience; and yet he saw it meet to propound 
eternal life to them upon these terms, that so he might speak 
to them in their own humour, as indeed it was meet, for they 
swelled with mad assurance in themselves, saying, ‘ All that 
the Lord commandeth we will do and be obedient’ (Exod. 
xix. 8). Well, said the Lord, if you will needs be doing, why, 
here is a law to be kept; and if you carefully observe the 
righteousness of it, you shall be saved; sending them of 
purpose to the law to awaken and convince them, to sentence 
and humble them, and to make them see their own folly in 
seeking for life that way; in short, to make them see the 
terms under which they stood, that so they might be brought 
out of themselves, and expect nothing from the Lord in 
relation to life, but all from Christ.” 

Boston, in his notes on the above passage, takes substan- 
tially the same ground. He does, indeed, see in the first place 
an announcement of the covenant of grace in the preface to 
the ten commandments. But he also maintains that God 
renewed with Israel at Sinai the covenant broken by Adam 
in Eden, and yet without any expectation of their keeping it, 
or any desire that they should seek life eternal by this path. 
To call this making a covenant with them seems to us to be 
an abuse of words. It was merely arepublication of the terms 
of the original covenant of works, which had been forgotten 
or lost sight of, and that, not with the view of getting men to 
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enter on it anew, but rather of warning them against the sin 
and folly of such a course. The objection to this view of what 
took place at Sinai is, that if it was a mere re-announcement, 
for important ends, of the covenant of works made with man 
before the fall, this cannot be reconciled with the fact that 
God did then and there enter into a formal covenant with Israel. 
But if it be said that this was an actual renewal of the covenant 
of works, then we say that it was impossible that God should 
ever so mock his poor fallen creatures as formally to renew with 
them a covenant which they had already broken, under the 
curse of which they were then lying, and which he knew that 
they could not keep for a single hour. It is no answer to this 
objection to remind us of our Lord’s reply to the self-righteous 
ruler. For the cases are not parallel. That ruler approached 
Christ in a spirit and with a question that shewed that it was 
with him a foregone conclusion that he was to inherit eternal 
life by his own good deeds. All he wanted to know was what 
he had to do, and therefore the appropriate answer was, “ If 
you will enter into life by doing, this and nothing less is what 
you have to do, keep the commandments.” But the case of 
Israel at Sinai was entirely different. There God took the 
initiative. It was he that invited the people to enter into 
covenant with him, and we cannot believe that he would cast 
a snare upon them, and throw a fatal stumbling-block in their 
way by encouraging them to renew the broken covenant of 
works. 

The view of the late Principal Fairbairn, as brought out 
both in his work on “The Typology” and his later treatise on 
“The Revelation of Law in Scripture,” is somewhat different. 
He holds that there is a close parallel between God’s dealings 
with Israel and his dealings with his people still. He calls 
special attention to the fact that the covenant at Sinai was 
made with a people who had been redeemed, and were already 
in a gracious relation to God. That is to say, God did with 
them what he does with his people still: he first redeemed 
them, and then put them under law. The covenant form in 
which the law was given did not, he maintains, alter the nature 
of the transaction, but only made it more impressive by sur- 
rounding it with more solemn sanctions. But this is a mere 
evasion of the real difficulty. The knotty question is, What 
was the nature and design of the Sinai covenant? Dr Fair- 
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bairn cuts the knot by saying, It was just the giving of the 
law by God to the people whom he had redeemed, and the fact 
that he gave it in the form of a covenant is of no consequence 
at all. Yet this covenant form is the very thing to be 
accounted for. The analogy which he draws between Israel 
of old and God’s people now breaks down at this very point. 
For believers under the gospel are not put under the law as a 
covenant. They are indeed under it asa rule of life; but as a 
covenant they are delivered from it finally and for ever. It is 
easy to see how in this instance Dr Fairbairn’s views of the 
typology of the Old Testament, usually so sound and judicious, 
have led him astray. Granting that in many respects, such as 
the bondage, the deliverance, the wilderness journey, the 
settlement in Canaan, Israel was a type of the Church of 
Christ, yet we have it on inspired authority in Hebrews viii., 
that in God’s dealings with them at Sinai it is not a parallel 
to his dealings with his people under the gospel, but a contrast, 
that we are to find. It is not a little remarkable that this 
passage, almost the locus classicus on the subject, has been 
entirely overlooked by Dr Fairbairn :— 


“ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a new cove- 
nant with the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah: not according 
to the covenant that I made with their fathers in the day when I took 
them by the hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt; because they 
continued not in my covenant, and I regarded them not, saith the Lord. 
But this is the covenant that I will make with the house of Israel, after 
those days, saith the Lord; I will put my laws into their mind, and write 
them in their hearts; and I will be to them a God, and they shall be to 
me a people: and they shall not teach every man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord: for all shall know me, from the 
least to the greatest. For I will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and 
their sins and their iniquities will I remember no more.” 


We shall afterwards look a little more closely into this 
important statement. At present it is sufficient simply to 
quote it as implying on the very face of it that, instead of the 
analogy which Dr Fairbairn finds between God’s dealings with 
Israel at Sinai and with believers under the gospel, there is in 
truth an utter contrast. 

The view of Witsius is peculiar. He holds that the covenant 
made at Sinai was neither formally the covenant of grace nor 
the covenant of works, but a national covenant pre-supposing 
VOL. XXVI.—NO. C. H 
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both. The condition of that national covenant was sincere 
but not perfect obedience; and the promise, “not only tem- 
poral blessings, such as the possession of the land of Canaan, 
and a peaceable life there, abounding with all plenty of 
everything desirable, but also spiritual and eternal.”' This 
covenant, he holds, differs from the covenant of works in 
accepting a sincere though imperfect obedience, and from the 
covenant of grace in containing no promises of strength to 
enable Israel to render this obedience. 

This is ingenious and plausible, but when closely examined 
it will be found to be an erroneous and a dangerous view. 
God never promised eternal life to man upon condition of an 
imperfect but sincere obedience. To maintain that he did 
would be to subvert the whole teaching of the Apostle Paul 
in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. He there asserts 
the utter incompatibility of the two ways, justification by 
faith and justification by works. He shews that Abraham 
was justified by faith; that the law given 430 years after the 
time of Abraham could not annul the promise made. to him; 
that David, who lived under the law, speaks of the blessedness 
of the man to whom God imputes righteousness without works ; 
and that even so late as the time of Habakkuk, it is declared 
that the just shall live by faith. Nor will it mend the matter 
to say that God offered eternal life to men on condition of 
sincere obedience, without promising grace to enable them to 
render it, for the very purpose of convincing them of sin, and 
shutting them up to the necessity of seeking salvation by 
grace alone. For, in the first place, we cannot believe that 
God, even to accomplish such an end, would actually take men 
bound to seek eternal life in a way in which they could never 
find it. And, in the second place, such a covenant would have 
been very ill fitted to secure the end supposed, for there was 
no great need of a promise of grace, and no great room for 
conviction of sin, since it was a part of the agreement that a 
faulty obedience would be accepted. 

The view taken by the Plymouthists is quite what might 
have been expected from men of their peculiar idiosyncrasy. 
They tell us that God’s purpose, when he addressed Israel as 
they lay encamped at the foot of Sinai, was to recapitulate his 
merciful dealings with them, and to rehearse the covenant of 

1 Witsius on The Covenants, Bk. iv. ch. iv. § 43-55. 
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grace, promising that if they adhered to that they should be a 
peculiar treasure to him above all people. But what did Israel 
do? Totally and perversely misunderstanding his design, they 
abandoned God’s covenant of grace for that covenant of works 
which is so much more congenial to the heart of man. They 
presumptuously said, “ All that the Lord hath spoken we will 
do.” This was the first disastrous step, and it Jed to the most 
dismal] results. From that moment God’s whole aspect towards 
Israel was changed. The mountain was fenced around to 
prevent the people coming near. God enveloped himself with 
a thick cloud, and in place of the gracious accents of love, there 
was heard the stern voice of law. And all this, they say, is 
related to warn us of the danger of getting off the ground of 
grace, and taking our stand on the ground of law.! 

Now, this is nothing else than a complete, and even 
grotesque, misrepresentation of the facts of the case. Who 
but a Plymouthist would think that when God said, “Now 
then, if ye will obey my voice indeed,” he meant anything 
else than this, “If ye will do what I command you”? But 
no ; it seems he meant the very opposite of this, so that when 
Israel supposed this to be his meaning, and promised the 
obedience which they imagined he required, they not only 
made a great mistake, but committed a heinous sin. Surely 
we may say with reverence, if such tremendous consequences 
hinged upon their clearly understanding that it was not 
obedience but faith that was wanted, a form of words might 
have been found less likely to mislead. But when we turn to 
the account of the transaction given in Deuteronomy, we find 
that they did not misunderstand God’s meaning, for he 
expressed his entire approval of their words. “And the Lord 
heard the voice of your words when ye spake unto me, and 
the Lord said unto me, I have heard the voice of the words of 
this people which they have spoken unto thee; they have 
well said all that they have spoken.” What do the Plymouthists 
say to this? Oh! they say, God does not here approve of the 
vow they had made, but of their terror at the consequences of 
their vow. A more complete misrepresentation of the facts of 
the case it is difficult to conceive of. What had the people 
said? No doubt they had expressed their terror at hearing 
the voice of the living God out of the fire, and had entreated 

1 Notes on the Book of Exodus, by C. H. M., ch. xx. 
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Moses to act as a mediator, hearing God’s word and reporting 
it to them; but when they said, “Speak thou unto us all that 
the Lord our God shall speak unto thee,” they added, “ And 
we will hear it and do it.” And it is immediately upon this 
renewal of their promise of obedience that the Lord says, 
“They have well said all that they have spoken.” Nay, more, 
to shew that it was their promise quite as much as their alarm 
that he approved of, he added these words, “O that there 
were such an heart in them, that they would fear me and 
keep all my commandments always.” Other objections to 
this view might be urged. But enough. It is preposterous, 
like many of the oracular interpretations that emanate from 
the same source. 

The last view of the subject to which we shall refer is that 
of the late Dr John Erskine, of Edinburgh. His idea is that at 
Sinai Jehovah entered into a covenant with Israel as a nation, 
requiring of them an outward obedience to the letter of the 
law, with the promise of national blessings if they kept this 
covenant, and the threatening of national calamities in the 
event of their failing to keep it.’ 


“ Read attentively,” he says, “and without prejudice Moses’ account of 
the Sinai covenant. There you will find that the chief promises of it were, 
that the Israelites should with little difficulty subdue the mighty nations 
of Canaan ; that they should enjoy a long, quiet, and peaceable possession 
of that country under the divine protection ; that their land should abound 
with corn and wine, milk and honey, and everything else necessary for 
their outward prosperity; that they should be preserved from famine, 
pestilence, and the other plagues and diseases that God had inflicted on 
Egypt ; that God would multiply them as the sands of the sea and as the 
stars of heaven; that he would give them victory over their enemies, and 
place among them the external symbols of his presence. . . . Nor is this 
all. Scripture expressly asserts that God, by bestowing such temporal 
blessings, fulfils his engagements in the Sinai covenant (Deut. vii. 12-15), 
‘Wherefore it shall come to pass, if ye hearken to these judgments and 
keep and do them, that the Lord thy God shall keep unto thee the covenant 
and mercy which he sware unto thy fathers.’ Would you know how it 
shall appear that God hath kept his covenant? What follows will inform 
you: ‘And he will love thee, and bless thee, and multiply thee ; he will 
also bless the fruit of thy womb, and the fruit of thy land, thy corn and 
thy wine,’ &c.. . . The punishments threatened against idolatry and other 
gross breaches of the Sinai covenant were also temporal, such as diseases, 
unsuccessful war, famine, pestilence, casting out of the land of Canaan, 





1 « Theological Dissertations,” pp. 38, 39, 51. 
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smiting that land with a preternatural barrenness, and scattering its old 
inhabitants among the heathen.” 


So far as to the promise and threatening of the covenant. 
As to the condition required, he says :— 


“This was no other than an abstinence from servile work on the 
Sabbath, freedom from legal impurities and gross vices, an offering the 
sacrifices prescribed in the law, in time of war the depending on God alone 
for success, and not having recourse to horses, chariots, or alliance with 
idolatrous states ; and, in general, obedience to the letter of the law, even 
when it did not flow from a principle of faith and love.” 


With this view we are disposed in the main to agree. Not 
that we would endorse all Dr Erskine’s interpretations of 
particular passages of Scripture, which are sometimes too 
ingenious and far-fetched, as if they had been pressed into the 
service of his favourite theory. Neither do we agree with him 
in thinking that God’s dealings with individual Israelites, as 
well as with the nation, were regulated by this covenant made 
at Sinai. Nor do we concur with him in his apparently 
unqualified approval of the principles bronght out by Bishop 
Warburton in his “ Divine Legation of Moses.” In particular, 
we are disposed to think that he is too absolute and peremptory 
in maintaining that it was only an outward obedience to the 
letter of the law that God required under the Sinai covenant, 
and that it was a matter of no moment in what spirit that 
obedience was rendered. That the obedience was outward 
rather than inward and spiritual seems clear from the way in 
which it is described in the Old Testament, and from the way 
in which in the New Testament it is contrasted with the kind 
of obedience required of believers now. But it does not follow 
from this that it was of no consequence in what spirit Israel 
obeyed the law. First, because it cannot under any circum- 
stances be a matter of indifference with God whether his 
creatures serve him outwardly or with the heart. Secondly, 
because we do occasionally find imbedded among the precepts 
of the Sinai covenant such words as these, “ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord. And thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might.” And thirdly, because while an individual 
may go on playing the hypocrite for a whole lifetime, outwardly 
complying with a law which in his heart he hates, such 
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hypocrisy cannot for any length of time be practised by a 
nation. The outward forms of religion and morality will soon 
be cast away by a people among whom piety and principle 
have died out. So that while undoubtedly the emphasis was 
laid in the covenant upon Israel’s outward obedience to the 
law, and while its promises and threatenings were made to 
hinge on that as their formal condition, it is going too far to 
represent the spirit of that obedience as a thing of absolutely 
no importance. 

Still, with these explanations and reservations, we think Dr 
Erskine is right in holding that this was a covenant into which 
God invited Israel as a nation to enter, promising them 
certain outward and national blessings, on condition of their 
rendering a general, though not altogether perfect, obedience 
to the law, and threatening them with national calamities in 
the event of disobedience. Such a covenant as this God 
might make even with his fallen creatures. Obviously it did 
not interfere with the issues either of the covenant of works 
or the covenant of grace. It lay in quite another region; it 
ran on a different line. Whether individual Israelites were 
under the curse of the one covenant, or heirs of the blessing of 
the other, that did not hinder Israel as a people being under 
this national covenant, with a view not to spiritual and 
eternal, but to outward and temporary ends. Nor did God, 
in entering into this arrangement with Israel, mock their 
impotence or tantalise them with vain hopes, as would have 
been the case had he invited them to renew the covenant 
which Adam broke. For although Israel in the end utterly 
failed to keep their national engagements, and brought down 
the threatened penalty on their own heads, yet the obedience 
required was not obviously and hopelessly impracticable ; nay, 
there were periods in their history when it was fairly rendered, 
and the fruits of it were manifestly enjoyed. 

It may be urged, however, as an objection to this view of 
the transaction at Sinai, that God, who is a Spirit, and whose 
prerogative it is to search the heart, could never be satisfied 
with an outward and general obedience, which in the case of 
many would be hollow and insincere. To that we answer, 
This is true if you speak of individuals, but not necessarily so 
when it is nations that are concerned. For nations as such 
have only a temporal existence, and must therefore be 
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rewarded and punished in this present world, or not at all. 
This being the case, the kind of obedience required of them 
may very reasonably be correspondingly lower than that of 
individuals whose rewards and punishments shall be eternal. 
But again, it may be argued that such promises as these, “I 
will be to you a God,” and “ye shall be to me a people,” 
imply something far more spiritual than any such national 
covenant as we are now considering, and cannot be exhausted 
by any bestowal of mere outward and temporal blessing. 
True, we again reply, if these words describe the relation of 
God to the individual soul. Then indeed it would be 
impossible to exaggerate the depth of meaning and fulness of 
blessing which they contain. Bnt the case is different when 
it is the relation in which God stands to a nation as such 
that is described. We must then understand the promise in 
a very qualified sense, a sense to be determined, not by 
@ priori considerations, but by the actual engagements into 
which we find God entering with that covenant people. 

We believe that this view of the nature of the Sinai covenant 
will be found to agree with the statements made regarding that 
covenant in different parts of the New Testament, and indeed 
to harmonise them. The most important of these statements, 
and the one most directly bearing on our present theme, is 
that which we have already quoted from the eighth chapter 
of Hebrews, where the covenant that God made with Israel 
when he led them out of Egypt is contrasted with the new 
and better covenant under which we are now living. Indeed, 
so sharp is the contrast that one might at first suppose that 
the one was the covenant of works made originally with our 
first parent, with its promise of eternal life upon condition of 
perfect obedience to the laws of God; and that the other was 
the covenant of grace made with believers under the gospel, 
or made with the Mediator on behalf of his believing people. 
But on reflection it will appear that this cannot possibly be 
the contrast intended. First, because the people of God 
before the coming of Christ were not under the broken 
covenant of works with its inevitable curse, as we have 
already shewn. And secondly, because this view of the 
Sinai covenant would be in flat contradiction to the statement 
of the Apostle Paul in the Epistle to the Galations, where he 
maintains that whatever may have been God’s purpose in the 
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giving of the law, it could not have been meant to annul the 
previous promise or supersede the previous method of salvation 
by faith as revealed to Abrabam. 

But if we understand the writer here (and remember, he is 
addressing Jews), to be drawing a contrast between the national 
covenant made with their fathers at Sinai and the far higher 
and better relation to God into which Jews and Gentiles alike 
are now brought by believing in Jesus, then we get a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the passage before us, and one that brings 
it into complete harmony with the Epistle to the Galatians. 
For what are here said to be the characteristic differences 
between the dispensation under which the Israelites were 
placed at Sinai and that under which believers are now 
living? They are these—First, that there was no promise 
then, as there is now, of the Spirit to write God’s law upon 
the heart; and secondly, that there was no promise of forgive- 
ness. This quite answers to the idea of its being a covenant 
that required, not so much an inward and spiritual, as an 
outward and national obedience to the law, and that had 
nothing higher than temporal sanctions. There was no provi- 
sion under this covenant for the writing of God’s law upon the 
heart, so as to ensure a spiritual obedience. And there was 
no provision for the remission of the penalty in any case. 
Sooner or later, in one form or another, the nation had to 
suffer for national sin. “The word spoken by angels was 
stedfast, and every transgression and disobedience received a 
just recompense of reward.” 

But will the idea of a national covenant carry us through 
the interpretation of the third chapter of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, as well as through the eighth of Hebrews? Let us 
see. The apostle is indeed Jooking upon the matter there from 
a different point of view. He had been shewing that Abraham 
was justified, or accounted righteous, because he believed God, 
and that it is those who are of faith that inherit Abraham’s 
blessing. But the question naturally arises, Why go so far 
back as the dealings of God with Abraham? The Sinai 
covenant was subsequently introduced. Must it not therefore 
be held to have superseded and set aside the earlier transac- 
tion? No, replies the apostle; that were inconsistent with 
honour and good faith even in the dealings of man with man, 
and therefore it must be utterly impossible with God. Evena 
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man’s covenant when legally confirmed is held to be incapable 
of alteration. So that whatever was meant by the dispensation 
at Sinai, it could not have been intended to annul or supersede 
the previous promise to Abraham and his seed. Now, this line 
of argument obviously implies—First, that what took place at 
Sinai had all the aspect of a renewal of the original covenant 
of works, so that it might be very naturally regarded as setting 
before men another and a very different way of entering into 
life from that proposed to Abraham. Yet, secondly, it could 
not really be inconsistent with the previously-existing covenant 
of grace, but must harmonise with it; nay, must in some way 
be subsidiary to it. This quite answers to the view of the 
transactions at Sinai, which we are now maintaining, but to no 
other. And it brings us to consider the important question, 
why such a peculiar covenant was ever made, 

That question the apostle answers in the passage we are now 
considering. “ Wherefore then serveth the law? It was added 
because of transgressions, till the seed should come to whom 
the promise was made.” From the first therefore it was 
designed to be temporary, to last only from the time of 
Israel’s sojourn in the wilderness to the birth of Christ. And it 
was added or appointed (*gos«¢n) because of transgressions.' 
The children of Israel were so intractable and perverse, so 
prone to depart from God, that without some such arrangement 
as this they would have lost their national identity, mixed 
themselves among the surrounding nations, and learned their 


1 Different views have been taken of the meaning of this expression—ra» 
wageBaorwy xaev. Ellicot classifies them thus—(«) ‘‘ad coercendas trans- 
gressiones ; (8) transgressionum gratia, scil. to call them forth, to multiply 
them, and, as it were, to bring them to a head; (y) transgressionum 
causa, i.e. ut transgressiones palam faceret, eoque modo homines cogeret ad 
agnitionem sui reatus.” Of these he rejects the first on lexical grounds, 
believing that no satisfactory examples of such a meaning of xg» have yet 
been adduced. But we regard it as quite a sufficient answer to this objection 
to say that eminent Greek commentators, such as Chrysostom and Theophy- 
lact, who knew the genius and capabilities of their own language, preferred 
this interpretation. We have no hesitation in agreeing with them, This 
object, the repression of open sin, is the first and most obvious design of a 
law given to any people. ‘‘ The law is not made for a righteous man ; but for 
the lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for unholy and 
profane,” &c. Besides, as we shall see, the use of the law in convincing of 
sin is brought out by the apostle towards the close of the chapter, so that to 
attach that meaning to the words before us would be to ascribe to him a mere 
vapid tautology, instead of a progressive and well-ordered argument, 
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idolatrous ways. The Holy Spirit was not yet largely given 
to prevent such a disastrous issue by the potent influences of 
his grace. Therefore a temporary arrangement of this nature 
was needed, as a sort of hedge about the people, to restrain 
them from gross transgressions, and to maintain some decent 
outward observance of the rules of morality and the ordinances 
of religion, until the coming of the Messiah and the setting 
up of his kingdom. This end the national covenant, with its 
promises and penalties, did to a large extent accomplish, one 
striking illustration of which is the familiar fact that the Jews 
have never lapsed into idolatry since the time of the captivity 
in Babylon. 

But there was another and a deeper reason for this covenant 
of law. It was not the covenant of works made with Adam, 
yet it was like it. It was perfectly analogous to it, a fac 
simile of it on a lower or earthly platform. During those 
1500 years God was carrying on a great practical experimentum 
crucis with the two great divisions of the human race. The 
Gentiles were left to the light of nature, suffered to walk in 
their own ways, in order to test the question, “Can man in the 
exercise of his own unaided reason and conscience find out God, 
and raise himself to a higher, better life?” And the result of 
that experiment was, that the Gentile nations drifted farther 
and farther away from the purer theism which had come down 
to them from tradition, and which, even apart from that, the 
works of nature ought to have suggested, until they landed, or 
rather, let us say, continued sinking deeper from age to age in 
the bottomless pit of idolatry, with its nameless abominations. 
Running parallel with this was another experiment, conducted 
on a smaller scale, but not less interesting and instructive, 
because quite as decisive in its results. The Jews, the chosen 
people of God, to whom he had by direct revelation made 
known his character and will, were put under a covenant of 
law, with the view of testing this further question, “Can > a 
even when placed in the most favoured circumstance§, win 
eternal life by any doings of his own?” And the answer to 
that question furnished by the history of Israel was an 
emphatic negative. For if they—a people of great force of 
character, placed in a position exceptionally advantageous— 
utterly failed, repeatedly and miserably broke down in their 
attempts to keep the outward and national covenant of works 
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which God had made with them, how much more certain 
would such failure be in the case of those who should attempt 
to keep the covenant of works in its higher form, requiring a 
spiritual and perfect obedience ? 

It was no doubt intended by God that Israel should draw 
this conclusion from those breaches of the national covenant 
into which they were perpetually falling. This was the great 
spiritual aim of the whole arrangement. It was thus that it 
was directly subservient to the covenant of grace. For the 
law of the ten commandments which Israel at Sinai were 
taken bound to obey has undoubtedly a spirit as well as a 
letter. In the spirit of it, it is nothing less than the eternal 
rule of right, the moral law of God, substantially the same 
as the law of nature under which Adam was originally 
placed. And it was intended that the individuals of which 
the Jewish nation was composed should feel that an outward 
obedience to the letter of this law was not enough, that they 
must go deeper than that, recognise its inner spirit, and try 
their hearts and lives by this standard, as no doubt the pious 
among them did. One thing that would help them to take 
this deeper view, to make this more spiritual application of 
the law, was the peculiar character of the tenth commandment. 
Forbidding them even to set covetous eyes on anything that 
was their neighbours, it lay, as it were, on the border line 
between overt offences and heart sins, like our modern crime 
of “loitering with intent to steal,” if indeed it did not 
altogether cross the line. At all events it was fitted, and no 
doubt intended, to serve as a link between the outward letter 
and the inward spirit of the law, and to lead every thoughtful 
Jew to the conclusion that, whatever the terms of God’s 
covenant with the nation might be, nothing short of a spiritual 
obedience could be required of the individual by that God 
whose prerogative it is to search the heart. We know that it 
was by means of this commandment that Saul of Tarsus had 
his eyes opened, his pride humbled, and his legal hopes slain. 
“T had not known sin but by the law; for I had not known 
lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet.” “For I 
was alive without the law once, but when the commandment 
came, sin revived and I died.” Such being Paul’s own expe- 
rience, it was natural that he should indicate this as one 
important end which the law or Sinai covenant was designed 
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to serve. “Is the law then against the promises of God?” 
Is it a new and entirely different way of obtaining righteousness 
and life, before which the way of gracious promise made known 
to Abraham must give place and disappear? “God forbid ; 
for if there had been a Jaw given which could have given life, 
verily righteousness should have been by the law. But the 
Scripture bath concluded all under sin, that the promise by 
faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe. 
But before the faith came, we were kept (or garrisoned) under 
law, shut up unto the faith which should afterwards be revealed. 
Wherefore the law was our pedagogue to bring us unto Christ, 
that we might be justified by faith.” 

This end, however, the law accomplished only to a very 
limited extent, only indeed in the case of those who were 
enabled by divine teaching to see its breadth and spirituality, 
and to feel the moral impossibility of their coming up to so 
high a standard. Others, and there is reason to fear they were 
not few, mistaking entirely the nature and object of the 
covenant into which God had invited their fathers to enter at 
Mount Sinai, set themselves to seek eternal life through 
compliance with its terms. To them it thus became a deadly 
covenant of works. This was elevating the handmaid to the 
position of the married wife. The covenant of Mount Sinai, 
so regared and so used, was like Hagar, the bondwoman, who 
could only give birth to slaves. Hagar, so long as she was 
merely Sarah’s handmaid, was a useful member of the house- 
hold. But when she became Abraham’s concubine, and began 
to look upon herself as the equal, nay, the superior of her 
mistress; the decree had to go forth, “Cast out the bond- 
woman and her children, for the son of the bondwoman shall 
not be heir with the son of the free woman.” “Which things 
are an allegory,” teaching us that so long as. the national 
covenant made with Israel at Sinai was regarded as subsidiary 
to the covenant of grace, it served important practical ends, 
but that when it was elevated to the place which that better 
covenant was designed to hold, and eagerly embraced by 
Israel, as though by means of it they might bring forth fruit 
to God, the time had come when it must be put away. This 
may account for the strong language used by the Apostle 
Paul in reference to this Sinai covenant. He speaks of it as 
decaying, waxing old, ready to vanish away. It was a law 
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that made nothing perfect, a commandment that had to be 
disannulled for the weakness and unprofitableness thereof. 
Nay, while it was thus weak, obsolete and effete for any good 
purpose, yet when men clung to it in the hope of finding it a 
source of righteousness and life, then it became possessed of 
deadly power. Thus identified with the original covenant of 
works, it became the fruitful mother of bondage instead of 
liberty, death instead of life, curse instead of blessing. To 
cling to it was to reject Christ and the better covenant which 
was ratified by his blood. 

The Sinai covenant had served its purpose and done its 
work. It had kept Israel from absorption among the surround- 
ing nations, even when their territory was overrun, and their 
entire people carried away captive. It had to some extent 
restrained them from falling into the grosser Gentile sins. 
And it had proved conclusively, as by an @ fortiori argument, 
that man cannot win eternal life by the keeping of the law. 
There was no further need of it, now that Messiah had come, 
and that Jew and Gentile were to be fused into one homo- 
geneous Christian Church. Nay, as the Jewish members of 
that church were bent on perverting it to a purpose for which 
God had never designed it, the time had evidently come when 
what was at best but the “rudiments of the world,” and 
had now become “the ministration of death,” should give 
place to the “ministration of the Spirit” that giveth life. 
Mount Sinai with its gloom and bondage must give place to 
Mount Sion, the heavenly Jerusalem, with its liberty and 
glory. The things which are shaken must be removed, that 
those things which cannot be shaken may remain. 

Rosert G. BALFour. 





Art. VIL—Daniel Deronda as a Sign of the Times. 


RITICS and reviewers have recently done their utmost in 
the dissection of George Eliot’s latest work. Various 
systems of criticism have been adopted, and it has been regarded 
in many different lights. In the notices of the earlier books the 
loyalty of even the most cautious critics was apparent. But we 
have seen the expressions of admiration gradually toning down, 
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and have heard the plaudits echoing ever more faintly as the 
successive volumes appeared, until it is now generally admitted, 
even by its author’s most enthusiastic admirers, that, from a 
literary and artistic point of view, “Daniel Deronda” is—a 
failure. 

We are now fully conscious that in many passages the 
sententious utterances and laboured analysis painfully contrast 
with the depth of thought, luminous insight, and marvellous 
facility of expression that delighted us more or less in all her 
earlier works ; whilst our interest in the narrative is lessened 
by its complexity, and by its being apparently intended to 
turn upon curious subtleties of character and thought, often 
as it may seem to us untrue to nature, instead of being con- 
centrated, as in “Adam Bede,” upon the simpler and intenser 
sources of human interest which can never fail, and from which 
it was the triumph of George Eliot’s transcendent genius to 
depict ever fresh developments, each worked out with extra- 
ordinary force, and with exquisite tenderness and truth. 

The change, not only of style, but of mode of thought and 
method in the present work is evident. May we not inquire 
its meaning ? 

We venture to think that the leading idea actuating George 
Eliot in her composition of “Daniel Deronda” has been seized 
by none of her reviewers.'. The able and interesting article 
in the “Edinburgh Review” for October 1876 has indeed 
drawn attention to what must have struck every intelligent 
reader, the singular prominence she has given in this work to 
moral questions; but it is mainly here that it shews its non- 
appreciation of her purpose. For these considerations are not 
treated as though, being characteristic of certain minds, they 
were therefore of psychological interest, and as such material for 
the more philosophical class of novelists ; but from first to last 
there is manifest a reality of moral purpose, and an earnest 
desire, if not to enforce her own convictions, at least to pro- 
mulgate her own theories, which is altogether a novel feature 
in her writings. For although in her earliest works we 
cannot fail to recognise her deep appreciation of Goodness, 
and her contemptuous detestation of the weaker and most 
selfish forms of evil, still it was just the absence of all theory, 


1 This was written before the appearance of the articles in the ‘‘ Contem- 
porary,” ‘‘ London Quarterly,” and ‘* Macmillan.” 
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the merging of herself as an individual in the great current 
of human life, that was remarkable in all her previous books. 
We can hardly say it was characteristic of them, for so 
uniformly was it carried out that beyond a certain tone of 
lofty cynicism all individuality was suppressed, and the facts 
of nature and of life were allowed to appear as through an 
almost colourless medium, as they are, not to be made use 
of to support any theories whatever of ethics, religion, or 
philosophy, merely to be so grouped as best to draw out their 
strongest contrasts, and thus bring into relief their points of 
deepest interest. This must ever constitute the highest 
achievement of true art. And it is an achievement only 
possible to genius which, like George Eliot’s, is distinguished 
by that keen perception and just appreciation of differences 
which reveal instinctively where lie the purest elements of 
poetry and humour. It is probable that hardly any writer 
since Shakespeare has more nearly attained to this artistic 
perfection. 

She has now fallen from this eminence, or rather, as it 
appears to us, has deliberately descended from it. 

Strange in any case her descent must be ; but it would be 
more than strange if, after leading us on with almost her usual 
fascination and power to the climax of our interest and 
expectation, she should, from sheer inability to do better, 
suddenly drop the thread, and after all the careful and elaborate 
preparation of the earlier portion of her work, give us nothing 
more adequate as a conclusion than “the commonplace 
wretchedness of mere domestic incompatibility,’ and many 
pages of more or less feeble, though exceedingly moral plati- 
tudes! This, again to quote the “ Edinburgh Review,” “ is an 
anti-climax of the most unexpected description, a disappoint- 
ment quite unlooked for.” But it is surely more than this; 
without design it is inconceivable that the whole force of a 
book so carefully composed, and by such a writer, should be 
allowed, in a literary sense, so utterly to collapse. 

But there is much reason to believe that in “ Daniel 
Deronda” Mrs Lewes is not writing to increase her general 
popularity, but to commend to the more intelligent and 
thoughtful of her readers principles which are becoming to 
her, as they appear to have long been to her husband, of 
paramount importance. She has considered it worth her 
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while to risk her reputation as the first novel writer of the day, 
in order to lend her aid to the advancement of the cause of 
Positive Philosophy by the popularisation of its tenets. 

Any one conversant with Mr Lewes’ writings cannot fail 
to trace his influence in “ Daniel Deronda.” In many passages 
we meet with modes of thought and expression quite peculiar 
to himself, as for instance in the earlier part of the debating- 
club scene.’ 

The character of the hero himself presents an illustration of 
his theory of heredity, Deronda’s strong Jewish sympathies 
only waiting for the stimulus which should call them into 
activity, but having been “ registered in the organism, in modi- 
fication of structure, through ancestral experience.” Indeed, 
the share Mr Lewes has had in the design of George Eliot’s 
last work has been so great that it would be easy to place 
many passages from his writings, and from her more popular 
rendering of them in parallel columns, but this would be both 
wearisome and unnecessary. 

That his influence over her mind has been a powerful one 
is too well known to surprise us by any of its effects. Having 
led her gradually to emancipate herself from the strong hold 
which the sublime truths of Revelation once had upon her spirit 
(as we see by the gradual but marked deterioration in the tone 
of her writings), it is now exerted to induce her to devote those 
marvellous talents, which at one time she seemed constrained 
by an overpowering sense of the supreme beauty and power of 
the gospel of CurisT, to use for His Glory? though unwittingly, 
in a cause which, stripped of all its meretricious adjuncts, is 
simply that of materialism.’ 

Mr Lewes does not indeed deny the existence of “ supra- 


1 The original of this debating club is described by Mr Lewes himself in 
the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review” for Ist April 1866. It was held in Red Lion 
Square, Holborn ; and he states that he was in the habit of attending it 
‘‘about thirty years ago.” 

? As in ‘‘ Adam Bede,” ‘‘ Janet’s Repentance,” &c. It may be objected 
that one of her earliest works was the translation of Strauss’ ‘‘ Leben Jesu,” 
and no doubt, taken alone, this fact would appear to denote confirmed 
infidelity ; yet strong influences brought to bear upon her whilst her judg- 
ment was in suspense, might be sufficient to account for this, and in the fourth 
edition of the ‘‘ Leben Jesu” (which was that which she translated), though 
every concession to Christianity had been expunged, still Strauss had not even 
then evinced the bitter hostility to the faith which he finally professed. 

3 Mr Lewes’ disclaimer of the charge of atheism, or of materialism, is a 
purely technical one. 
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sensible” phenomena. They may, or more probably, they may 
not exist. They are at least altogether beyond the region of 
the knowable, based as they are, according to his scheme, 
upon inaccessible and unverifiable data. So that—and this 
moral he does not hesitate to draw, and in terms almost as 
plain—men must be utter fools to trouble themselves with such 
vain and profitless speculations, with “matters,” to use the 
words of Professor Huxley, “of which they do know nothing, 
and can know nothing.” 

This creed of negation, or as it is termed Agnosticism, is 
now professed by the majority of those who at the present day 
arrogate to themselves the title of “thinkers,” widely as they 
may differ amongst themselves on subordinate points. Mr 
Lewes appears to hold the agnostic doctrines purs et simples. 
He does not, at least in the volumes above referred to, suggest 
any religious substitute for that which he regards as an exploded 
superstition ; indeed, he tells us in his “ History of Philosophy,” 
that in his estimation Comte was premature in the construc- 
tion of bis Polity. He confines himself to the suggestion, that 
it is impossible “ successfully to found a religion on the admis- 
sion of the unknowable; for religion, which is to explain the 
universe and regulate life, must be founded on the known and 
knowable relations.” Still he would feel no doubt, as others 
professing the same principles have done, that it would be 
highly undesirable (assuming it to be possible) that “super- 
natural religion” should be rudely swept away until some 
other improving and civilising moral principle, equal or superior 
to it in force, could be provided, which by degrees should take 
its place. 

Mrs Lewes is now attempting to undermine the popular 
faith by presenting the noblest, purest, and most unselfish of 
moral qualities as entirely disconnected with what, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, is regarded as religious principle. 
In the course of an almost tediously-lengthened novel she 
would gradually accustom us to the idea that not only what is 
called morality, but what she describes as the very highest 
“ religious life,” is compatible with a complete disregard of the 
Divine. It is not that she professes atheism, neither she nor 
one of her dramatis persone does that; but she lets us see 
how well they can all get on without Gop, that indeed, to use 
the words of Laplace, as quoted by Mr Lewes in his “ Problems,” 
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they “have no need of that hypothesis,” The relations of 
social life, being already sufficiently complex, do not require, 
Mr and Mrs Lewes would assert, to be farther complicated with 
metaphysical conceptions. 

It is remarkable how completely the leading idea in “ Daniel 
Deronda” has been*overlooked in all the eritiques of the 
day, although our attention is repeatedly called to the moral 
purpose of George Eliot’s work, and to her elaborate descrip- 
tions of the character of her faultless hero. And yet, instead 
of attributing this anxious over-delineation to any ulterior 
design, he appears to be simply considered as belonging to the 
species of virtuous bores not uncommon in the novels of the 
female moralists of a former generation. So regarded Daniel 
Deronda’s appearance in the pages of George Eliot would be 
indeed anomalous ! 

But though we observe without surprise that he fails in his 
mission as the ideal moralist, and is more likely to irritate the 
reader than to incite him to fervent aspirations after righteous- 
ness, yet none the less may we detect the motive that called him 
into being, and recognise the important part he has to play as the 
Agnostic Representative of the possible in Moral attainment. 

For it is as the popular exponent of the Ethical school of 
Experience that Mrs Lewes nowcomes forward.' And this is the 
only phase of Positive Religion that has any chance of taking 
root in this country. But such a “ religion,” under whatever 
aspect, and however disguised, represents a system which, from 
the Christian’s point of view, is no less than appalling in its blas- 
phemous presumption. It is, in fact, the worship of humanity ; 
in other words, Self-worship. In this proposed religion of the 
future man is to usurp the throne of Gop, and a regard to the 
supposed interests of the creature is to take the place of alle- 
giance to the Creator. Does it require any unusual spiritual 
insight to discern in this latest Satanic delusion the special 
characteristics of the antichristian doctrines of the latter days ? 

Mrs Lewes does not indeed rave with Comte about the 
worship of an Eternal Power, for the ethical school does not 
at present propose to offer any direct object of worship; but, 
as it does offer what it calls a “religion,” this is a distinction 
without a difference. Indeed, in spite of its pretentions to a 


1 We may trace these principles in the ‘‘ Spanish Gipsy,” and in ‘* Middle- 
march,” but only inferentially, they are not taught as in ‘‘ Daniel Deronda.” 
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higher standing than mere materialism, and its feeble imita- 
tion of a Christian code of morals, it may truly be regarded as 
a still more impious development of Positivism than the deli- 
rious hallucinations of Comte. He at least professed to regard 
as an object of worship an external power; and though he 
meant by this—if indeed he can be said to have meant any- 
thing sane enough to merit a moment’s serious consideration 
—neither more nor less than the sum of the physical forces ; 
still this is not so intrinsically the worship of the human as 
the more sober scheme of “religion” proposed by the moralists. 
For to worship, it is not necessary with Comte to spend an hour 
morning and evening in “ prayer,’ nor an afternoon of every 
week in meditation in a church ;' but whatever we set before 
us as the highest object of desire or the highest standard for 
imitation, is that to which, in point of fact, we do homage as our 
sovereign good. In other words, it is the object of our worship. 

The god of Positive Religion then, under whatever phase, is 
man, as being the highest cosmical development. And here 
we may observe that it is the positivists themselves who have 
chosen to use the term “higher” to distinguish the moral 
sentiments from other developments of mechanical law. But 
the inconsistency of such a classification is very apparent. 
Moral phenomena may be more complex ; but if equally with 
all other phenomena the product of purely physical law, there 
can be no good reason for regarding them as “higher.” We 
may consider them more admirable; but that is a matter of 
taste. Legitimately, there can be no question of higher or 
lower involved, for there is no up or down in the matter. 

In considering this late attempt on the part of Mrs Lewes 
to render positive religion attractive, if not comprehensible, 
we rejoice to find how unlikely it is to be successful: Deronda 
himself is indeed represented as absolutely faultless, but his 
character is so overdrawn that we are left without any definite 
conception of the man; he is crushed beneath the weight of 
his excellencies, which are so perpetually detailed and analysed 
that his “very virtues pall,” and the consciousness that he 
will never be permitted to break out in the wrong place at 
last quite gets upon our nerves. Nevertheless, there are 
passages of great beauty describing his exquisitely sypathetic 


* See Mr Harrison’s very remarkable paper on ‘ Positivism” in the ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Review ” for November 1875. 
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nature, and his “disposition,” as it is put by a flippant friend 
of his own, “to take an antediluvian point of view, lest he 
should do injustice to the megatherium.” 

But however indisputable his perfections, in pointing the 
agnostic moral George Eliot has missed her mark. The 
intended inference has not beendrawn. The public has failed 
to recognise the superiority of undogmatic excellence, if at 
least we may judge by the opinions of the press. It has not 
so much refused the bait ; it has not even perceived it. The 
impression left upon the popular mind is simply astonish- 
ment at the clumsy manner in which it thinks the story has 
been conducted, not perceiving that this is but the result of 
the author’s being hampered by an arriére pensée. This is 
the burden of the article in the “ Edinburgh Review,” which 
sums up its lengthy criticisms by saying, with an innocent 
unconsciousness of the crushing force of the blow it aims so 
well: “Nothing can be loftier in morals than this attempt, 
but we cannot but feel it is unfortunate in practice.” 

Some specimens of Deronda’s moral lectures must now be 
given :— 


“*T want to say something, and I can’t stay long,’ said Gwendolen, 


speaking quickly in a subdued tone ; ‘I want to tell you that it is really. 


so—I can’t help feeling remorse that I have injured others. That was 
what I meant when I said that I had done worse than gamble again— 
something more injurious, as you called it. And I can’t alter it. Iam 
punished, but I can’t alter it. You said I could do many things. Tell 
me again. What should you do—what should you feel, if you were in my 
place ?’ 

“The hurried directness with which she spoke—the absence of all her 
little airs, as if she were only concerned to use the time in getting an 
answer that would guide her, made her appeal unspeakably touching. 

“ Deronda said, ‘ I should feel something of what you feel—deep sorrow.’ 

“*But what would you try to do?’ said Gwendolen, with urgent 
quickness. 

“* Order my life so as to make any possible amends, and keep away from 
doing any sort of injury again,’ said Deronda, catching her sense that the 
time for speech was brief. 

“* But I can't—I can’t, I must go on,’ said Gwendolen in a passionate 
loud whisper. ‘I have thrust others out; I have made my gain out of 
their loss—tried to make it—tried. AndI must goon. I can’t alter it.’” 


Upon this passage the “ Edinburgh” well remarks :— 


“Never was there a more strange transformation. All this the author 
would have us believe was brought about by the remorse with which the 
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splendid and proud Mrs Grandcourt contemplated her broken promise to 
her husband’s former mistress. . . . If there was one thing more unlikely 
than all others to be indicated by her character as heretofore exhibited to 
us, it would have been that this strange and powerfully-endowed, yet, up 
to this time, consciously unsuccessful girl should turn all her faculties 
towards goodness.” 


So indeed it would, but that poor Gwendolen’s “ conversion ” 
from “egoism” to “altruism” (to adopt the cant of the 
positive philosophy) had been determined on, and must be 
brought about. Only for this end did she appear upon the 
scene. We first made her acquaintance in the gambling- 
rooms in Leubronn, and we may have wondered why a phase of 
life utterly disconnected with the rest of the book should have 
been chosen as the opening scene, and so vividly described. 
It was so no doubt for this reason, that the practice of 
gambling, so severely condemned in this work, is that which 
most thoroughly and typically represents the “egoistic,” as 
contrasted with the “altruistic” sentiment.’ The “religion” 
which aspires to supersede Christianity is based on the theory 
that Utilitarianism, or an unselfish regard for the happiness 
of the greatest number, is the only principle which can 
regenerate the world, and that such regeneration can only be 
‘accomplished by scientific progress, and the gradual process of 
educational enlightenment. But it is foreseen that “egoism,” 
or the sentiment of individual instinct, will prove the great 
hindrance to advancement when “supernatural religion” 
has lost its hold upon the hearts and consciences of men. 
Therefore this tendency must be reproved and repressed by 
the reformers as much as in them lies? Men must be shewn 
that however strong their preference for their individual 
interests, these must be subordinated to the general good of 
humanity. That only so can truly scientific principles of 
morality be carried out, for plainly the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number must be a matter more worthy of 

1In accordance with this theory we find, as might be expected, that 
suicide, when not involving any personal injury to our fellow-creatures, is 
not regarded as sinful. It is never remotely suggested that Mirah, who is 
intended to be one altogether worthy of Deronda’s affection, was the least 
wrong in attempting to drown herself. 

* Theoretically, at any rate. Whether the practice of these philosophers 
corresponds with their theory is another matter. As a general rule the 


private lives of philosophers have not been strict deductions from their 
axioms, 
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consideration than the happiness of the individual ; for, again 
to quote Mr Lewes, “the organism is but a unit in the great 
sum of things . . . our life is but a moment in the larger 
life.” 

But, alas! ordinary men refuse to be guided by purely 
scientific considerations. They exhibit a perverse indifference 
to the remote, a keen interest in the proximate. Not only do 
they prefer a bird in the hand to two in the bush, but they 
distinctly prefer one bird to their own gun, to a nominal 
interest in all possible sport in the antipodes. This vulgar 
and irrational egoism is a powerful element in human nature, 
and it offers considerable resistance to the principles of a 
religion of pure benevolence. So at least it strikes us from an 
abstract point of view. But when we would observe how 
Deronda, the Apostle of Positivism, deals with the resisting 
element in the concrete, we find his task considerably lightened 
by the sudden drowning of the most obstinate egoist in his 
circle of acquaintance, and the abrupt disappearance of the 
only two others whose selfishness had become inveterate. 

With Gwendolen, the pattern convert, he is supposed fully 
to succeed. His method is simple. It is at the gambling 
salon of Leubronn that the first and fatal biow is given to the 
egoistic spirit which possesses her, and it is given by a look. 
Gwendolen rises from her seat excited, but in no wise subdued, 
by her losses. No tinge of remorse softens her determination 
if possible to retrieve them. But... she meets Deronda’s 
gaze of calm rebuke, and from that moment her course is 
determined. For, though she attempts to meet it with indif- 
ference, she is conscious of its mastery, and the recollection of 
it haunts her like a ghost. And though once more she gambles 
—playing this time a desperate game, in which her own life’s 
happiness, and the fortunes at least of another are at stake— 
yet the work is done, the seeds of repentance are sown, and 
Deronda’s spiritual counsel is all that is now needed to enable 
them to spring up and bear permanent fruit. 

And never was apostle blessed with a more enthusiastic 
disciple. She pursues him at a loss of dignity so pitiable, that 
we feel that her husband does but tell her the simple truth 
when he remarks that she is making a fool of herself. The 
following are some of the counsels she is so eager to 
receive :— 
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“¢Tell me what better I can do,’ said Gwendolen insistently. 

“Many things. Look on other lives besides your own. See what 
their troubles are, and how they are borne. -Try to care about something 
in this vast world besides the gratification of small selfish desires. Try 
to care for what is best in thought and action, something that is good, 
apart from the accidents of your own lot. ... That is the bitterest 
wrong of all, to wear the yoke of our own wrong-doing. But if you 
submitted to that, as men submit to maiming, or a lifelong incurable 
disease ; and made the unalterable wrong a reason for more effort 
towards a good, that may do something to counterbalance the evil. One 
who has committed irremediable errors may be scourged by that con- 
sciousness into a higher course than is common. There are many 
examples. Feeling what it is to have spoiled one life may well make us 
long to save other lives from being spoiled. . . . Can’t you understand 
that ? 

“¢] think I do—now,’ said Gwendolen. ‘But you were right—I am 
selfish. I have never thought much of anyone’s feelings, except my 
mother’s. I have not been fond of people. But what can I do?... 
You say Iam ignorant. But what is the good of trying to know more, 
unless life were worth more ?’ 

“«This good,’ said Deronda promptly, with a touch of indignant 
severity which he was inclined to encourage as his own safeguard ; ‘ life 
would be worth more to you; some real knowledge would give you an 
interest in the world beyond the small drama of personal desires. It is 
the curse of your life—forgive me—of so many lives, that all passion is 
spent in that narrow round, for want of ideas and sympathies to make a 
larger home for it. . . . What sort of earth or heaven would hold any 
spiritual wealth in it for souls pauperised by inaction? . . . We should 
stamp every possible world with the flatness of our own inanity, which 
is necessarily impious, without faith or fellowship. The refuge you are 
needing for personal trouble is the higher, the religious life, which holds an 
enthusiasm for something more than our own appetites and vanities.’ ... 

“«But’... said Gwendolen... ‘I am frightened at everything. 
I am frightened at myself” .. . 

“Deronda said, ‘Turn your fear intoa safeguard. Keep your dread fixed 
on the idea of increasing that remorse which is so bitter to you. Fixed 
meditation may do a great deal towards defining our longing or dread. ... 
Looking at your life as a debt may seem the dreariest view of things at a 
distance ; but it cannot really be so. What makes life dreary is the want 
of motive ; but once beginning to act with that penitential loving purpose 
which you have in your mind, there will be unexpected satisfaction—there 
will be newly-opening needs continually coming to carry you on from day 
today. You will find your life growing like a plant. .. . You can, you will, 
be among the best of women, such as make others glad they were born.’” 


The “Edinburgh’s” comments on these conversations express 
what must be the feeling of every reader :— 


“When, contrary to all the antecedents of her character, Gwendolen 
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throws herself at his feet, so to speak, or at least flings herself helplessly 
upon his guidance, the platitudes with which he responds to her are so 
heavily vague and common-place, that it is inconceivable how they could 
have satisfied the judgment of the author. . . . Are his pharisaic morality 
and her crouching feebleness all that George Eliot can give us at such a 
supreme moment?” 

And it adds, “The author has too much genius not to perceive what a 
world beyond her hero's philosophical and somewhat complacent exhorta- 
tions, which are vague as his own being, are the passionate misery and 
temptations of Gwendolen; . . . the author cannot but allow us to per- 
ceive, by a sudden flash, that she knows how poor these wretched 
dogmatisms are; but this does not disturb her steady maintenance of her 
hero's superiority through all.” 
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The following passage fully justifies this criticism :— 


“¢Yes, ...’ said Gwendolen. . . . ‘ But if feelings rose—there are 
some feelings, hatred and anger—how can I be good when they keep 
rising? And if there come a moment when I felt stifled and could bear 
it no longer——.’ She broke off, and with agitated lips looked at 
Deronda, but the expression on his face pierced her with an entirely new 
feeling. He was under the baffling difficulty of discerning that what he 
had been urging on her was thrown into the palid distance of mere thought 
before the outburst of her habitual emotion. It was as if he saw her 
drowning whilst his limbs were bound.” 


And no wonder! He possessed no balm in all his pharma- 
copeia for a wounded spirit. A passionate nature, torn by 
the excitement of remorse and fear, as is here described, with 
the terrible possibilities of crime rising before it, could hardly 
be calmed by these benevolent exhortations. Between his 
“palid region of mere thought” and her “very present” 
troubles there was a great gulf fixed, which he had no 
resources for bridging over. 

So this is the best he can do and say. And this is all that 
George Eliot, with her keen perceptions and deep human 
sympathies, can give us in exchange for the Help from Heaven— 
for the love of Gop. And it is the effort of perhaps the greatest 
and purest genius of our day, and the total result of an expen- 
diture of labour and thought such as has apparently never been 
bestowed upon any of her former works. Thank Gop it is 
such a miserable failure! such a palpable absurdity! But 
what else could it be? It need, surely, be no matter of aston- 
ishment that a “religion” without Gop should have nothing 
in it to appeal to the hearts and sympathies of His children ; 
of those who, however they may have wandered from Him, 
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were created in the glorious dignity of His likeness, to be 
satisfied with nothing but Himself. 

But Deronda recovers from his perplexity, and the conversion 
of his fair disciple is brought to an appropriate conclusion. 
On the day of his marriage he receives from her this note :— 

“*Do not think of me sorrowfully on your wedding day. I have 
remembered your words—that I may live to be one of the best of women, 
who make others glad they were born. I do not yet see how that can be, 
but you know better than I. If it ever comes true, it will be because 
you helped me. I only thought of myself, and I made you grieve. It 
hurts me now to think of your grief. You must not grieve any more for 
me. It is better—it shall be better with me because I have known you.’” 


We hear much in these days of the evils of sacerdotalism, 
and they are very real; but in this novel, read with interest 
and attention by nearly every educated person in this country, 
a subtle attempt has been made to introduce a far more 
virulent poison. A so-called priest professedly appears as the 
representative of Gop, dispensing pardons and blessings in His 
name. But for Daniel Deronda there is made a far more 
audacious claim. He is to be instead of Gop to those who 
stand to him in the relation of the unfortunate Gwendolen. 
When her anguish was at its height, “inarticulate prayers, no 
more definite than a cry, often swept out from her into the vast 
silence . . . but if ever she thought of definite help, it took 
the form of Deronda’s presence and words.” And in the exer- 
cise of his influence over her he is intended as an example to 
all “ moralists.” His mission is thus described :— 

“She wanted again to see and consult Deronda, that she might secure 
herself against any act he would disapprove. Would her remorse have 
maintained its power within her had it not been for that outer conscience 
which was made for her by Deronda? It is hard to say how much we 
could forgive ourselves if we were secure from judgment by another 
whose opinion is the breathing-medium of all our joy—who brings to us 
with close pressure and immediate sequence that judgment of the 
Invisible and Universal, which self-flattery and the world’s tolerance 
would easily melt and disperse. In this way our brother may be instead 
of God to us, and his opinion, which has pierced even to the joints and 
marrow, may be our virtue in the making. That mission of Deronda to 
Gwendolen had begun with what she had felt to be his judgment of her 
at the gaming-table. He might easily have spoiled it. . . . Deronda had 
not spoiled his mission.” 

Thus are we incited into a new mission field. We are 
pressed to go forth amongst our fellow-men with the cheering 
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intelligence, that though their dreams of Gop and Heaven have 
been vain delusions, and though in a few short years not one 
of us will consciously exist, yet, as “units in the great sum of 
things,” we still have sacred duties to fulfil towards each other 
during our short lives, and must at once bestir ourselves, and 
renouncing all egoistic interests, devote our energies, and con- 
secrate our affections to the good of the race. 

And this is a very similar scheme to that suggested by Mr 
J. S. Mill, in his posthumous work—that the sentiment of 
patriotism might be cultivated and extended until an ardent 
love for the whole world—an “enthusiasm of humanity ”— 
should take the place of any “supernatural religion,” and be 
developed into more practical forms than any we have yet seen. 
The objection commonly made to this scheme is its impossi- 
bility. This may be very evident, but supplies no answer to 
the response: But surely it would be right, if it were possible, 
to love the whole world? To this query it is very important 
to be prepared with an answer, the only one that meets the 
case: Most assuredly it would be right ; but only by “ believ- 
ing the love that Gop hath to us,” shall we ever attain to a 
genuine love of mankind, and overcome the selfishness which 
besets us. There never was any true philanthropy until Gop's 
love to the world was manifested. Then for the first time 
were the barriers of national exclusiveness overthrown, and the 
command was given, “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” Before the rise of Christianity 
the love of country may have been passionately felt, but all 
mankind outside its boundaries were regarded with hatred and 
contempt. Even stoicism never practically reached farther 
than this; for though holding a doctrine of universal brother- 
hood, it proved utterly powerless to disseminate it beyond the 
narrow limits of a small sect. Nor can any principle but the 
Gospel rise higher. From it alone, however they may despise 
it, have unbelievers learnt to regard a world embracing philan- 
thropy as desirable. By means of the Gospel alone will their 
dreams ever be realised. And when we turn from theory to 
practice, it can hardly be questioned that the love of mankind 
has taken a more practical form in the lives of the missionaries 
than in those of such “thinkers” as Mr J. S. Mill. 

Hitherto we have considered this remarkable book, simply 
as an attempt to foist upon an unsuspecting public an Agnostic 
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Morality in place of the Christian religion. But it has an 
aspect more worthy of our careful consideration. George 
Eliot’s hostility to Christianity is not that of an ignoramus. 
Probably she has studied its history as much as any one. Her 
earliest books shewed an intimate acquaintance with several 
of its outward forms, all of which were depicted with much 
truth and fairness, whilst a deep appreciation of the good in 
them all was manifest, and of the elevating power of spiritual 
religion. She now apparently seeks to preserve as much as 
possible of what she believes to be the only abiding elements 
of Christianity, grafting them upon what we should consider 
rank atheism. 

But in fitting herself for this attempt she has studied more 
than Christianity. She has found the New Testament to be 
firmly based upon the Old. To destroy the authority of one, 
she must undermine the other. And we cannot but admire 
her method. She shews herself to be wiser than, alas! too 
often are the children of light. To her clear mind the whole 
question resolves itself into a Jewish one. JESUS was a Jew: 
Deronda shall be a Jew; and her main attack shall be against 
the Old Testament Scriptures. 

And in what does this attack consist? Does she try to 
prove them forgeries? Does she hold up to ridicule their 
record of miraculous interferences? Does she point out the 
puerility of the ceremonial law, or the revolting carnality of 
the sacrificial system? Does she enter into arithmetical 
calculations proving the chronology to be erroneous, or the 
account of the creation absurd? She does none of these things. 
She knows her game better than that, and she plays it with 
sufficient skill to take in the Jews themselves, who have 
already translated part of her work into Hebrew, with her 
permission, that it may be circulated amongst their people 
throughout the nationalities. She has “come in peaceably, 
and by flatteries.” Some extracts from the “Times” will shew 
how she has succeeded amongst the Jews in London, and with 
the son of their chief Rabbi :-— 


“¢ DanteEL Deronpa.’—Dr Hermann Adler, preacher of the Bayswater 
Synagogue, on Saturday night delivered a lecture on ‘ Daniel Deronda’ to 
the Jewish Working Men’s Club, Aldgate; Mr H. Guedalla was in the 
chair. Dr Adler said that the latest work of George Eliot contains the 
most faithful exposition of Judaism and the Jewish character which has 
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ever been published in this country by any one not an Israelite. ... 
Daniel Deronda himself seemed designed by the author to lay stress upon 
the peculiarity of Judaism in that its professors are not bound together 
merely by the tie of a common religion, but that they have another tie 
almost as strong, that of common descent. Mordecai, an assistant in a 
second-hand book shop, a vender of watches, but a sort of Spinoza, a poet 
and philosopher, into whose mouth some of the finest reflections contained 
in the work were put, reminded them of the fact that some of the most 
learned Jews, from the Rabbis of the Talmud down to Moses Mendelssohn, 
had been followers of handicrafts or trades. This man had completely 
seized the lofty spiritual character of his religion and the great future in 
store for it. He did not think the purification of Judaism meant the 
throwing off of all its distinctive rites and observances. He looked forward 
to the Holy Land becoming an organic centre for the Jews dispersed over 
the whole world—to a new Jewish polity like the old, a republic with 
equality of protection, so that the outraged Jew might have a defence in the 
court of nations, as the outraged Englishman or American. .. . The author 
must have read very extensively on the subject of Jewish life and prayer. 
Names and allusions often bespeak her familiarity with ancient customs 
and little-studied literature... . Many theories had been started to 
explain how it was that George Eliot wrote the Jewish episodes of her 
book. Dr Adler was of opinion that she was induced to take her deep 
interest in Judaism by the fact that she, in common with every profound 
thinker, could not fail to become interested in a faith which, as she herself 
stated, has penetrated the thinking half of the world, and moulded the 
forms of the world’s religions. And the central figure of the great work 
thus inspired, a book which was certainly an English classic, was a person 
like themselves, a Jewish working-man. The lecture was frequently 
interrupted by applause, and at the end a vote of thanks was carried by 
acclamation.” ‘ 


It is a fact worthy of very special notice, and one of deep 
significance, that an infidel work, founded on principles of 
scarcely disguised materialism, and coolly proposing a hope of 
purely political prosperity for Israel as the utmost possible 
realisation of its expectations, should be thus rapturously 
received by the Jews. Looking at the subject in the light 
of prophecy—and how can we otherwise regard it?—is it not 
a lamentable though convincing proof that “the mystery of 
iniquity” is already at work, which shall result in the open 
apostasy of all but a remnant of the chosen people ? 

Taking this view, we should expect to find, as we do find, 
that a large proportion of modern Jews are casting off their 
ancient faith, though they may be still clinging with more or 
less tenacity to some of the old ritual observances which have 
so long distinguished them as a nation. 
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It is chiefly with this class of Jews that George Eliot has 
now become so singularly intimate. She represents them as 
divided amongst themselves on both religious and political 
questions, Some of them, such as Ezra Cohen and his family, 
are described as concerned with little beyond mere money- 
making, not troubling themselves with speculations of any 
kind outside the region of “hardware and exchange ;” the 
distinguishing trait of even the youthful Jacob, aged five, 
being a shrewd appreciation of the advantages of a profitable 
“shwop.” But yet, with the instincts of race, this family shew 
kindness to the consumptive wanderer, whom they “regard 
with much goodwill, as a compound of workman, domiuie, 
vessel of charity, inspired idiot, man of piety, and (if he were 
inquired into) dangerous heretic,” who for two years had lived 
under their roof. 

This is the man who, according to Dr H. Adler, “had com- 
pletely seized the lofty spiritual character of his religion, and the 
great future in store for it”! He does well to compare him 
to Spinoza, for Spinoza he is evidently intended to represent. 
Like Mordecai, Spinoza was a man of blameless life, and of 
singular sweetness of disposition ; he was a Jew, an atheist,' 
an optical instrument maker, and he died of lingering con- 
sumption.? The resemblance is evident, and it is most 
conspicuous when we compare the description of him with 
that of Spinoza by Mr Lewes in his “ History of Philosophy.” 
Moreover, Spinoza’s greatest work was “Ethics demonstrated 
geometrically ;” and if for “geometrically” we substitute 
“scientifically,” it is obvious that this is the key-note to the 


1 That is taking the point of intelligence as constituting the fundamental 
distinction between theists and atheists. Mr Lewes considers that Spinoza’s 
so-called pantheism was not logically distinguishable from atheism. 

* But although Mordecai may be fairly considered as representing Spinoza, 
his character and circumstances were doubtless more immediately suggested 
by those of an old acquaintance of Mr Lewes’, a frequenter of the Jewish 
debating club before referred to, and whom he thus describes: ‘‘ A German 
Jew, named Cohn or Kohn, whom we all admired as a man of astonishing 
subtlety and logical force, no less than of sweet personal worth. A calm, 
meditative, amiable man, by trade a journeyman watchmaker, very poor, 
with weak eyes and chest, grave and gentle in demeanour, incorruptible even 
by the seductions of vanity, I habitually think of him in connection with 
Spinoza, almost as much on account of his personal characteristics as because 
to him I owe my first acquaintance with the Hebrew thinker. My admira- 
tion for him was of that enthusiastic temper which in youth we feel for our 
intellectual leaders.” —‘‘ Fortnightly Review,” Ist April 1866, 
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whole scheme of “ Daniel Deronda,” and an epitome of the 
teaching of the modern school of agnostic moralists. The sum 
of Spinoza’s teaching was that matter, though infinitely 
diversified, contains within its own essence the necessary causes 
of the changes through which it passes. And this one universal 
substance he called God, and ascribed to it divine attributes. 
In the opinion of his enemies, this was merely to cast a veil of 
concealment over his atheism, in those days a reproach; but 
far more probably it was the real vent demanded by the irre- 
pressible fervour of his religious instincts. That one of the 
closest logicians the world has ever seen should have thus 
imposed upon himself would be more astonishing than it is; 
were not such a want of mental balance frequently a character- 
istic of the greatest thinkers. His pious nomenclature has 
been now revived by Comte, and we meet with it frequently 
in the effusions of Mordecai. These will probably be skipped 
by most readers, and those with sufficiently inquiring minds 
to peruse them will most likely arrive at the conclusion that 
the private judgment of his friends, the Cohens, was not wide 
of the mark when it pronounced him an “ inspired idiot,” his 
insanity being unquestionable, though not his inspiration. 

But there is method in his madness. He being an atheist, 
yet raves in the language of the Hebrew poets, and is for ever 
quoting the prophets, and “the masters.” He often uses such 
expressions as the “Omnipresent” and the “ Eternal,” whilst 
with his last breath he makes the Hebrew “confession of the 
Divine Unity, which for long generations has been on the lips 
of the dying Israelite.” Whether he applies these phrases 
to the Universal Substance of Spinoza, to the Collective 
Consciousness of Kant, to the Best Self of Mr Matthew 
Arnold, to the Ego of Fichte and Schelling, to the Abso- 
lute of Hegel, or to the Eternal Power of Comte, we 
are not told, and we need not be careful to inquire. He 
appears to combine them all> But that George Eliot, in her 
attempt to introduce a substitute for Christianity, should not 
hesitate to adopt a phraseology which has been well described 
as “a mere impertinence of morbid intellectualism,” is indeed 
a deplorable and unaccountable darkening of the clear intelli- 
gence and broad common sense which once distinguished her 
peculiarly English genius. 

Mordecai is represented as consumed with enthusiasm for 
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Israel. Day and night visions of the future glories of Jerusa- 
lem are before his eyes. But he is feeble, helpless, dying. 
He sees his people solely occupied with sordid gain, or aimless 
speculations. None of them understand him or enter into his 
schemes for Israel’s restoration. They look upon him as a 
curious specimen of antique learning, as a worthy fanatic, as a 
harmless visionary. His passionate appeals may silence them, 
as at the “Philosopher’s Club,” but they utterly fail to stir 
them to emotion, still less to rouse them to action. These 
Jews are satisfied with their position in London, one of them 
openly avowing it as his conviction that “a man’s country is 
where he is well off.” But Mordecai will not be disheartened. 
He looks forward with absolute confidence to his sentiments 
being reciprocated at last. He is possessed by the idea that 
some one shall yet come to him to whom he may unbosom his 
soul, and into whose being he may pour the fervour of his own 
desires, until he shall be so infused by these passionate 
convictions that he becomes his other self, and consecrates his 
life and energies to carrying out his purposes. 

These dreams are realised. Daniel Deronda, in search of a 
lost Jew, whose sister he has lately rescued from drowning, 
comes into the shop of Ezra Cohen, and there enters into 
conversation with Mordecai. Immediately the prophet re- 
cognises him as the expected disciple, and after many con- 
versations, and after he is discovered to be the Jew of whom 
Deronda was in search, and after Deronda has been himself 
proved an Israelite, and has married Mordecai’s sister, and 
after Mordecai’s own decease, Deronda does start upon the 
Eastern expedition so long planned for him, Mordecai having 
died in a rapture of peace, perfectly satisfied that his ideas shall 
be carried out by Deronda, and shall thus have a continued 
existence, though he himself as an individual shall be no more. 

“Tt was not till late in the afternoon, when the light was falling, that 
he... said. . . looking at Deronda, ‘ Death is coming to me as the divine 
kiss which is both parting and reunion—which takes me from your bodily 
eyes and gives me full presence in your soul, Where thou goest, Daniel, 


I shall go. Is it not begun? Have I not breathed my soul into you? 
We shall live together.’ ” 


He had expressed the same sentiment a short time previously : 


“<Tt has begun already—the marriage of our souls. It waits but the 
passing away of this body, and then they whoare betrothed shall unite ina 
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stricter bond, and what is mine shall be thine. Call nothing mine that I 
have written, Daniel; . . . Ihave judged what I have written, and I desiro 
the body that I gave my thought to pass away as this fleshly body will 
pass; but let the thought be born again from our fuller soul which shall 
be called yours.’ ” 
Long before he had spoken of Deronda as “ my new life—my 
new self—who will live when this breath is all breathed out.” 
Now, all this is but a rhetorical' mode of stating the theory ; 
true, no doubt, as far as it goes; which is so reiterated by 
Mr Lewes in his “ Problems,” that “the mind is built up out 
of assimilated experiences ;” that “we are a part of all that 
we have met;” that “the organism itself is a product of its 
history, it 7s what it has become, it is a part of the history of the 
human race;” that any individual therefore who has strongly 
influenced us, has actually changed our mental structure in 
“ registered experience,” and may so be said to live again in us. 
It is evident that no more than this is meant in the passages 
from “Daniel Deronda” above quoted. But Mrs Lewes has 
not only to translate these recondite biological theories, but 
to cast over them the glamour of sentiment, before they can 
be received as compensation for the loss of a genuine immor- 
tality by those whose judgments are mostly swayed by rhetoric. 
And it is not alone the emotions that must be directed into the 
desired channel, the conscience must be forced to assent, and 
materialistic principles must be shewn to involve all that is 
1 George Eliot puts the same thought in the final poem of her ‘‘ Jubal and 
other Poems” :— 
**O may | join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence ; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 


And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. So to live is heaven.” 


** And all our better, rarer, truer self, 
That sobbed religiously in yearning song, 
That watched to ease the burthen of the world, 
Laboriously tracing what must be, 

And what may yet be better—saw within 
A worthier image for the sanctuary [than Gop ?], 

And shaped it forth before the multitude 

Divinely human, raising worship so [!] 

To higher reverence more mixed with love.” 
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morally sublime. Here is an undertaking to task her utmost 
powers. Let us observe how she accomplishes it. One 
example must suffice. Shortly before his death Mordecai said 
to his sister :— 

“*In this moment, I hold the joy of another’s future within me—a 
future which these eyes will not see, and which my spirit may not recog- 
nise as mine. I recognise it now, and love it so that I can lay down this 
poor life upon its altar and say: ‘“ Burn, burn indiscernibly into that 


which shall be, which is my love and not me.” Dost thou understand, 
Mirah ?’ 


“* A little,’ said Mirah faintly ; ‘but my mind is too poor to have 
felt it.’ 

“« And yet,’ said Mordecai, rather insistently, ‘women are specially 
framed for the love which feels possession in renouncing, and is thus a 
fit image of what I mean. Somewhere in the later Midrash, I think, is 
the story of a Jewish maiden who loved a Gentile king so well, that this 
was what she did :—She entered into prison and changed clothes with the 
woman that was beloved by the king, that she might deliver that woman 
from death by dying in her stead, and leave the king to be happy in his 
love which was not for her. This is the surpassing Jove, that loses self in 
the object of love.’” 


This is ingenious, and so is the whole scheme. From the 
weird description given of Mordecai, from his all-consuming 
enthusiasm, from the imaginative fervour of his language, his 
suppressed emotion overflowing every now and then into 
Hebrew poetry, we are tacitly invited to draw the inference 
that he had but inherited the Jewish turn of thought, and 
that therefore the inspirations of the ancient prophets were of 
a similar character ; no more than the ravings, half delirious, 
half sublime, of an exuberant Semitic imagination, directed by 
noble and patriotic impulses. Did Isaiah’s passionate love of 
his country and his anticipations of her future glory find 
utterance in the language of Oriental imagery? So do 
Mordecai’s. Did Jeremiah weep day and night over the 
afflictions of his people ? Mordecai would do more than weep, 
he would willingly die for them." But more than this. The 
genius of Judaism, yea, of Christianity, is shewn to be less 
sublime in self-devotion, less intrinsically excellent in genuine 
“altruistic” morality, than the religion of positivism. Was 
Paul “ready to be offered?” Yes; but also to receive a 


1 That the Hebrews had no belief whatever in a future state is always 
assumed by the positive school. 
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martyr’s crown. Did Christ “lay down his life?” Yes; but 
that he might “take it again.” It is left for positive religion 
to offer the purest phase of self-sacrifice.’ Mordecai can look 
forward with rejoicing to personal extinction if only his 
dreams of Israel’s future may be fulfilled. It is as much as 
this that positive religion claims. It challenges Christianity 
to beat it, or to come near it, in “the surpassing love, that 
loses self in the object of love.” 

In controverting these claims, it is sufficient to say that they 
do not exist. It cannot be more heroic to act as though there 
were no hereafter, if there is a hereafter. Neither has the 
world yet seen, except on paper, a specimen of the class of 
martyr that is willing to be annihilated for an idea. 

Mordecai’s “idea” with regard to Israel’s future must now 
be given in his own words :— 

“*Tn the multitudes of the ignorant on three continents who observe 
our rites, and make the confession of the divine unity, the soul of Juda- 
ism is not dead. Revive the organic centre; let the unity of Israel 
which has made the growth and form of its religion be an outward 
reality. Looking towards a land and a polity, our dispersed people in 
all the ends of the earth may share the dignity of a national life which 
has a voice among the peoples of the East and the West, which will plant 
the wisdom and skill of our race, so that it may be, as of old, a medium 
of transmission and understanding. Let that come to pass, and the 
living warmth will spread to the weak extremities of Israel, and super- 
stition will vanish, not in the lawlessness of the renegade, but in the 
illumination of great facts which widen feeling, and make all knowledge 
alive as the young offspring of beloved memories.’” 


Here another member of the “ Philosophers’ Club” re- 
marks :— 

“* You have your own way of looking at things, Mordecai, aud, as you 
say, your own way seems to you rational. I know you don’t hold with 
the restoration to Judea by miracle, and so on; but you are as well 
aware as I am, that the subject has been mixed with a heap of nonsense 
both by Jews and Christians. And as to the connection of our race with 
Palestine, it has been perverted by superstition, till it is as demoralising 
as the old poor-law. The raff and scum go there to be maintained like 
able-bodied paupers. . .. Its no use fighting against facts. . .. The 
most learned and liberal men among us who are attached to our religion 
are for clearing our liturgy of all such notions as a literal fulfilment of 
the prophecies about restoration, and so on. Prune it of a few useless 


? Thus Mr Lewes affirms, in the “‘ Hist. of Philosophy,” that ‘the main 
distinction” between Christianity and Positivism ‘‘ lies in this, that the 
latter leaves less influence to the avowedly selfish motives.” 
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rites and literal interpretations of that sort, and our religion is the 
simplest of all religions, and makes no barrier, but a union between us 
and the rest of the world.’ ” 


To this out-spoken “ Philosopher” Mordecai does not find 
it convenient to reply. He bides his time, but presently 
continues (much rant is omitted that is absolutely unintelli- 
gible) :— 

. “* Let the wealthy men, the monarchs of commerce, the learned 
in all knowledge, the skilful in all arts, the speakers, the political coun- 
sellers, who carry in their veins the Hebrew blood which has maintained 
its vigour in all climates, and the pliaucy of the Hebrew genius for which 
difficulty means new device—let them say, ‘ We will lift up a standard, 
we will unite in a labour hard but glorious like that of Moses and Ezra, 
—a labour which shall be a worthy fruit of the long anguish whereby our 
fathers maintained their separateness, refusing the ease of falsehood.’ 
They have wealth enough to redeem the soil from debauched and 
paupered conquerors ; they have the skill of the statesman to devise, 
the tongue of the orator to persuade. ... There is store of wisdom 
among us to found a new Jewish polity, grand, simple, just, like the old ; 
a republic whereby there is equality of protection—an equality which 
shone like a star on the forehead of our ancient community, and gave it 
more than the brightness of Western freedom among the despotisms of 
the East. Then our race shall have an organic centre, a heart and brain 
to watch, and guide, and execute ; the outraged Jew shall have a defence 
in the court of nations, as the outraged Englishman or American. And 
the world will gain as Israel gains. For there will be a community in 
the van of the East which carries the culture and the sympathies of every 
great nation in its bosom ; there will be a land set for a halting-place of 
enmities, a neutral ground for the East as Belgium is for the West. 
Difficulties? I know there are difficulties. But let the spirit of sublime 
achievement move in the great among our people, and the work will 
begin. . . . I cherish nothing for the Jewish nation, I seek nothing for 
them, but the good which promises good to all nations. The spirit of our 
religious life, which is one with our national life, is not hatred of aught 
but wrong. The masters have said, an offence against man is more than 
an offence against God. . . . The Messianic time is the time when Israel 
shall will the planting of the national ensign.’ ” 


Deronda explains this scheme in more concise and intelli- 
gible terms in his farewell interview with Gwendolen. After 
breaking it to her that he shall be abroad for some years, he 
thus describes his mission :— 

“* ] am going to the East to become better acquainted with the condition 
of my race in various countries there. The idea that I am possessed with 


is that of restoring a political existence to my people; making them a 
nation again, giving them a national centre, such as the English have 
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though they too are scattered over the face of the globe. That is a task 
which presents itself to me as a duty. Iam resolved to begin it, however 
feebly. I am resolved to devote my life to it.’” 


It is hardly necessary to say that whilst thus consecrating 
his life and energies to the accomplishment of Mordecai’s 
“ idea,’ Deronda has no intention of adopting the Jewish 
religion, nor does Mordecai ever desire or suggest that he 
should do so. Once indeed Deronda is asked the question 
point blank by a friend of his grandfather’s, a Jewish banker 
at Mainz, “ You will call yourself a Jew, and profess the faith 
of your fathers?” and his reply, though evasive, appears to 
have been received as satisfactory :— 

“¢T shall call myself a Jew, said Deronda, deliberately, becoming 
slightly paler under the piercing eyes of his questioner. ‘But I will not 
say that I shall profess to believe exactly as my fathers have believed. 
Our fathers themselves changed the horizon of their belief, and learned of 
other races. But I think I can maintain my grandfather's notion of 
separateness with communication. 1 hold that my first duty is to my own 
people, and if there is anything to be done towards restoring or perfecting 
their common life, I shall make that my vocation.’ ” 


But between Deronda and Mordecai the subject is not men- 
tioned in any of their conversations. It is apparently taken for 
granted that both would consider such a question irrelevant, 
neither of them believing in the supernatural, though even 
this is not stated, and the causes which have led them—the 
one nominally a Jew, the other nominally a Christian—to these 
agnostic conclusions are never related. Deronda during his 
singular interview with his mother, unknown till then, says: 
“*The effects of my education can never be done away with. 
The Christian sympathies in which my mind was reared can 
never die out of me. But I consider it my duty, it is the 
impulse of my feeling, to identify myself as far as possible 
with my hereditary people.” But it is made very evident that 
the “Christian sympathies” to which he confesses, so far from 
being any disqualification, are to render him all the more 
efficient in the task of reconstituting a Jewish polity on a 
philosophic basis—“ absorbing,” as it is elsewhere said, “the 
philosophy of the Gentile into the faith of the Jew.” 

It is this careful avoidance of the religious element that is 
the most remarkable feature in the book, the more remarkable 
in that the terms “religion” and “God” are now and then, 
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though rarely, introduced ; when they are, it is clear that they 
are used in a purely agnostic sense. Yet, as Dr Adler has 
observed in his lecture, Mordecai “did not think the purifica- 
tion of Judaism meant the throwing off of all its distinctive 
rites and observances.”' Not atall, he says; “ ‘They scorn our 
people’s ignorant observance ; but the most accursed ignorance 
is that which has no observance. . . . There is a degradation 
deep down below the memory which has withered into super- 
stition.’” 

And this is the very essence of Comtism, which boasts loudly 
of its conservatism, both political and religious. Auguste 
Comte, as has been well said by Mr Mark Pattison, “had 
taken away God, but found that after all it was necessary to 
replace him. He was in the dilemma, ‘Dieu n’existe pas, 
mais il faut Vinventer’” Thus he not only substituted a 
“Supreme Power,” which was to be “loved” as well as vene- 
rated (!) but insisted on the necessity for his new “ religion ” 
of “the three essential elements: Doctrine, Worship, Govern- 
ment.” By “Doctrine” he “ meant simply the sum of positive 
knowledge, the consensus of all science ;” but for the consolida- 
tion of his system he would have retained the outward garb of 
Catholicism, with its priesthood and ceremonial—the Deity, as 
the object of worship, being gradually superseded, as knowledge 
advanced, by the god of his own invention, “the Eternal 
Power,” of which man (whose free-will and exercise of choice 
is made much of) is the culminating development. 

The outward form therefore of any. religion may on this prin- 
ciple be retained, and eventually accommodated to the adora- 
tion of universal energy. The Jewish as well as any Christian 
ceremonial may be so adapted ; and to judge by the reception 
“Daniel Deronda” has met with from the Jews, it may be in- 
ferred that a large number of them would not, even now, be 
averse to such an adaptation. A remarkable passage in Mr Neil’s 
pamphlet, “ Palestine Re-peopled” (Nisbet), shews that already 
they have themselves been preparing such a scheme :— 

“The Jews, as a nation, have resisted all former attempts to convert 
them, but there is much reason to believe that they will be won over to 


what will be regarded as a ‘reformed Christianity,’ to use the language of 
the Hebrew author of ‘The Genius of Judaism.’ It is in every way to be 


’ On this principle Deronda and Mirah are married according to the 
Jewish rite. 
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feared that ‘philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after 
the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ,’ when the liberal tenets 
of united Christendom reach their height, will have attractions for Israel 
as a nation, which ‘the truth as it is in Jesus’ has not possessed. Then 
will those words of our blessed Lord spoken to the Jews of his day, who 
resisted his claim, and sought to put him to death, come literally true: ‘I 
am come in my Father’s name, and ye receive me not ; if another shall come 
in his own name, him ye will receive.’” 


Now, should the Judo-Infidel alliance that has been brought 
before us ever be carried into effect—and surely in our own 
days we have seen the realisation of far more impracticable 
schemes—and were the temple proposed by M. Salvador? to 
be actually erected at Jerusalem, we should then have the 
very climax desired to crown such a mission as Daniel 
Deronda’s with success. From thence it would be but a short 
step to the culminating sin of Israel—their acceptance of a 
false Messiah. And then might come to pass a literal fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of 2 Thess. ii. 4, that the Antichrist will 
‘oppose and exalt himself above all that is called God, or that 
is worshipped,” and will himself sit in the temple as the God 
Incarnate. 

For if once the principle of positivism is accepted, which as 
has been shewn is intrinsically the worship of humanity, and 
if positivism, acting upon Comte’s suggestion, retained the 
Roman Catholic form of church government, the very pivot 
of which is the principle of centralisation, then why should 
not a man be elected to stand as the representative of the 
human race, and as such to receive divine honours? So far 
from such a consummation being improbable, it appears to be 
the natural and legitimate conclusion to these premises. 
Comtism has been justly described as the deification of an 
idea ; but it is impossible that a pure abstraction could ever be 
popularly received as an object of worship. It would become 
a necessity that it should receive a personal embodiment. Jn 
the Antichrist it would be personified. He might then 

' The columns of the ‘‘Jewish World” afford plentiful confirmations of 
this. It is there openly stated that the inspiration of the ancient prophets 
was in no wise different from such ‘‘ inspiration ’’ as the modern Jews them- 
selves possess, viz., the gift of reason. The miraculous appears to be 
completely given up. 

? This proposition is mentioned in the pamphlet noticed on the previous 


page, and was referred to in a portion of this article which has been omitted 
from considerations of space, ; 
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literally sit in the temple (as Jewish, professedly God's), ex- 
alted above that—viz., the “idea” of Spinoza, or of Comte— 
which is called God, and is worshipped. Having “come in by 
flatteries,” and being once, as he would believe, established in 
his blasphemous position, he might easily take advantage of 
it to “oppose” the very “idea” by which he rose. And this 
again would naturally follow. The populace would soon lose 
sight of the abstraction of which he was the symbol, merging 
it in the worship of the man himself. Of this too Roman 
Catholicism has very nearly supplied an example. It is true 
that we are told again and again that the Pope is sacred as an 
individual merely by virtue of his office; but amongst the 
crowd of ignorant worshippers who throng to kiss his toe, 
probably not many are able thus logically to distinguish 
between the man and the Supreme Power of which he 
is supposed to be the representative. 

Again, the Jews, having then become theoretically mate- 
rialists—worshippers of the xosues—would say in a profounder 
sense than was ever contemplated by Ezekiel: “We will be 
as the heathen, as the families of the countries, to serve wood 
and stone.”' And “the scornful men that rule this people 
which is at Jerusalem ” perfectly reconciled—as the Jewish 
enthusiast of “Daniel Deronda”—to personal extinction, might 
say with bitter truth: “ We have made a covenant with death, 
and with hell we are at agreement; when the overflowing 
scourge shall pass through, it shall not come unto us, for we 
have made lies our refuge, and under falsehood have we hid 
ourselves. ”* 

If the early Fathers, and pre-eminently Irenzus, were right 
in their conjectures that Antichrist would be a Jew, the analogy 
between the true and the false Messiah would be complete. 

These are but suggestions offered with much diffidence by 
one whose own study of prophecy has been anything but 
profound. Yet the subject is worthy of the consideration of 
those who, like “the children of Issachar,” are “men that have 
understanding of the times, to know what Israel ought to do.” 
Would that there were more such both among Jews and 
Gentiles ! 

We know not how the publication of such a work as “ Daniel 
Deronda,” at such a time as this, and by the first novelist of 

' Ezek. xx. 32, *Isa. xxviii. 14, 15. 
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the age, may strike others—to our own mind it is of deep sig- 
nificance. We cannot but regard it as one of the many signs 
in these latter days that the redemption of Israel draweth 
nigh. May we who “look for such things” be aroused to 
“walk circumspectly,” practically conformed to a higher, 
juster, and less fictitious standard of righteousness than has 
been ordinarily recognised amongst Christians; and whilst 
endeavouring to promote the most fearless research into all 
departments of science, may we by Gon’s Grace be ever learn-- 
ing of Him who is meek and lowly of heart, for only in so far 
as we have a personal acquaintance with the Divine Source of 
all Goodness and Truth, have we any security against our own 
apostasy. And may the hope of His Coming, “Whose right 
it is” to reign, cheer and strengthen us through the struggle 
that appears inevitably to lie before us. 





Art. VIII.—Religious Life in Germany. 


VERY curious work, from the pen of the Berlin corres- 
pondent of the “ Times” newspaper, startled the British 
public a few years ago by its dark pictures of religion and 
morals in modern Germany. The author’s information seemed 
to be so accurate, and his gloomy inferences so logical in their 
sequence, that the book soon came to be almost universally 
regarded as a trustworthy authority on the questions it 
discussed. It was quoted more than once in the course of the 
debate in the House of Lords on the “ Universities Tests Bill.” 
In opposing that measure, the Marquis of Salisbury made use 
of the following excerpt: “To take a broader view, who 
that knows modern Germany will call it a Christian land, 
either in the sense Rome gives to the term, or in the meaning 
Luther attached to it? Scholars have begun to denominate 
Christianity an Asiatic religion, and the public, proud of their 
vaunted European enlightenment, accept the degrading name.” 
And a little later in his speech, citing the same authority : 
“ Already things have gone so far, that men who have had a 
university education scarcely dare go to church lest they 
should be taken for hypocrites or sentimental enthusiasts.” 
There can be no question but that views, at all events, 
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similar to those quoted above obtain very largely in this 
country. Very many persons look upon Germany as the home 
of rationalism, and infidelity in all its phases. The Gernan 
people are conscientiously believed by many to have aban- 
doned the noble birthright of truth, won for them by Luther, 
for the miserable mess of rationalistic pottage served up to 
them by certain notorious freethinkers of the last generation. 

Is the judgment just? Has the land of Luther and the 
Reformation fallen so low from its once high estate? Have 
the children of the Fatherland, in these modern times, departed 
from the paths which their fathers trod so bravely? Have they, 
the rightful heirs of that noble heritage of the truth which 
maketh free, bartered their inheritance for naught, and wilfully 
sold themselves into a bondage more irksome by far than that 
in which Rome once held their ancestors enthralled? We 
answer emphatically, no. Speaking from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the German people, extending over many years of 
personal sojourn amongst them, we have no hesitation in 
affirming that in the matter of religious life, meaning by the 
term a Christianity which is at once genuine and healthy, the 
state of Germany is little, if at all, different from that of 
England. The Berlin correspondent of the “ Times” has given 
us a very readable book; and we may acquit him of any 
deliberate desire to giving an unfair or unduly coloured repre- 
sentation of what he describes. On the other hand, no one 
“who knows modern Germany” will come away from a perusal 
of his work with any other feeling than that the author, 
intentionally or unintentionally, has entirely misrepresented 
the people he professes to describe, and has culpably predicated 
of the entire nation the results of his own observation in a 
limited circle. 

In the first place, he writes as the Berlin correspondent of 
the “Times.” But to ascertain the religious character of any 
people, surely another place than their capital should be 
selected as the field of observation. It would be obviously 
unjust to infer the general character of the English people 
from the moral and religious atmosphere of London. Nor 
would a picture of French morality, limned in the uncertain 
twilight of Parisian life, be regarded as a faithful delineation 
of the national condition. And yet this is precisely what the 
writer in question has done. He has looked at Germany in 
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the mirror of Berlin. He regards the religious tone of the 
capital as really indicative of that of the whole country. 
From the case of the butcher’s apprentice who attempted to 
assassinate the clergyman of one of the city churches, and who, 
in the subsequent investigation, turned out to be (as he still 
is) hopelessly insane, he infers a widespread popular hatred of 
the clergy as conservators of old and exploded superstitions, and 
obstructives of the national progress. In one word, the isolated 
act of a lunatic is taken as significant of a national sentiment. 

Again, the author has been guilty of a very palpable 
material fallacy with respect to the persons whom he has taken 
to be authorities in the matter. He speaks of “scholars” 
who have begun to call Christianity “an Asiatic religion,” of 
“men who have had a university education,” and who in con- 
sequence dare not go to church lest they should be branded as 
hypocrites or sentimental enthusiasts. But translated into 
plain English, and read in the light of our home analogies, 
this simply means that some eminent savans have thus spoken ; 
and that in Germany, just as in England, a section of the 
college-bred men of the country have drifted away from the 
ancient moorings, floated out of the quiet haven of faith with 
the back-wash of that tide of misnamed liberalism which, 
during the last thirty years, has been steadily rising over the 
universities of Europe, but which happily now begins to evince 
signs of subsiding. Have not “scholars” in England said the 
same? We are strongly of opinion that not a few passages 
might be culled from the works of no less a personage than 
the present Prime Minister of England himself, in which Chris- 
tianity is described in terms not very unlike those used by 
the German scholars. Time would fail us to enumerate the 
efforts that have been made by some of our own “scholars ” 
to eliminate altogether the religious element from our national 
culture. What we assert without fear of contradiction is, that 
in the matter of true, vital, evangelical Christianity, Germany 
is in no whit behind England. 

The object of this paper is to prove the assertion which has 
just been hazarded. But in attempting this task there are 
two things which must steadily be borne in mind. In the 
first place, that many phases of German religious life, and 
possibly some of those which come most prominently before 
the observer, are not always in strict harmony with English 
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habits of thought, but are not therefore to be condemned as in 
themselves bad or illogical. There are many elements, enter- 
ing largely into the religious life in question, which to the 
English mind seem utterly inconsequent or even inconsistent. 
In the second place, it ought not to be forgotten that the 
present is essentially a transition period, in every respect, with 
the German people, during which anything like a scientific 
final sketch of religious life and ecclesiastical relations is 
impossible. As in England, so also, but in a far more marked 
degree, in Germany there is a great sifting process going on. 
A mighty movement of change is sweeping through all classes 
in the community. Creeds and forms of faith, ancient as well 
as modern, are being put to the test of practical utility. And 
he would be a bold speculator who, gazing over the troubled 
sea, at present agitated by fierce storms, both social and 
polemical, and blowing from the most opposite quarters, would 
venture to affirm what its aspect shall be when the Master’s 
voice shall again have spoken, and the great final calm set in. 
At present we shall not hazard even a guess upon this point. 
Our object is simply to set forth some of the more striking 
phenomena which present themselves to the inquirer into the 
state of religious life in Germany. 

One of these, and probably the first to come under the notice 
of the observer, will be found in the church-going habits of the 
people. Generally speaking, though not invariably, even in 
Protestant countries, there is here afforded a pretty fair test of 
the religious character of the inhabitants. And tried by this 
test Germany is certainly found wanting. But on closer 
exainination a somewhat different conclusion must be adopted. 
When we ask how it comes that among a people so earnest in 
purpose, and so quiet and even devotional in their habits as the 
Germans, the churches as a rule are deserted, reasons become 
apparent which do away with not a little of the strangeness of 
the phenomenon. Various causes have been assigned for the 
startling fact. Some have accounted for it by unworthy reflec- 
tions on the clergy. Were refutation of so puerile a theory 
needed, it would be found in the fact that churches ministered 
by men whose reputations as earnest and able evangelical 
preachers are everywhere established form no exception to the 
rule. More worthy of attention is the hypothesis advanced by 
a Scottish professor on the subject, viz., that the rationalism 
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and infidelity which, fifty years ago, informed the general teach- 
ing of the German pulpit have in this generation taken root 
among the hearers. In other words, that the rationalism of a 
former age, driven from the pulpit, bas in the present found 
refuge in the pews, and that, as a necessary consequence, the 
churches are empty. This theory, though at first sight extremely 
plausible, and fitted to meet all the exigencies of the case, does 
not, in point of fact, account for the phenomenon it professes 
to explain. For in not a few districts where rationalism never 
obtained any firm footing, either among clergy or hearers, the 
rule bolds, notwithstanding, of churches deserted by the great 
mass of the people. 

We venture to assign another cause which, so far as we know, 
has never before been put forward in public print, but which, 
we think, will account for all the facts of the case. In the 
very heart of the Lutheran theological system, if Lutheranism 
can be called a system, there lurks an error which we believe 
to be the fatal spring, not only of the phenomenon in question, 
but also of most of those great polemical and ecclesiastical 
divisions which have damaged, so often and so materially, the 
cause of truth since the Reformation. There is no sufficient 
place assigned to the Holy Ghost for his special work as Christ’s 
Representative on earth. It is true His divine claims and attri- 
butes are admitted in theory on all hands. But, practically, 
His existence as a Spirit of action pervading, forming, and 
directing the Christian church is ignored. Nay, the very work 
which specially appertains to Him is ascribed to Christ, the 
Head of the Church himself. Hence have arisen most of those 
curious, hardly comprehensible, sects which have developed 
themselves in the course of the last three centuries. Hence, 
too, some of the most integral, but least stable, doctrines of the 
Lutheran Church. The doctrine of Consubstantiation may, in 
the last analysis, be traced to it. Its workings are apparent 
in the Christian life and habits of the most godly people in the 
country. A pious Lutheran, conversing with the writer of this 
paper, lately, on the nature of the consolation within reach of 
the Christian in the hour of distress, made the startling asser- 
tion: “ But it is not the Holy Ghost I want at such a time; I 
must have Jesus—the man Jesus himself—for I know He will 
understand the sorrow that tortures my humanity, and will 
sympathize with me.” 
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The theological system which thus fails to give the Holy 
Spirit His due place and sphere, in the internal management 
of Christ’s kingdom, has produced a pulpit teaching which is, 
in so far defective as it lacks that breadth and tone which a 
system closely fashioned after the scriptural model ought to 
have. And the natural result of an eviscerated Christian 
teaching is a Christianity wanting fibre, and deficient in that 
which is the mainspring of all Christian energy, both cor- 
porative and personal. 

To this same error, or more accurately, this non-perception 
of an important truth, may be traced Luther’s adoption of 
the curious theory of the ubiquity of Christ in His glorified 
humanity. Elaborated by the schoolmen of the Middle Ages, 
in opposition to a threatened revival of the old gnostic heresy 
of a merely apparent humanity of our Lord, it was adopted by 
the founder of the Lutheran Church, in support of his own 
theory of consubstantiation as opposed to transubstantiation. 
It speedily became a marked and distinctive feature of 
Lutheranism. We are not here concerned with it, however, 
farther than as it is essentially bound up with what we regard 
as, at least, one fundamental cause of the fact under notice, 
viz., the desertion of the Church services by even the best and 
most pious Lutherans. 

And if we turn to the case of the dissenting bodies, outside 
the pale of the Lutheran Church, we find strong corrobora- 
tion of the hypothesis advanced. Wherever a more nervous 
theology is taught, whether among the Methodist or Baptist 
communities, by Calvinistic evangelists, or even by those 
ministers of the Lutheran Church who, having themselves 
got the higher light, preach the fuller gospel, we find the 
case different. Such teachers everywhere command large and 
attentive audiences; and the recipients of their doctrine 
manifest, in walk and conversation, that they have reached a 
higher platform of faith, and breathe a more invigorating 
spiritual atmosphere. Among them religious life flows on in 
the deep full current of a piety after the ancient Scottish 
pattern, seldom losing its equilibrium amid the rapids of 
pietism, and affording the strongest barriers against the 
inroads of socialism and infidelity. Such a type of Christianity 
is more suited to the clear logical mind of the German than 
the fervid extatic adoration of southern nations. He finds in 
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it what satisfies the deepest wants of his nature. He cannot 
rise to those heights of ecstasy where the soul, rapt in the 
contemplation of things beyond the ordinary ken of mortal 
vision, ceases to be logical and becomes merely cognitive. 
He seeks in his religion something which he may take with him 
into daily life, which will be his guide in difficulty, his comfort 
in distress, his chief joy in prosperity. A religion calculated 
to satisfy these cravings can with difficulty be produced, 
or kept in healthy growth, by a teaching which fails to set 
forth the grand distinctive office of the Holy Spirit in Christ’s 
Church as the comforter, guide, and teacher of believers. 
And therefore, not receiving such teaching from his Lutheran 
pastor, the German peasant for the most part seldom enters 
his parish church. 

It would be a gross mistake, however, to suppose that 
because the church services are neglected, there is therefore 
no Christian life among the people. What they fail to find in 
the sermons of their pastors they seek from other sources. 
There are few peasants’ homes in which a copy of Arndt’s 
“Wahres Christenthum,” or some kindred work, is not pre- 
served for Sunday reading and meditation, and grave, earnest 
conversation in the family circle. The devotional spirit of 
the people finds expression in that wonderful hymnology in . 
which Germany is rich beyond all other lands. There is no 
more beautiful sight than that of a peasant family gathered 
together, on a quiet Sunday evening in summer, under the old 
linden tree that has sheltered their cottage for generations, 
and singing, as only Germans can sing, those grand old hymns 
which have kept alive in the people’s breasts a love for what is 
true and good and noble whenall other teachers had failed them. 
So long as Arndt and Stark and Hofacker are household 
names in the homes of the peasantry, so long as Luther’s and 
Gerhardt’s and Neander’s hymns are sung by the people, and 
taught by mothers to their children, so long will a true and 
healthy Christian life, even though it lack all other outcome, 
beat in the deepest pulses of the German people. 

From the people to the preachers the transition is easy. 
And here again we find a pretty fair index of the current of 
religious thought in most Protestant countries. Except in 
Roman Catholic lands, the pulpit for the most part reflects 
the religious life of the people. This is not the place to 
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discuss the question, which element moulds and informs the 
other. It is enough for our present purpose that the old 
prophetic utterance still holds true, and that in Germany as 
elsewhere it is, “like people, like priest.” The result of the 
application of this test to the case under review must be 
pronounced eminently favourable. We are far from asserting 
that the German clerus, any more than the English or Scottish 
or Trish, is all it ought to be, or that the pulpit teaching gene- 
rally supplied is not in many things defective. We have 
already adverted to one notable defect in Lutheran teaching, 
with respect to the office and work of the Holy Spirit in the 
Christian Church. And other points might be adduced in 
which, according to a Calvinistic apprehension at all events, a 
very uncertain sound is given forth. We object to the strongly 
objective, or realistic, character of the teaching in question, to 
the exclusion of those subjective modes of religious thought 
which are in closer consonance with a spiritually-conceived 
worship. There is a religious materialism, pervading, more or 
less, the pulpit teaching of most Lutheran clergymen, which is 
calculated to cramp or deaden the higher aspirations of the 
heart reaching out to an invisible God. And there is, finally, 
far too little, as yet, of that evangelical tone which we should 
expect to find in the ministers of a church conscious of its 
high vocation, to aid in carrying the story of the cross to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. The average Lutheran clergy- 
man is deeply imbued with the spirit of modern ecclesiasticism. 
Like his High Church brother in England, he has firmly rooted 
prejudices against all sects not in conformity with the model 
of the church by Luther. He attaches an exaggerated import- 
ance to the Sacraments (which he never dispenses except in 
full canonicals), which is often out of all harmony with the 
original Ordinances by Christ. 

But notwithstanding these defects, serious and damaging to 
his usefulness as they are, we are justified in asserting that the 
Lutheran pulpit is, on the whole, faithfully and ably manned. 
As a class, the clergy are more highly educated, and possess a 
broader culture, in Germany than in England. Friendships 
formed, and lines of study projected, in the enthusiasm of uni- 
versity intercourse are kept up and followed out when the scene 
has changed to the quiet country vicarage and the society of 
phlegmatic peasants. It is no uncommon thing to find, toiling 
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in some remote rural charge, among a people totally destitute 
of culture, a scholar who would grace a professorial chair in 
the most brilliant university in Europe. It deserves to be 
noted that not a few of the most splendid contributions to the 
homiletical and exegetical literature of our age, works that 
have found their way into the idiom of every civilised nation 
in the world, have emanated from the pens of toiling underpaid 
country pastors of the Lutheran Church. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that the German minister is fearfully overweighted in 
the discharge of his pastoral functions. He has to perform, for 
example, in addition to his own proper work, all, or nearly all, 
those duties which in this country fall to the lot of inspectors 
of schools and clerks of poor-law unions. Moreover every 
minister is bound by law to keep a daily record of his own 
official work, and of the chief events occurring in his parish. 
This diary must be submitted at regular intervals to the 
inspection of the authorities. It is carefully preserved in the 
archives of the parish, and forms a perfect mine of precedents 
to guide a young inexperienced pastor in the footsteps of his 
predecessors. 

We have no hesitation in asserting that the gospel is preached 
from one end of Germany to the other, at least, as purely and 
as earnestly as in England. We are ready to admit that a 
very different state of things prevailed in the past. But, 
thanks to Schleiermacher’s influence on the one hand, and 
Neander’s on the other, the tide of rationalism was stemmed, 
new life poured into the dead church, and a generation of 
preachers sent forth to fill the length and breadth of the land 
with the old message of salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the living God. 

From the preachers of Germany let us glance briefly at the 
state of the universities in which they receive their training. 
Here, also, we have an almost certain test of the tone of 
religious thought in a nation. Of this we have recently had 
abundant proof in England. A spirit of Mediavalism crept 
into the common rooms of Oxford, and very soon the Tractarian 
movement, its natural outcome, added a new party to the 
divisions already existing in the Church of England, and lent 
enormous influence to that current of ritualism which is still 
flowing steadily in the direction of Rome. It is impossible to 
overestimate the influence of universities in moulding the 
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future, and giving tone and colour to the present condition of 
a nation and its church. 

If the tone of religious thought prevailing in the universities 
be taken as indicative of the religious feeling and tendencies of 
the educated classes in the community, Germany will stand the 
test as well as, if not better than, any other European country. 
Some sixty years ago rationalism was taught from nearly every 
theological chair in the land. At the present moment it is 
exceedingly rare to find a rationalistic professor of theology. 
With the exception of Heidelberg and Tiibingen, it may be 
said with truth, the old has indeed passed away, and all 
things have become new. Space will not permit us to go 
through the German universities in detail, in support of this 
assertion. We must content ourselves for the present with a 
mere passing reference to one or two of the more important 
academic centres. Take, for example, the case of Leipzig. 
What is it that draws theological students in hundreds to its 
halls? We answer: the odour of orthodoxy with which old 
Franz Delitzsch, the prince of commentators, the Christian 
teacher of the seed of Abraham, the strong pillar of evan- 
gelicalism, not in Germany only, but in Europe and America 
as well, has invested it. In like manner Dorner, of Berlin, 
whose works on the “Person of Christ” and the “ History of 
Protestant Theology” are so well known in this country, 
attracts students from all parts of the world to his class-room. 
Tn Bonn, Dr Lange, the time-worn veteran of a hundred battles 
in defence of evangelical truth, no stranger to any student of 
the Scriptures in England or America, is the chief motive 
power of the place. Professor Christlieb, his colleague, is 
hardly less known and honoured. Hofmann, of Erlangen, is 
another stalwart defender of the faith ; and so also is Weisse, 
of Kiel. It is very significant for our present purpose that in 
every university in Germany the class-rooms of men noted for 
their evangelical sympathies are crowded with students. And 
it is equally significant that in nearly every place where 
rationalism still retains a precarious footing, as in Heidelberg 
and Tiibingen, for example, the class-rooms are deserted. We 
venture to relate an incident which occurred a very few years 
ago in the academic life of the University of Kiel, strongly 
illustrative of our case, and for the truth of which we can 
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vouch from personal knowledge. On the death of the 
lamented Riickert, of Jena, the vacant chair was offered 
to Professor Lipsius, of Kiel. He accepted the offer, and 
prepared for removal to his new field. His students in Kiel, 
or at least a number of them, wished to present him with an 
address before his departure, expressing their regret at losing 
him. Rightly or wrongly, however, (we believe wrongly) he 
had gained the reputation of being a rationalist. And the 
result was, the project of the address had to be abandoned 
owing to the refusal of the theological students to subscribe it 
on account of his supposed want of orthodoxy. This single 
fact is a striking proof of the great change that has passed over 
the universities of Germany ; and indicates the strong hold 
which evangelicalism has gained upon the academic youth of 
the country, Tried by the university test, Germany will be 
found to stand in the foremost rank of Christian nations. 

We might go on at almost any length adducing proofs in 
support of the proposition with which we started. We might 
point to the eminently Christian character of the German 
emperor, and the healthy influence for good which his 
example exercises over the highest circles of society. We 
might quote the history of German Christian enterprise in 
the mission fields of the world. At this moment the most 
eminently successful mission in India is the German mission 
to the Kols. We might speak of the numerous religious and 
philanthropic societies which have been formed, and are in 
vigorous action in most of the large towns in the country. 
We might refer to the almost total absence of intemperance, 
and consequently the absence of those crimes which result 
from that vice. In short, we might apply any or all of those 
positive tests which usually discover the religious state of a 
people, and the result of our investigation would be that 
Germany is a Christian land ; that its people are an earnest 
race, deeply imbued with religious feeling, though singularly 
lacking in demonstrativeness ; that Christianity is daily 
becoming a stronger factor in the development of the national 
life; and that England, at all events, has no ground for 
exalting herself above her more Protestant neighbour. 

JoHN C. Moore. 
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Art. IX.—Review of Literature bearing on Apologetics in the 
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. “History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century.” By 


Lestiz STEPHEN. In two volumes. Vol. i. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1876. 


. “Last Essays on Chureh and Religion.” By Matruew Arnon. 


London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 1877. 


. “ Apologetik ; Wissenschaftliche Rechtfertigung des Christenthums.” 


Von J. H. A. Eprarp. Zweiter Theil. 1875. 


. “Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and of History.” By A. M. 


Farrpairn. London: Strahan & Co. 1876. 


. “Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ.” Four Lectures on Natural and 


Revealed Religion. By Marcus Dops, D.D. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1877. 


. “Mythology among the Hebrews, and its Historical Development.” 


by Ienaz Gotpziner, Ph. D. Translated from the German, with 
additions by the Author, By Russe, Martineau, M.A. London: 
Longman, Green, & Co. 1877. 


. “ Reason and Revelation.” Being an Examination into the Nature 


and Contents of Scripture Revelation as compared with other 
Forms of Truth. By Wriit1am Horne, M.A. London: Henry 
S. King & Co. 1876. 


. “ The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel.” An Historical and Critical 


Inquiry. By Dr A. Kuenen. Translated from the Dutch by 
the Rev. Adam Milroy, M.A. London: Longman, Green, & Co. 
1877. 


. “ Messianic Prophecy : its Origin, Historical Character, and Relation 


to New Testament Fulfilment. By Dr Epwarp Rirxm, Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Halle. Translated by the Rev. John Jefferson. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1876. 

“The Religion of the Christ : its Historic and Literary Development 
considered as an Evidence of its Origin.” The Bampton Lectures 
for 1874. By the Rev. Srantey Leatues, M.A. Second edition. 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1876. 

“ Ruling Ideas in Early Ages and their Relation to Old Testament 
Faith.” Lectures delivered to Graduates of the University of 
Oxford. By J. B. Mozitey, D.D. London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge: Rivingtons. 

“Deuteronomy the People’s Book: its Origin and Nature. A 
Defence.” London: Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 1877. 

“The Canon of the Bible: its Formation, History, and Fluctuations.” 
By Samuet Davipsoy, D.D, London: Henry S. King & Co. 
1877. 


. “Supernatural Religion.” An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 


Revelation. Vol. iii, London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1877. 
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critical part of a work entitled ‘“‘ Supernatural Religion.” By 
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_ foregoing list—by no means an exhaustive one— 

suffices to shew that the past eighteen months have not 
been unproductive of literature, either expressly apologetic 
or supplying material for the apologist to work on. The 
catalogue may be said to range over the whole ground of 
apologetic, from the speculative aspects of the great debate 
to the questions connected with the positive historical criti- 
cism of the literature of revelation. The period over which 
our review extends has not indeed brought forth any very 
outstanding work on the speculative presuppositions of 
Christianity and the various ways of conceiving God, man, 
and the world to which the Christian theory stands opposed. 
The public expects with interest the appearance of Professor 
Flint’s course of lectures on Theism. Meantime the two 
works which stand at the head of our list are all which for 
the present supply the reviewer with a pretext fcr referring 
to the class of topics of which that course of lectures will 
principally treat. The volume first named forms the first 
part of a work designed to relate the history of English 
thought in the last century. The author states that the 
plan of the work was, he believes, suggested to him by Mr 
Pattison’s essay upon the “‘ Tendencies of Religious Thought 
in England from 1688 to 1750.” Accordingly the greater 
part of the first volume is devoted to an account of the 
phenomenon which is known by the name of English Deism. 
We gladly welcome this new contribution to the literature of 
the subject—a literature now considerable enough to make 
it evident that a once celebrated religious controversy which 
filled nearly a century of England’s history has by no means 
ceased to interest the human mind. Nor are we to suppose 
that the interest felt in deism must be purely antiquarian. 
Doubtless there are many in our time occupying an entirely 
different religious attitude to whom it is mainly a matter of 
literary or psychological curiosity to know what it was that 
raised such a controversial din in the days of their great- 
grandfathers, and who at this distance peruse with philo- 
sophical amusement and sceptical indifference the literary 
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monuments of a now extinct debate concerning questions of 
no present moment. Mr Stephen is himself very much in 
this position. He isan agnostic in religion; in his eyes the 
great deistic controversy was much ado about nothing, and 
the issue of the controversy, in his judgment, was a reductio 
ad absurdum of all positive religious belief, and a historical 
vindication of the agnostic creed. It is to this fact largely 
that is due the literary charm of his book. He writes as 
one to whom a once big thing appears very small, and hence 
his pages abound with sayings of piquant humour, which 
exhibit the combatants with their respective theses and 
arguments in a laughable light. To the same cause must 
be traced another feature of the work, its depressing effect 
upon the mind of one who happens himself to be a believer. 
The author’s aim, so far as he has an aim beyond that of 
the mere historian, is purely destructive ; and no man who 
believes in God can peruse without sadness a book whose 
drift is, There is no God, or at least no God of whom man 
can affirm anything. 

There is one fact which invests deism with a more than 
merely antiquarian interest for all believers in the Catholic 
faith, the existence, viz., at this hour of a kindred pheno- 
menon, which occupies a no less hostile position towards 
orthodox Christianity than deism assumed towards the 
Church creed in last century—a phenomenon which, while 
bearing obvious affinities to the older system of thought, yet 
claims to be something distinctive, and even shews itself 
nervously anxious not to be mistaken for deism revived, 
repudiating the very name, and choosing for itself the 
etymologically synonymous title of modern Theism. Those 
who desire to deal effectually with new foes act wisely in 
making themselves acquainted with their historical anteced- 
ents and connections, noting carefully both the resemblances 
and the contrasts. Theodore Parker, Miss Cobbe, and 
others of the same school, protest energetically against 
being confounded with the deists. The latter of the two 
writers named says: ‘‘ The deism of the last century, with 
its cold and dry negations of Christianity, has passed away 
for ever, and given place to a theism which, in the writings of 
Francis Newman and Theodore Parker, may vie for spirituality 
and ‘warmth of religious feeling with any other faith in the 
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world.” The American author thus highly eulogised claims 
for the system he advocates, not only superiority in religious 
tone, but a different speculative foundation, representing 
deism as teaching a God far off, transcendent, finite; while 
for theism he vindicates the merit of teaching a God at once 
infinite, transcendent, and immanent. The apologist ought 
to know how far these pretensions are just, and in order to 
that he will do well, not only to peruse the literature of 
modern theism, represented by such names as those above- 
mentioned, and by others that might ve added to the list, 
such as Greg, Pecaut, Pfleiderer, but to make a careful 
study of the history of deism with the help of such a work 
as that now under review. 

That Mr Stephen has given to the public in this work a 
spirited and at the same time well-informed account of the 
movement he undertakes to describe is unquestionable. If 
there be anything lacking in this new contribution to the 
history of deism, it is just that which we miss in all the 
works relating to the subject, including those of Lechler' 
and Noack,’ viz., a clear general statement of the character- 
istic features of deism as a whole—a distinct laying bare 
of the philosophic or speculative foundation of the deistic 
system of thought. Of course a ready excuse may be made 
for the omission, viz., that deism was characteristically 
unspeculative, never consciously endeavoured to lay for its 
views a speculative foundation in a distinctly formulated 
theory of the universe, but proceeded rather on implied 
assumptions, and treated of all topics in a popular manner. 
But whether thought out or not, there can be no question 
that deism, like every other system of religious thought, 
had its speculative presuppositions, its own ideas of God, 
man, and the world, and it ought not to be impossible or 
difficult to ascertain what these were. There are occasional 


' “Geschichte des Englischen Deismus.” Stuttgart, 1841. This work is 
referred to in commendatory terms by Mr Stephen. 

3 “Die Freidenker in der Religion.” Bern, 1853. This work is not referred 
to by Mr Stephen. It deals not merely with English deism, but with the 
analogous movements in France and Germany. The book consists of three 
parts—the first gives an account of ‘‘die Englischen Deisten,” the second of 
‘* die Franz isichen Freidenker,” and the third of ‘‘ die Deutsche Aufklarung.” 
This method of dealing with deism as a phase of a European phenomenon is 
decidedly fitted to be instructive. 
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observations occurring in the ‘‘ History of English Thought,” 
which shew that the author knew quite well what the 
philosophical characteristics of deism were, and perhaps the 
preliminary chapter on the philosophical basis might be 
pointed to as clearing him from the charge of neglecting to 
indicate them formally. But, in the first place, that chapter 
is too comprehensive to be of much use in determining the 
specific features of deism as one of the phenomena in the 
complicated system of English thought in the eighteenth 
century. Then, in the second place, when Mr Stephen 
condescends to explicit statements as to the philosophic 
descent of deism, he seems to us to miss the mark. For 
example, he says: ‘‘ The whole essence of the deist position 
may be found in Spinoza’s ‘ Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.’ 
A few of the philosopher’s pages have expanded into volumes 
and libraries of discussion, but the germs of the whole 
discussion are present. Few of the deists, it is probable, 
read his works; the name of Spinozism was, of course, 
dreaded by them; they take care both to avoid the imputa- 
tion and to make it undeserved, by carefully scotching their 
logic. The immutable chain of causation recognised by 
Spinoza is summarily broken off by the dogmatic assertion 
of free will, which became a mark of the whole deist and 
semi-deist school. The legitimate descent of their theories 
is not the less manifest.”' Now that the “ Tractatus” 
contains views on various topics, e.g. in regard to the books 
of Scripture, prophecy, &c., similar to views entertained and 
expressed by deists is perfectly true. But this is not saying 
much towards establishing a causal connection between 
deism and Spinozism, or even towards proving affinity in 
the general principles of the two systems. For the truth is, 
Spinoza’s ‘‘ Tractatus” is an astonishingly fertile book, and 
it would be difficult to say what branch of modern religious 
inquiry it has not anticipated. You might as well make 
Spinoza the father of biblical introduction, or of Kuenenism 
in prophecy, as of English deism. Indeed, you might do 
this with much greater right; for if by deism be meant not 
this or that opinion which happened to be advocated by a 
particular deistical writer, but the deistic conception of the 
universe, which is what ought to be meant when we speak of 


1 Pp. 23. 
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theory, then deism is the antagonist rather than the child 
of Spinozism. Even if the fact were otherwise, it would still 
be incorrect to trace up the deistic theory of the universe 
to the ‘‘Tractatus;” for that work, though clearly enough 
implying Spinoza’s theory of the universe, does not openly 
avow it, but professes to proceed upon principles of purely 
historical investigation to learn from the Bible itself its 
actual character and purpose. It is odd to find our author 
treating the dogmatic assertion of free will as “‘a mere 
accidental variation.” It is an essential distinction between 
deism and Spinozism. And it does not stand alone. The 
deistic idea of God is toto coelo different from Spinoza’s. 
The deist’s God is the almighty, wise, beneficent Creator ; 
Spinoza’s God is the universal substance. The deist’s God 
cherishes designs and executes them, and the deist’s world 
is full of teleology. Spinoza scouts the idea of design, and 
represents final causes as turning the world upside down. 
In short, no two ways of thinking could be more diverse 
than that of the deists on the one hand, and that of Spinoza 
on the other. Deism was characterised by these broadly 
marked features—(1) A humanistic anthropomorphic idea 
of God; (2) an optimistic view of the world; (3) a Pelagian 
view of human nature; (4) a pagan view of the life to come. 
Spinoza ridiculed the notion of divine personality, saying 
that the divine mind was no more like the human than the 
dog-star was like a dog; his view of the world was sinical 
rather than optimistic; he regarded man as a sort of 
machine; and he did not believe in a future life, either in 
the Christian sense of an eternal existence of man in 
corporate form, or in the pagan sense of the immortality of 
the soul.' 

In passing from the first book on our list to the second, 


1 It is quite compatible with all that is here said that deism and Spinozism 
should coincide at some points of their respective philosophic systems, as e.g. 
in the denial of miracle. The important thing to note here is the reason of 
the denial, which was not the same in both systems. In Spinoza’s system 
miracle was excluded simply because God and nature were one and the same 
thing, and no cause outside of nature adequate to the working of a miracle 
exists. In deism miracle is excluded, not as a physical but as a moral 
impossibility, out of regard to the divine wisdom. God could work a miracle, 
but his wisdom forbids him, and the optimistic condition of the world renders 
it unnecessary. 
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we do not find in it anything that need detain us long. 
Mr Arnold tells us, by the title of his book, that these are his 
last words on church and religion. We do not know whether 
to be sorry or to be glad. His past publications treating of 
these important topics have caused us a good deal of pleasure, 
and also a good deal of irritation. He is so wise and at the 
same time so oracular and conceited, so earnest and yet so 
flippant ; he has seen so much that is important in the Bible, 
and has failed to see so much that is still more important, 
while he is so confident withal that he has got at the whole 
meaning of both Testaments; he has so well signalised the 
prominence given in these sacred books, and given justly, to 
Righteousness, and has so utterly overlooked the great idea 
of Grace ; he has so emphatically proclaimed the truth that 
there is a power in the world not ourselves making for 
righteousness, and has so completely ignored the truth 
which it was the very raison d’étre of revelation to make 
known, that there is a power that dealeth not with men after 
their sins, a power that overcometh evil with good, a power 
manifesting itself in the course of ages in the execution of a 
redemptive purpose by acts rising above the plane of nature 
and culminating in the highest miracle of love—the Incarna- 
tion. At no time is Mr Arnold more provoking than when 
dealing with miracles. He disposes of them with such an 
air of serene, easy, self-complacency. He but waves his 
magician’s wand and forthwith they disappear; he quotes a 
few lines from Shakespeare, and henceforth it is absurd to 
doubt that miracles are simply the natural product of exciting 
circumstances acting on the imagination ; he supposes the 
case of a pen changed into a pen-wiper, and fancies that 
is a fair analogy to Scripture miracles, as if miracles were 
arbitrary signs attached to a revelation for evidential pur- 
poses, not constituent elements of revelation.’ In these last 
essays we find him at his old work, disposing of the Miracu- 
lous in the jaunty manner of a child of the Zeitgeist. This 
time it is the parallel of witchcraft believed in by Sir Matthew 
Hale, the good and wise, but in this particular the credulous, 
that is made todo service. ‘‘ Paul believed in the miraculous, 
therefore either the miraculous must be true, or Paul’s repu- 


' In this Mr Arnold could plead the excuse that so English apologists had 
taught him to regard them. 
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tation for truth or sense must go.” Not at all, replies the 
modern oracle; Sir Matthew Hale believed in witchcraft, 
and he was undoubtedly a good and wise man, yet witch- 
craft is now universally regarded as a delusion. After this 
psychological parellel come two essays on Bishop Butler and 
the Zeitgeist, which were first delivered as lectures at the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. They are pleasant 
reading, but contain nothing of importance. The criticism 
on Butler’s analogy is very slight, and compares disadvan- 
tageously with Mr L. Stephen’s chapter on the same subject. 
It is needless to state that in the view of both the analogy is 
a failure, except as against Deists, and of little service now 
except as a monument of earnest thought on the part of a 
truly noble man. 

The next four books on our list are a fruit and evidence 
of the wide-spread interest taken in the study of comparative 
religion, and at the same time an indication of the widely 
diverse points of view from which that department of know- 
ledge is regarded. The first of the four is an elaborate 
attempt to utilise the results of the new science for the 
purposes of apolgetics; the last is an equally systematic 
and bold attempt to apply the methods of comparative 
mythology to the early Bible narratives concerning the 
patriarchs and the judges of Israel, and to resolve what we 
have hitherto regarded as history into sun-myths ; the two 
intermediate books, by Mr Fairbairn and Dr Dods, are works 
of a less systematic and pretentious character, exhibiting 
the instructive thoughts of two well read and highly accom- 
plished men on selected topics from the wide field, not 
expressly and formally apologetic in their aim, but, as was 
to be expected in books coming from such quarters, indicating 
throughout a jealous regard to the honour of the Christian 
religion. It is as yet far from clear what effect this modern 
science will have in modifying opinions; whether any 
and what gains to the defence of revealed religion will be 
made from it; and what is the proper attitude of apologetic 
towards it. Some think the result will be to demolish 
utterly the pretensions of Christianity to be the one true 
religion destined one day to become the religion of all man- 
kind; others again are confident that the study of the 
religions of the world will yield the grandest and most 
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triumphant proof that Christianity is what its friends have 
hitherto believed it to be: a religion divinely given, in an 
exceptional and supernatural sense a revelation, a religion 
summing up in itself all the elements of truth in other 
religions, and because the truth of all religions, destined 
eventually to supersede them all. Among those who take a 
very sanguine view of the apologetic uses of the science of 
comparative religion is Ebrard. Claiming for his work on 
apologetic the character of a scientific vindication of Chris- 
tianity, he undertakes in his second volume, the one before 
us, to shew, by a rigorous process of demonstration, that 
Christianity as a historical fact, in its organic connection with 
the general history of religion, is the only true religion. His 
argument in brief is this: the further back we go in the 
history of ethnic religions the closer approximation we find 
to the knowledge of one living, holy God, united with a pro- 
portionably vigorous ethical consciousness of the distinction 
between good and evil; and the further down the stream of 
time we come, wefindan ever deeper sinking from this original 
religion through moral levity, producing first an obscuration 
of the moral consciousness, then leading into polytheism, 
which in certain peoples is changed into pantheism, the 
religious degeneracy being always accompanied by increasing 
moral degeneracy. With this downward tendency of all 
natural religions stands in sharp contrast the steady onward 
course of religion as it manifested itself in the Hebrew race, 
in which monotheism remained clear, and living through 
centuries and millenniums, ultimately developing into the 
Christian religion. And that this development of the Hebrew 
religion was not a merely natural thing, the result of the 
peculiar genius of the Semitic race, is shewn by the fact 
that in other members of the Semitic family, such as the 
Babylonians and Pheenicians, religion reached the lowest 
stage of corruption, being not only polytheistic, but shame- 
lessly immoral. A religion which was the direct opposite of 
the pagan Semitic, sternly condemning what the latter 
enjoined on its votaries, cannot be regarded as the natural 
production of a Semitic people, but as a revelation proceeding 
from the living, holy God. This is certainly an important 
line of argument, if the allegations on which it proceeds can 
be made good; and there can be no doubt that much can be 
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adduced from the history of religions to give the argument a 
claim to respectful attention. It is a factthatthe firstthoughts 
of men concerning God were often better than their last— 
simpler, purer, relatively monotheistic; a fact pointing at 
least in the direction of a primitive revelation. It is a fact, 
on the other hand, that the path of the Hebrew religion was 
like the shining light which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. It is also a fact that there is an astonishing 
contrast morally between the Hebrew religion as exhibited 
in the Old Testament Scriptures and the pagan Semitic 
religions—the one being the best, and the other the worst 
and the vilest of all ancient religions. In directing attention 
to these facts Ebrard does well. But his characteristic faults 
of self-confidence and exaggeration come out in his apologetic 
treatise, as in all his works. He is much too sure of every- 
thing; and by undertaking to provide certainties when only 
probabilities are attainable, he fails of his end, the produc- 
tion of conviction, and lays himself open to the severe criti- 
cism on his work by a countryman of his own: ‘‘ The point 
of view under which apologetic has to avail itself of the 
material of religious history, viz., founding on a right concep- 
tion of the essence of religion, to inquire how the particular 
religions seek to insure that which religion aims at, and to 
shew how Christianity alone provides it, lies utterly out of 
Ebrard’s way ; and hence the value of his Rabulisterei, which 
he names science, in spite of all parade of learning, is = o.”' 

Perhaps instead of undertaking to demonstrate its thesis 
that Christianity is the perfect religion divinely given, by 
positive proofs drawn from the science of comparative 
religion, the wisest course for apologetic to pursue is simply 
to adjust itself to the new situation, and to endeavour to 
reconcile the facts of religious history with the hypothesis 
that in the Bible we have the record of a special super- 
natural revelation. In attempting this the apologist will 
first ask himself, what state of things in the religious con- 
dition of the world the true idea and design of revelation 
would lead him to expect. Revelation, according to its true 
conception, is the self-manifestation of God in history in the: 
execution of a purpose of grace which had all mankind for 
its universal object. The religion of revelation was meant 
1 «*Theologische Literaturzeitung.” 1876. P. 170. 
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from the first to be a universal religion, though for a time it 
was restricted to a chosen race. The election of Israel was 
simply the method adopted by Divine Providence for convey- 
ing eventually the blessings of the true religion to the 
nations at large. That being so, what should we expect or 
be prepared to find as regards the religious condition of 
the peoples outside the pale of the chosen race? In the first 
place, from the universality of the design of revelation it 
may be inferred that the heathen nations were all along 
the object of God’s compassionate regard. What Paul calls 
the mystery, that is a gospel for all the world, though for 
long a mystery hid in God, was never a mystery hid from 
God, or lying inoperative in the divine mind. It ought not 
therefore to surprise us if, in the course of our studies, we 
should find reason to believe that God, while revealing 
himself specially and systematically to the people of the 
election, did not altogether hide himself from other peoples, 
but gave them as much light as might suffice to make the 
darkness of their night tolerable till the day-dawn should 
arrive. But, on the other hand, the method of election 
adopted for realising the universal design of divine grace 
prepares us to expect that a wide separation will reveal 
itself between the religion of the chosen race and that of all 
other nations. The method implies that the elect people 
needs to undergo a special discipline in an isolated state 
in order to be a blessing to the world; and that again 
implies that the people who do not get the benefit of that 
discipline will thereby be put at a great disadvantage, and 
be in comparison to the privileged race as a street Arab 
to a carefully-trained boy. We should expect to find on the 
side of Israel, as compared with the rest of the world, traces 
of the advantages reslting from a carefully-conducted moral 
and religious education. 

Finally, while the fact of the election leads us to expect 
traces of the evils resulting from the want of a systematic 
divine training in the history of ethnic religion, the purpose 
of the election would lead us to infer that the heathen 
nations would not be altogether without the benefit of divine 
education. The election was meant to prepare Israel for 
giving to the nations the benefit of the true religion. But 
that preparation would be to a certain extent thrown away, 
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unless the nations on their side were prepared for receiving 
the benefit. Therefore, just because there was an election, 
we infer there must have been a providential guidance of 
the world’s history towards the state of things denoted by 
Paul’s pregnant phrase, The fulness of the time, to prepare 
the nations for receiving and making the most of the benefit 
when it came forth from the bosom of the elect people. 
That preparation, so far as religion was concerned, might 
consist partly in leaving the nations to their own resources, 
that by exhaustive experiments they might discover their 
own inability to find out truth and to attain unto righteous- 
ness, and with Plato be brought to sigh for some sure word 
from above to guide their feet into the way of peace. But 
it might also consist in part of something more positive— 
anticipations of truth; ideas spiritually akin to those of 
psalmists, prophets, and wise men of Israel ; scattered rays 
of light emanating from Him who is the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. 

Such a line of thought indicates how it is possible for the 
apologist to take a genial, kindly, appreciative, and hopeful 
view of the religions of the world, while asserting the 
supremacy of the religion of the Bible, and its fitness and 
title to be the universal religion. Any line of thought 
having this tendency is of real apologetic value; for it is a 
problem which apologetic has to solve, how to reconcile the 
exclusive pretensions of the Christian religion with the 
facts of man’s religious history as ascertained by dis- 
passionate unprejudiced inquiry. These pretensions may 
be assailed from more than one quarter. It may be pointed 
out that there is good in all religions, and that the differences 
are merely in degree; or the fact may be emphasised that 
Christianity does not seem to be making headway, and the 
inference drawn that it is adapted for certain races only, 
while other religions may be deemed more suitable for other 
races, or for any race in a particular stage of its history. 
The train of thought above indicated may help us to meet the 
former of these assaults on the supremacy of Christianity ; 
but how shall we meet the other? As believers, we must 
hold fast our faith in the destination of Christianity, one day 
to be the religion of the world; but how to do it in the face 
of facts like those of the prevalence of Buddhism and 
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Mohammedism over so large a portion of the earth’s surface, 
and their obstinate resistance to all attacks on the part of 
Christian missionaries? Shall we apply here also the idea 
of providential preparation, and, as we asserted, that in the 
ages before Christ’s advent, God in his dealings with the 
nations was preparing them for his coming, using their 
very religions for this end, so here again assert that now 
that Christianity has become a great historical fact, certain 
processes of preparation must be gone through before the 
religion of Christ can become in reality, as well as by right 
of its intrinsic excellence, the religion of all nations? Dr 
Dods, in his fourth and last lecture, entitled ‘‘ The Perfect 
Religion,” has raised and briefly discussed this question. 
It was a question which a thoughtful believing writer on 
such themes as Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ could 
not help asking himself, and by the mere asking of which, 
apart from the particular answer attempted, he does a 
service. For, onthe one hand, we Christians cannot consent 
to say the three founders of religions named will continue 
to divide the world between them; nor, on the other hand, 
can we shut our eyes to the tenacity with which the two 
first-named hold their ground. It is well therefore to be 
compelled to ask ourselves how our faith and facts are to 
be reconciled, and to set ourselves to discover a way whereby 
we may be enabled to look forward into the future at once 
with patience and with hope; not scandalised because for 
the time the progress of the perfect religion seems arrested, 
yet believing that it will not always be so, and that it shall 
one day triumph over its antagonists, and spoil them of 
whatever good was in them, and serve itself heir to whatever 
beneficial results they may have wrought. 

We have expatiated at such length on the general topic 
of the right attitude of apologetic towards the science of 
comparative religion that we have left no space for particular 
critical remarks on the studies of Mr Fairbairn and the 
lectures of Dr Dods. There is however the less reason to 
regret this, that really what we have to say can be said in 
very few words. Mr Fairbairn’s book indicates very extensive 
reading thoroughly digested, and contains a great amount 
of original reflection set forth in a remarkably condensed 
yet lucid, graceful, animated style. We have found the 
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book extremely interesting, and in several instances very 
helpful. Specially instructive are the two first “‘ studies” on 
“The Idea of God, its Genesis and Development,” and on 
“‘Theism and Scientific Speculation.” The lectures of Dr 
Dods, from the nature of the case, cover much less ground, 
and go over the ground more lightly ; but they are altogether 
very pleasant profitable reading, setting forth in clear, quiet, 
forcible language the leading characteristics of the religions 
described. The last lecture contains an interesting discussion 
of the important subject of the marks of a true religion, 
with a view to vindicate the claim of Christianity to be the 
perfect religion. 

On the last of the four works relating to comparative 
religion, that of Goldziher, it is altogether unnecessary to 
dilate. It may be described as myth-hunting gone mad. 
The author indulges in unlimited scepticism with regard to 
to the early history of the Hebrew race, recognising in 
Abraham (the lofty Father) e.g. the nightly heaven, and in 
Isaac (the laugher) the bright sun; and translating the 
story of Abraham sacrificing his son into this mythological 
equivalent, ‘‘ The mighty heaven and the sun or the sunset, 
child of the night, fell into a strife in the evening, the result 
of which is that the lofty father kills his child; the day 
must give way to night.”’ In the well-known passage in 
Isaiah, ‘‘ Doubtless thou art our father though Abraham be 
ignorant of us, and Israel (Jacob, also a name for the night 
heavens) acknowledge us not,” our author finds a trace of 
an ancient worship of nature gods. ‘It is obvious that here 
the names of Abraham and Jacob are opposed to that of 
Jahveh. . . . Can we read in this opposition of names any- 
thing else but that the writer wishes to contrast the idea of 
a God recognised as the only true, with the memory of 
something different, which ages ago passed for divine!” ? 
Such interpretation can proceed only from one who is 
afflicted with a fixed idea, and in the words of a German 
writer referring to another student in the same field, scepti- 
cism so unlimited is best met with a scepticism not less 
absolute. * 


’ Pp. 47. 2 P. 229, 
3 «* Kleinert Das Deuteronomium und Der Deuteronomiker,” p. 26, referring 
to Bernstein Ursprung der Sagen von Abraham, Isaak, and Jakob. 
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The work of Mr Horne on ‘Reason and Revelation” 
may be regarded as an attempt at a philosophy of revela- 
tion, and as such appropriately discusses all questions 
relating to the idea, the method, the verifiableness, the doc- 
trinal import of revelation, the place of miracle in a revela- 
tion, the nature and function of prophecy, the utility of 
Scripture as a record of revelation, &c. It is the production 
of a man of thoughtful mind, who earnestly believes in a 
supernatural revelation, and seeks to adjust his belief to the 
claims of reason, and to the onward march of science and of 
criticism. The standpoint of the author is that of Rothe as 
exhibited in the well-known work ‘‘ Zur Dogmatik ;” indeed, 
we may say that Mr Horne is little more than a sympathetic 
and highly intelligent expositor of Rothe’s pregnant thoughts. 
Not that we mean by this statement to disparage the value 
of the book; our object simply is to indicate in few words 
to those acquainted with the tractate of the German 
theologian the whereabouts of the Scottish theologian. We 
cannot here afford space to explain or criticise our author's 
views. It must suffice to say generally that while by no 
means committing ourselves to all the writer’s opinions, we 
are confident that the perusal of this book will be helpful to 
inquirers. That it will be found easy to peruse we cannot say. 
The first publication of a comparatively young man, the 
book has the characteristic fault of treating de omnibus rebus, 
and of all things in rudimentary rather than in developed 
explicit style. There is a kind of morning haze upon the 
literary landscape which makes it difficult to see the sub- 
jects treated of distinctly. The style, though adorned with 
many occasional beauties, is heavy; and unfortunately 
the fatigue of the reader is increased by a small type 
and a too densely-packed page. With all its draw- 
backs, however, the book deserves honourable mention in 
the literature of apologetic, and justifies the hope that we 
shall hear of the author again, discussing possibly at length 
one or other of the many topics which are lightly touched 
in this volume. 

The next three works on our list may be grouped together 
as relating to the important subject of Prophecy. Dr 
Kuenen’s work shews us what prophecy becomes in the 
hands of theologians whose philosophic position is that of 
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thoroughgoing naturalism ; in the works of Dr Riehm and 
Stanley Leathes we have two of the most recent attempts to 
handle the same subject from the viewpoint of faith in the 
supernatural.' The thing that most forcibly strikes one in 
perusing these books together is the extent to which the 
defence makes concessions to the attack. The fact is worthy 
of special notice, because it is not isolated, but points to 
a characteristic feature of recent apologetic; the tendency, 
viz., to abandon or to treat as of less than vital consequence 
doubtful positions formerly defended as essential, and gene- 
rally to conduct the warfare of faith in the spirit of scientific 
ecandour and of Christian moderation. Thus, to illustrate 
what we mean, the Bampton lecturer, in setting forth the 
witness for Christ in Old Testament prophecy, while holding 
his own views as a critic on the dates of the last part of 
Isaiah and of the book of Daniel, does not either assume 
their truth or introduce a defence of them as a necessary 
part of his argument. He rather consents to treat these 
questions as open, and points out the contributions to his 
argument derivable from the writings referred to, on any 
view of their authorship and date. ‘‘It is not to be denied 
that the latter portion of the book of Isaiah, no matter 
when it was written, contributed certain original elements, 
which, taken in connection with others already in existence, 
may have combined to make the hope of deliverance to 
come yet more ardent.”’ Again, speaking of the book of 
Daniel: “‘ Starting with the assumption that this book may 
be as late as the second century before Christ, we are yet led 
by it to certain conclusions with respect to other prophetic 
writings that it is difficult to set aside. For example, it is 
certain that in Daniel we meet with the use of a particular 
term which cannot be ambiguous any longer. In the second 
century before Christ, then, at the latest, a writer could be 
understood who spoke of Prince Messiah and of Messiah 


* The work of Stanley Leathes has only a single chapter on the subject of 
prophecy. The argument of the lectures is rather discursive and pointless, a 
feature partly due to the fact that the writer hag no distinctly-defined 
opponent in view. In the preface to the second edition he states that his 
reasoning is directed against a fone rather than against any particular system 
of unbelief. A tone is rather a ghostly foe, difficult to hit or even to see. 
At the same time there is much valuable thought in these lectures. 

2 P. 116. 
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being cut off.”' There cannot be a doubt that this 
apologetic method of avoiding as much as possible debate- 
able ground in secondary questions, in order to concentrate 
the strength of the defence on the points of primary import- 
ance, has much to recommend it. Of course, it is quite 
possible to carry it too far, and to concede for the sake of 
argument what ought rather to be defended; but it is also 
certain that the defender of the faith is often suspected by a 
certain class of minds of betraying the cause when in reality 
he is adopting the best method for defending it. This is 
indeed one of the discomforts connected with the vocation of 
the Christian apologist, that while, on the one hand, he is 
pressed hard by the enemy at points where the latter has a 
considerable share of reason on his side, on the other hand, 
he cannot even seem to give way at these points without 
laying himself open to a charge of treason, and hearing 
from some zealous believer the words addressed to Jeremiah 
when he was leaving Jerusalem to go into the land of Ben- 
jamin: ‘‘ Thou fallest away to the Chaldeans.’’* 

Returning to Kuenen and Riehm, we cannot here do 
anything more than give the slightest indication of the 
views advocated by these representatives of thorough- 
going unbelief, and of intelligent faith in divine revelation 
through the prophets of Israel. One merit the former writer 
certainly has, he leaves us in no doubt as to his meaning or 
position. Without reserve, and in plain terms, he tells us 
that there is nothing supernatural either in prophecy or 
in the Bible generally. The religion of Israel is a purely 
natural product; the prophets, though a very remarkable 
phenomenon, were not a phenomenon involving anything 
miraculous. They were neither more nor less than 
preachers of righteousness, who passionately believed in a 
moral order of the world, and had no doubt that under that 
order good would be rewarded, and evil punished sooner or 
later in this way or in that. In so far as this belief of theirs 
was founded in truth, their promises and threatenings 
taking the form of predictive prophecy might be fulfilled. 


1 P. 130. The general assertion here made is admitted by all, but the 
particular instance is disputed by some advocates of the late date, as e.g. 
by Bleek, vid. ‘‘ Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie,” band v. p. 45. 

* Jer. xxxvii. 13, 
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It is nothing surprising if some of their prophecies were 
fulfilled ; we should rather have been surprised if there had 
been no fulfilments more or less striking; for such men as 
the prophets, having strong faith in the action of moral 
law in history, can divine, can read the future to a certain 
extent in the present. But only to a certain extent, for the 
moral order of the world holds good only in a rough way ; 
there are many exceptions to the rule that righteousness is 
rewarded and evil punished; and, in so far as exception 
prevails, the divinations of the prophets were liable to be 
falsified. They were often falsified in fact; many of their 
prophecies were not fulfilled. The prophetic doctrine 
regarding the moral government of God, though noble, was 
not true, and their predictions being in effect conclusions 
drawn from that doctrine as a premise, often, of course, 
turned out to be incorrect. Nor did the prophets vex 
themselves on that account, as if the non-fulfilment of 
their prophecies cast a slur on their prophetic reputation. 
They considered it their business to communicate not what 
woud happen, but what ought to happen; and if what ought 
to happen did not happen, the fact might be a trial of their 
faith in God as the Righteous One, but that was all. It is 
needless to say that for Kuenen there was no such thing as 
a divinely-ordered teleology in Old Testament prophecy 
pointing onwards towards Christ. For him no grand 
redemptive purpose, announced in mystic language from 
the first, evolving itself through the slow course of ages, 
and culminating in the advent of Jesus Christ, can be 
traced in the Scriptures. There is for him no living God 
to cherish, reveal, and work out such a purpose, using 
prophets, consciously or unconsciously on their part, for 
that end. Dreary naturalism reigns throughout the book; 
for there is in it no such esthetic sympathy with the 
supernatural as relieves and beautifies the pages of a 
writer like Keim. Whereas Keim, in his “‘ Life of Jesus of 
Nazareth,” does his best by poetic sentiment to appropriate 
esthetically the miraculous element which his philosophy 
denies, Kuenen, in his ‘‘ Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,” 
does his best in Dutch prose to obliterate the miraculous. 
That there is much good sense, as well as extensive know- 
ledge and patient honest writing in the book, we do not 
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deny; but after all it is a dull, heavy, uninspiring per- 
formance, wearying the reader by the monotony of its 
prosaic flat-crowned rationalism, and even by the want of 
literary tact revealed by the awkward habit the writer has 
of taking the reader into his confidence, and telling him in a 
friendly familiar way, at every new turn in the argument, 
what he is going to be after next. 

In passing from Kuenen to Riehm, you enter into an 
entirely different atmosphere. Not that in this excellent 
little book on Messianic prophecy, which the Messrs Clark 
have done well to publish in English, Riehm denies all that 
Kuenen and men of the same school affirm. On the contrary, 
he too regards prophecy from a historico-critical organic 
point of view. In common with Bleek, Bertheau, and many 
other German theologians who are thorough believers in 
the supernatural, Riehm holds the ethical view of the 
prophetic function, according to which the Hebrew prophets 
ever spoke to, though not exclusively of, their own time, 
and spoke to their time in language suggested by and 
adapted to the circumstances of their time, so that there is 
always a recognisable correspondence between the prophetic 
utterances and the prophet’s historic position and environ- 
ment. This view he holds to be demonstrable by an inductive 
process of proof based on the actual characteristics of those 
prophetic writings, about whose date there is no room for 
doubt or dispute. And this view he applies to Messianic 
prophecy, by endeavouring to establish the thesis that the 
blessed future which the prophet depicts for the encourage- 
ment of God’s people is ever so drawn that we recognise in 
the picture a bright counterpart to the dark present. It 
follows from this that the prophecy, in the form in which it 
was given, was often one not destined to be fulfilled; as e.g. 
when Ezekiel prophecied the reunion of the tribes of Israel, 
or when Isaiah prophecied of a day coming when Israel 
should be the third with Egypt and with Assyria, even a 
blessing in the midst of the land: whom the Lord of hosts 
should bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and 
Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.' 
It follows further from the same view that the respective 
prophetic pictures of the good time coming cannot be 

1 Isa. xix. 23-25. 
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regarded as fragments of one whole, which put together 
give a complete view of the future. They are each a 
distinct whole—an independent picture of the future painted 
in the colours of the time. Or, as the author puts it in 
another way, ‘“‘ They do not resemble the fragments of a 
picture—a picture which is remarkable only for the lifeless, 
formal, and mechanical representation of a one-sided super- 
naturalism, but the varying phases of the development of 
a vital organism. As in the course of the growth of a plant, 
individual leaves fall off, and are replaced by new ones; as 
in the animal world, every organ in the course of its 
development always takes the form in which during its 
intermediate stage it can best fulfil its design—so also does 
Messianic prophecy.” ' But while the successive forms pass 
away like autumnal leaves, the organism remains, and its 
last and final form, as well as its chief design, was known 
to God, though it was not known to the prophet. Through- 
out the process of organic development the divine mind had 
in view the perfected result —Christ and the Christian 
Church. With this truth it is quite compatible that the 
prophet knew not whither his own prophecies tended, or 
had but a very imperfect idea of the future, both of the 
times and seasons, and of the precise events which the fulfil- 
ment was to bring forth. All he saw was but the next turn 
in the road along which God was leading his people, and 
both he and the people to whom he addressed himself 
expected much that was not destined to be realised. It 
was not only natural, but even desirable that they should. 
God’s promises, if put in a form that corresponded perfectly 
with the eventual fulfilment, would not have served the 
purpose for which they were in the first place meant, that 
of inspiring his people with hope. To effect that end they 
must be to a certain extent illusive (not delusive). In the 
words of our author, the concrete form of Messianic prophecy 
“was at the period of its publication so important to the 
historical circumstances of its time-originated relations, that 
without the same its design must have remained partially 
or entirely unfulfilled.” ’ 

We leave this inviting though difficult topic, and proceed 
to say a few words on the next work, that of Dr Mozley on 
' Pp, 153, 2 P, 153, 
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“‘ Ruling Ideas in Early Ages,” the leading aims of which is 
to defend or apologise for the defective morality of Old Testa- 
ment revelations, by shewing that the communications of God 
were adapted to, and to a certain extent rendered necessary 
by, the ideas current at the time concerning the subjects to 
which the communications referred. The apologetic is applied 
to the sacrifice of Isaac, to the exterminating war of Israel 
against the nations of Canaan, to the visitation of the sins of 
fathers upon children, to Jael, and to the lawof Goel. There 
will no doubt be different opinions as to the success of the 
attempt—we have our own opinion, but we do not stay to 
state it—but whatever may be thought as to that, there can 
be no question as to two things—first, that Dr Mozley has 
handled his subject with a vigour worthy of the author of 
the ‘‘ Lectures on Miracles”; and second, that he has done 
good service to the cause of faith in the Bible as the record 
of a divine revelation in so frankly avowing the fact of 
defective morality, and vindicating the doctrine of an ethical 
progress in revelation. Believers in the Bible have always 
been rather shy of such a position, and in this they have 
shewn themselves ignorant of what it was their interest to 
hold, and have unwittingly played into the hands of their 
foes. Deists and free-thinkers in the last century were in 
the habit of insisting that if there was to be a book-revelation, 
it must possess such and such characteristics ; among these, 
conformity from its first page to its last to an absolutely 
perfect standard of morality. Reimarus e.g., so Strauss 
informs us in his interesting monograph on the author of 
the famous “ Wolfenbiittel Fragments,”' traced the beginning 
of his scepticism to the two facts that the Bible, while 
professing to be a revelation, gave no distinctly expressed 
formal summary of doctrines men were to believe, and that 
the men who were selected to be the medium of revelation 
were morally far from perfect, or even exemplary. This 
doctrinaire and puristic attitude may suit sceptics, but it 
does not suit believers in a revelation. It is our interest to 
make room for development in the ethical sphere, and 
frankly to acknowledge the defects of early stages, and to 
shew how these are compatible with the main end of revela- 


' « Hermann Samuel Reimarus und seine Schutzschrift fiir die verniinftigen 
Verehrer Gottes,” Von David Friedrich Strauss. 1862. (Vide p. 31.) 
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tion, and specially congruous to the idea of grace under which 
the whole of revelation must be regarded. If the Scripture 
be the record of a self-manifestation which God has made of 
himself as the God of grace, we should quite expect to find 
God speaking to very imperfect men, and speaking to them 
as their imperfections would bear, ‘‘ teaching them to go, 
taking them by their arms.” For grace is condescending, 
and free from all fastidiousness and daintiness ; and we need 
not wonder if God began as he meant to end, letting himself 
down to our low level at first, as he did at last in the person 
of his Son, that, binding around us his cords of love, he 
might lift us up out of our degradation, and exalt us to 
heavenly places. 

The book which follows next, ‘‘ Deuteronomy the People’s 
Book, a Defence,” we have put into our list with hesitation 
and reluctance, both because it discusses what is at present 
unhappily a burning question, and because it discusses it in 
the style of a controversial pamphlet meant to serve an 
ephemeral purpose, not in the calm dispassionate manner 
of one who desires simply to contribute towards the solution 
of a difficult critical problem. We might indeed easily have 
excused ourselves for passing it over on the plea that it does 
not properly come under the head of apologetic; but this 
might seem to be begging the question, as the author 
evidently believes that the defence of the Mosaic authorship 
of Deuteronomy is essential to faith in the inspiration and 
authority of Scripture. On this point we shall not indulge 
in any confident dogmatism, but will merely express the 
hope that the writer is mistaken in this assumption ; for it 
is certainly desirable that our position as believers and 
defenders of the doctrines of the Church respecting Scripture 
should be as little as possible dependent upon the result of 
critical discussions on the literary history of the Bible. Of 
this we are quite sure, whatever may be doubtful. And we 
are happy to think that the recent history of theological 
opinion in Germany encourages the hope that by-and-by 
such questions as that of which the book before us treats 
will be generally seen and acknowledged to be dogmatically 
neutral. When men like Bleek and Riehm and Kahnis,' all 


' Bleek’s views will be found in his ‘‘ Einleitung in das Alte Testament ;”’ 
Riehm’s in his tractate ‘‘ Die Gesetzgebung Moses im Lande Moab;” 
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these men of unquestionable orthodoxy in the Catholic sense 
of the word, advocate the view so keenly argued against by 
the author of ‘“‘ Deuteronomy the People’s book, a Defence,” 
and when even quondam defenders of the Mosaic authorship 
like Schultz! confess themselves doubtful if their position be 
tenable, one is justified in suspecting that the doctrinal 
importance of the question has been much overrated. And 
here we must note, as a singular fact, that the anonymous 
writer of this book seems to know nothing of the above- 
mentioned names. He refers only to Ewald and Kuenen, 
whose works are accessible to English readers through 
translation. He indicates in the preface that he has 
selected these as “the two poles round which the moderate 
and the extreme assailants cluster.” Was the author 
acquainted with the views of Bleek and Riehm, both 
believers in the supernatural, which Ewald, not to say 
Kuenen, is not? If he was, he ought to have referred to 
them, so as to avoid giving the impression that denial of 
the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy is inseparably 
connected with theological rationalism. If he was not, he 
was not competent to write on the subject. 

It may be questioned whether it was worth Dr Davidson’s 
while to publish in full his dissertation on ‘“‘ The Canon of the 
Bible,” which in mutilated form appears in the new edition 
of the “‘ Encyclopedia Brittanica.” In the preface to the 
little book the author says: ‘‘ The place occupied by it was 
vacant. No English book reflecting the processes or results 
of recent criticism gives an account of the canon in both 
Testaments. Articles and essays upon the subject there are; 
but their standpoint is usually apologetic not scientific, tradi- 
tional rather than impartial.” A good English book of 
moderate size and price on the canon of both Testaments, 
written by a competently-informed and candid man, may be a 
desideratum; but we donotexpect that this book willbe accepted 
as supplying the want. In the first place, it is too small and 
compendious, too much a mere summary of the results of 
processes regarding which the reader has to seek informa- 


Kahnis’ in his ‘‘ Lutherische Dogmatik.” Band i. s. 146. Zweite Ausgabe. 
1874. 

' Vide his ‘‘Schipfungsgeschichte nach Naturwissenschaft und Bibel.” 
1865, Vorwort. 
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tion elsewhere. (The author refers his readers to his own 
introductions to the Old and New Testaments.) In the next 
place, it is too dogmatic ; the hypotheses, conjectures, or at 
least probable opinions of critics, are all set down with con- 
fidence as scientific certainties—a procedure as much opposed 
to the true spirit of science as that of the apologists who are 
represented as blindly following the traditional view. We 
are told when the Elohists and the Jehovists appeared, what 
they respectively did, and what part of Israel they belonged 
to, with as much assurance as if the author were giving us an 
account of facts relating to contemporaries with whose whole 
history he was perfectly conversant. In the last chapter 
the author makes some remarks on the readjustment of the 
canon which are far from adequate or satisfactory, but which 
suggests a question of much interest, viz., What is the test 
of canonicity ? To this question, as is well known, various 
answers have been given. One is, that is canonical which 
the Church has declared to be such ; which of course throws 
us back on the question, What guided the Church in making 
her declarations? Another answer is, that is canonical in 
the case of the Old Testament which was the product of 
prophetic inspiration; and, in the case of the New Testa- 
ment, that which can lay claim directly or indirectly to 
apostolic authorship. But this answer is beset with the 
difficulty that in the case of some books of Scripture the 
authors are unknown, and there is no sufficient evidence 
that they proceeded from men possessing recognised pro- 
phetic or apostolic authority. As an instance, we may refer 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews, whose apostolic (Pauline) 
authorship is, to say the least, very doubtful—an instance 
specially instructive as to the preciousness of the test of 
canonicity now under consideration, inasmuch as dubiety 
about the authorship of this epistle was the cause why in 
the Western Church there was for long hesitation about 
receiving it into the canon. From a sense of the unsatis- 
factoriness of this second answer to our question arose a 
third; it was that of Calvin and others among the reformers. 
The test of canonicity is the Spirit of God in the Scripture 
witnessing to our spirit, and giving us a sure sense of its 
inspiration and divinity, and so making us independent both 
of the authority of the Church and of all merely external 
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questions as to authorship. What does it matter to me 
though the Church stood in doubt for a season regarding, 
say the Epistle to the Hebrews, and though it is impossible 
to tell who wrote it, and all but certain that the writer of it 
was not Paul? I feel asI read it that it is God-worthy, 
and that settles the matter for me. 

Now, this principle of the testimony of the Spirit is of 
great importance when we take the Scriptures as a whole; 
and it is one of the services to the cause of religion rendered 
by the Reformation, that it gave prominence thereto in 
opposition to the principle of tradition or ecclesiastical 
authority which found favour in the Church of Rome. Still, 
this principle might fail us in particular cases, and if applied 
as the exclusive test, might lead to one of two evil results: 
either the extrusion from the canon of certain books which 
were not felt to be divine or edifying, or the extensive use of 
Origen’s method of allegorical spiritualising interpretation in 
order to save from that fate books deemed unworthy of a place 
in the sacred collection when literally interpreted. Hence the 
desirableness of giving prominence to a fourth method of 
testing canonicity, viz., by congruity to the leading idea 
and serviceableness to the main end of revelation. This 
test assumes that the literature of revelation is an organism 
having one great end in view, and that each book which 
belongs of right thereto must have some organic function. 
Now, this test of organic function, like all others, must be 
cautiously applied; e.g. we must beware of saying this or 
that book is not canonical because I fail to see its function. 
But in certain cases this principle helps us to decide with 
great confidence in favour of books whose canonicity might 
be endangered by the application of other tests. For 
example, in the case of the Epistle to the Hebrews, whose 
organic function is very apparent, and whose absence from 
the New Testament canon would create a very serious blank. 
That epistle is the apology of the Christian religion before 
the bar of Old Testament religion, an attempt to reconcile 
the claims of Christianity to be the final, perfect, peren- 
nial religion with the relative and temporary rights of Levi- 
tical worship. That was a work that was sure to be needed, 
for all transition times demand a literature of reconciliation ; 
and that the function of reconciliation is performed with 
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marvellous skill in the epistle in question must be manifest 
to every one who has any insight into its meaning. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is not the only book to which 
the principle of organic function might be applied. It might 
be used with advantage likewise in vindicating a place in the 
literature of revelation for books which seem out of har- 
mony with the fact of Israel’s election, shewing a divine 
interest in people lying outside the pale, e.g. the books of 
Ruth and Jonah. We have only to remember that the 
election of Israel was made with a catholic object in view, 
to recognise the importance of there being books in the 
Hebrew Bible, which might serve as an antidote to the nar- 
rowing effect of the election on the spirit of the chosen race, 
and keep them in mind of God’s world-wide purpose. Our 
test might also, we think, be employed in an opposite inte- 
rest, viz., the fostering of a wholesome sense of isolation, to 
vindicate a right to a place in the canon for the book of 
Canticles even when literally interpreted. It is not desirable 
that the canonicity of that book should be dependent on the 
allegorical interpretation ; and it is well to be able to shew 
that, even if the literalists are right, the book still serves an 
important canonical function in fostering a sense of purity 
which was the most effective protection against lapse into 
the idolatries of pagan Semites, in which the indulgence of 
lust was erected into a religious duty. 

This test of organic function was the one preferred by 
Luther. He held the grand leading idea of the Bible to be 
justification by faith, salvation by grace. The book in which 
this grand truth was not taught was for him worthless; the 
book in which it was in his judgment gainsaid was worse 
than worthless—pernicious. Luther’s judgment on par- 
ticular cases—e.g. on the epistle of James—was very hasty, 
and his conception of the main drift of Scripture too narrow 
and dogmatic; but the general principle on which he pro- 
ceeded was in itself a valuable one, and a necessary 
supplement to Calvin’s test of edification or spirituality. 
Comparing Luther’s test with Calvin’s, Reuss, in his ‘‘ His- 
toire de Canon des Saintes Ecritures” (a valuable work 
which we should like to see translated), says: ‘‘ Calvin’s 
test is too subjective. Every individual can take his tastes 
and his prejudices for a witness of the Spirit. Luther, on 
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the contrary, in finding the measure of canonicity in a 
religious axiom which he has not invented, which was posi- 
tively and textually preached as such in numerous passages 
of Scripture itself, and in face of which there was no other 
that one could oppose to it, Luther, we say, occupied a 
position much stronger and much less exposed to the chances 
of the fluctuation of an opinion, a change in the ideas and 
systems of men.”' These remarks are just. The principle 
of organic function is a valuable one, and if applied with 
judgment will be found conservative in tendency, helping us 
to see uses in books even when literally interpreted, which 
otherwise, without the help of spiritualising exegesis, might 
be deemed unprofitable. 

Of the last two books on our list we have left ourselves 
no space to take adequate notice. The former of the two, 
the third and concluding volume of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion,”’ 
we could not in any case fully criticise in this paper, as the 
book has only just come to hand as we write, and we have 
had time only to glance through it. It does not take long, 
however, for a practised eye to catch its leading character- 
istics. Any one who has read Zeller’s work on the Acts of 
the Apostles knows what to expect. The greater part of 
the volume is occupied with the discussion of questions 
relating to that important book of the New Testament canon; 
the second smaller half being devoted to a discussion of the 
‘* Direct Evidence for Miracles,” and the ‘“‘ Resurrection and 
Ascension.” In that part which relates to the Acts, we find 
the same forensic style of reasoning which characterised the 
earlier volumes—the same tendency to be satisfied with 
possibilities and plausibilities, the same preference for 
extreme views on the side of scepticism, the same want of 
spiritual insight, the same parade of learning, regiments of 
citations reappearing in foot-notes and marching across the 
pages in imposing style as of old. We turn with pleasure 
from this ruthless assault on the faith to the work of Dr 
Sanday, ‘‘ The Gospel in the Second Century,” being a reply 
to the critical part of the previously published volumes of 
‘Supernatural Religion.” It is the habit of the author of 
‘Supernatural Religion ” to refer in a sneering tone to the 
apologists as men who of course are incapable of taking an 

' Pp, 342, 
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impartial view of any question bearing on the truth of 
Christianity. But nothing can be more striking than the 
contrast between the partisan spirit of the assailant in this 
instance, and the sober, candid, dignified spirit of modera- 
tion, characteristic of the defender of the faith. Dr Sanday’s 
competency to deal with the subject on the score of scholar- 
ship is unquestionable, though he certainly cannot be 
charged with parading his learning; but what strikes one 
most of all in his book, is the moral qualities of the author. 
This book is a model of patient, painstaking, truth-loving 
discussion, which may be commended to the attention not 
only of violent opponents, but also of hot-headed advocates 
of Christianity. The spirit which pervades it is expressed 
in these words which occur towards the close: ‘‘ However 
much we may labour, we can only arrive at an inner con- 
viction, not at objective certainty. All the glosses and 
asseverations in the world cannot carry us an inch beyond 
the due weight of the evidence vouchsafed to us. An honest 
and brave mind will accept manfully this condition of things, 
and not seek for infallibility when it can find none. It will 
adopt as its motto that noble saying of Bishop Butler— 
noble, because so unflinchingly true, though opposed to a 
sentimental optimism—‘ Probability is the guide of life.’”’! 
The cautious, some will think over-cautious, scientific habit 
of the author’s mind, averse to @ priori reasoning, and 
resolutely addicted to the inductive method of inquiry, is 
manifest in another passage which occurs in the introduction: 
‘‘Much harm has been done by rashly pressing human 
metaphors and analogies, such as that revelation is a 
message from God, and therefore must be infallible, &c. 
This is just the sort of argument that the deists used in the 
last century, insisting that a revelation, properly so called, 
must be presented with conclusive proofs, must be universal, 
must be complete, and drawing the conclusion that Chris- 
tianity is not such a revelation. This kind of reasoning has 
received its sentence once for all from Bishop Butler. We 
have nothing to do with what must be (of which we are, by 
the nature of the case, incompetent judges), but simply with 
what is.”* Letit not be supposed, however, that Dr Sanday 
is a halter between two opinions. Though modest, moderate, 
1 P. 361. * P. 10, note. 
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and cautious, he has definite and firm convictions for which 
he is ready to render a very good reason. And the very 
moderation of his argument tends to breed conviction in the 
mind of his readers. We can imagine no better way by 
which a man whose faith has been shaken by such a book 
as “‘Supernatural Religion ” might attain to a reasonable 
assurance that the historical foundations of faith, the Gospels, 
are a reliable source of information regarding the great object 
of faith, the Lord Jesus Christ, than just to make a thorough 
study of Dr Sanday’s work on ‘‘ The Gospel in the Second 
Century.” It is impossible by any brief general statement, 
or by a few samples, to convey any idea of the sedative 
confirmatory effect which such a study would have; there- 
fore we do not here attempt to illustrate our statement by 
instances, though we should much have liked to do so. 
Suffice it to say that it is a good omen for the future of the 
Christian faith when its advocates so faithfully conform to 
the apostolic rule: Be ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in 
you, with meekness and fear. Avex. B. Bruce. 
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Abraham, the Friend of God: a Study from Old Testament History. By 
J. Oswatp Dykes, M.A., D.D. London: James Nisbet & Co. 
1877. 

Principles of the English Church: a New Apology for the Church of 
England. A series of Letters toa Friend. By the Rev. CHarLes 
Ho tg, assistant minister of Trinity Church, Capetown. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1877. 

The Problem of Problems and its various Solutions ; or, Atheism, Dar- 
winism, and Theism. By CLARK BRADEN, President of Abingdon 
College, Illinois. Cincinnati: Chase & Hall. 1877. 

Twelve Monday Lectures in Tremont Temple, Boston, U.S. By Rev. 
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These are very striking, pithy, and sometimes really profound discus- 
sions of some of the fundamental principles and doctrines of revelation, 
directed chiefly against Theodore Parker’s views. 


Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, from 1800 till 1840. Edited by 
Witiiam Hanna, ).D. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1877. 


This volume will be read with interest and profit by all who appre- 
ciate aud value spiritual religion ; but the profit will be greatest, we 
venture to think, to those who can exercise a wise discrimination in 
regard to the doctrinal views and tendencies of Mr Erskine. The letters 
now published and edited with his well-known judgment and taste by 
Dr Hanna, who gives just enough of connecting information to enable 
one to read them intelligently, are instinct with devoted Christian piety, 
fine spiritual feeling, and profound insight into much of the teaching of 
Scripture. They give a fuller view than was previously attainable of the 
working of the writer’s gifted and earnest mind ; but they have not led 
us to alter the opinion of Erskine’s writings and their tendency, expressed 
at some length in this ‘‘ Review” in January 1873. These letters are well 
worthy of being preserved and studied ; for Erskine certainly did good 
service in bringing forward some aspects of Christian truth and life, that 
were too much neglected and overlooked even by the friends of evan- 
gelical religion, when he began to think. But we must avow the con- 
viction that he pressed these to an extreme and in a one-sided way, so as 
to lose sight of other and equally important aspects of the gospel. And 
we cannot but think that the tone of sadness that pervades some of the 
later letters in this volume is due to his having overlooked in his theo- 
logical system the great and consoling truth of the believer’s free justifi- 
cation by a judicial act of God on the ground of a real and vicarious 
satisfaction of his justice by Christ. If all God’s dealings with mankind 
are to be resolved into fatherly discipline, there is something so awful in 
some of them that, even with an assurance of God's fatherhood, the 
believer may well be depressed at the terribleness of what his dealings 
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with him may be. The theology of Erskiae, Maurice, and Robertson of 
Brighton, seems to us to fail to give that joy in the Lord that breathes 
through the pages of the New Testament. The problem for the Church, 
we take it, is, not to introduce a new theology, but to harmonise the 
truths recently brought to consciousness in connection with the divine 
fatherhood, with the old Reformation principles of the Atonement and 
justification by faith alone, which must ever be the staple of the gospel. 


The Religious Tract Society have issued a new Paragraph Bible con- 
taining the Authorised Version printed in paragraphs according to the 
connection of the sense, and in the poetical portions in parallelisms. It 
is certainly desirable that bibles in this form should come into general use, 
as they help greatly the intelligent reading of Scripture; but it seems to 
us that either less or more should have been done than in this edition. If 
the change in typographical arrangement had been all that was made, that 
would have been a boon to many ; but when the marginal readings of the 
Authorised Version are in many cases omitted, and others introduced, 
which profess to “contain the greater part of the more important emenda- 
tions of the Authorised Version, which have the general approval of the 
most eminent biblical critics" (Preface, p. ix.), we should like to know 
who is the editor that is responsible for this work, and what are the 
authorities he has followed. A cursory glance serves to shew considerable 
inequalities in the manner of dealing with doubtful passages. Thus, while 
Psalm xvi. 2 is amended in the margin, there is no hint given of the 
variation of reading in Psalm xxii. 16; and in the New Testament, while 
many of the most important various readings are indicated, there is 
nothing said about the text of the Lord’s prayer either in Matthew 
or Luke, nor of the doubtfulness of Mark xvi. 9-20. If this work 
is attempted at all, it would need, in order to be of real service, 
to be much more thoroughly done, and the edition of the Bible, with 
various renderings and readings, recently published by Cheyne, Driver, 
Clarke, and Goodwin, is one much more satisfactory, useful even to 
scholars, and reliable as a guide to ordinary readers. We also question 
the propriety, when any alteration is made on the old editions of the 
Authorised Version, of putting dates in the margin where the chronology 
is utterly uncertain, and of introducing so largely headings to the different 
paragraphs of the text. At least it is going beyond the province of a 
mere edition of the text to print the Canticlcs in the form of a dialogue, 
with the names of the supposed speakers prefixed to the successive sections, 
This, as well as many of the headings, is really interpretation, and ought 
not to be presented barely without the editor's name, or any commentary 
to indicate its grounds. 


The Tract Society has also issued a new edition of A New Companion to 
the Bible, traversing in a popular manner the field of introduction to the 
Old and New Testaments. It is carefully done, and fitted to be useful; but 
it would have been more so had the real difficulties of the subject been less 
lightly passed over, and the weight of authority on the conservative side 
of some critical questions not been somewhat overstated, 
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The Religious Tract Society also publish Jsrael in Canaan under Joshua 
and the Judges, by Alfred Edersheim, D.D. ; Scenes and Incidents from Old 
Testament History, by the Rev. F. Bourdellon, M.A.; The Christian Voyage, 
by T. Campbell Finlayson. 


Theologische Literatur - Zeitung. Werausgegeben von Professor Dr E. 
Scniirer, Leipzig. Erscheint alle 14 Tage. Preis jibrlich 16 Mark. 


We believe we shall be doing a service to those of our readers who have 
not seen the above named journal by calling their attention to it. It 
consists of sixteen large and closely but clearly printed pages, appearing 
fortnightly, and containing reviews of the current works on theology, not 
only in Germany, but. in Britain, France, Holland, Italy, and other 
countries. The reviewers give their names to each notice; and they are 
men of the critical school who carry on their inquiries on the basis of 
faith in the Word of God; some of them are well known and highly 
esteemed, such as Harnack, Herzog, Kamphausen, Ritschl, and Diestel. 
The reviews are largely occupied with accounts and analyses of the contents 
of the several books that form their subjects, and so give a good idea of their 
character ; and the criticism seems in general to be sound and fair. At 
the end of each number there is a bibliography giving the titles of all the 
publications on theology during the fortnight, both in Germany and other 
countries, and also the titles of the most important theological articles in 
periodicals of various lands and character. This is a most useful portion of 
the journal, and as it seems to be well and completely done, it puts it in the 
power of the reader to have a very full view of all that comes out in the 
world of letters bearing upon theology, or any particular branch of it in 
which he may be interested. This part of the Theologische Literatur- 
Zeitung, even more, than the other, gives one an idea of the amazing activity 
of thought and literary production that exists in all parts of the field of 
theology in the present day. Altogether the journal is a most useful one ; 
and as we do not know of any other that attempts to perform the same 
function, it may be said to be indispensable to those who wish in any 
department of theology to keep abreast of current literature, or to be guided 
to what is most valuable in it. It is now only in the second year of its 


existence, and deserves patronage and support from those interested in 
theological studies. 





